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NEED HELP SOMETIMES | 


> HAT arithmetic problem had 

| Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 

Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 








perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you“the best loaf in your market.” 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 











a W HEN you buy flour with the I-H label, 
it must be good. For every skill of wheat 
buyer, flour miller and cereal chemist is com- 
bined to make sure that every sack of I-H 
measures up to the top quality that has 

Advertising Boosts Sales made these flours famous for their fine bak- 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With e e e 
the Millers’ National Advertising Program ing results. You will never regret a switch 








™ to I-H. 


MERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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--.we meet them 
with a laboratory 
controlled product 




















We are tully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling process. 
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Our fully modern testing laboratories operate constantly in 
analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to 
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ay which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results 
L = o® ¢ with each individual flour we create. 
q * 3 ; ot: Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- 
#1 - + able through our representatives or by contacting us. 
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MONTANA General Offices: 
FLOUR MILLS g Great Falls. Montana 
: Eastern Office: 
COMPANY 1635 Merwin St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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A GOOD BUY » 
IN BURLAP , 
BAGS 


depends on quality 
of the goods, the 
> workmanship and the 
: service of the supplier 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags ... whether made from 
Angus which only Bemis imports or from one 
of the standard grades. Producers and users 
alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for any size order. 
The facilities of 16 plants and 15 additional 
sales offices assure a dependable source of 
supply and prompt service. Check with Bemis 
for a good buy in burlap bags. 
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Simply Gacts... 


We never make excessive claims for KELLY’S FAMOUS. This 
well-known brand is a superior flour and is recognized in the trade 
as a quality leader. Those are simply facts. We know you will find 
complete baking satisfaction in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 


VITAMIN 
8, 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


——— 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
SaaS 





‘To meet today’s more restricted wheat 
market conditions, this company has recently added 
more than a million bushels’ wheat storage space for 
the selection and separate binning of wheats of preferred 
baking character. We can store at one time a whole 
year’s milling wheat supply. That is typical of the 
top-notch facilities that stand behind AMERICAN 
FLOURS. That’s why it’s wise to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity O 
4,000 Sacks F\ 
erican DUPS, inc. 
(train Storage 
5.000.000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 





NEWTON, RANSAS 
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| Peak of Perfection 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


Fonset Bakery 
Short Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


Floss 


caket saad 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Pe — acew. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO e ° e CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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THE SALUTE Raise foil to 
a perpendicular position in 
front of shoulder, pause, 
extend foil forward at 
shoulder height; pause, re- 
turn foil to upright posi- 
tion. 

ON GUARD Stance and 
position of foil similar to 
parry illustration. 


WHEN 
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COUNTS 







~-- you always 
choose quality 


@ The stirring clash of blade on blade, the 


flashing arc of a skillful parry, a light-quick 
lunge . . . touche! That’s fencing, once a 
deadly test of honor, now a flourishing sport 
enjoyed by thousands. 


Just as lightning coordination of hand and 
eye is the mark of a champion fencer, so 
the coordination and timing of Commander- 
Larabee wheat buying experts, laboratory 
technicians and master millers is your 
assurance of finer flours. Yes, huge storage 
facilities, modern mills, and all the skill of 
highly trained personnel are constantly 
working together tomake every Commander- 
Larabee Flour a flour you can count on, 
unfailingly uniform in every baking char- 
acteristic in any season, at any time.- 


There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you. Ask him 
about the flour which best suits your baking 
requirements. And remember, when per- 
formance counts, choose quality . . . choose 
a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 








STRAIGHT RETURN THRUST 
in a forward line, either in an engaged position or when 





THE LUNGE Extend arm at shoulder 
height, with shoulder relaxed. Start 
lunge with toes, place right foot 
straight forward, landing heel first. 
At same time fully extend left leg 
with a snap and hold left foot sta- 
tionary, flat on floor, body slightly 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 





Executed by extending arm 


blades are not in contact. 


THE TARGET The torso from upper edge of collar to groin 
lines. May be divided by horizontal and perpendicular 
lines into four sections: inside high and low (2 and 4) and 
outside high and low (1 and 3). 


bent forward for maximum reach. 
THE PARRY A defensive blade move- 
ment by which the attacking blade is 
diverted from the target. The target 
four sections can be defended by 
12 parries (4 each: direct, rolling 
and encirclement). 





Company 


+ MINNEAPOLIS 
. KANSAS CITY 
° BUFFALO 
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| Editorial .. . 


The Long Road Toward Bread Standards 


IVING birth to bread standards under the 

complicated procedures imposed upon indus- 
try and bureaucracy by the modern conception of 
pure food regulation is about as laborious and 
prolonged as the birth of a nation. The time of 
waiting has been formidable, and not for many 
more months can the interesting event be pro- 
claimed. But toward the end of this year it 
probably will be possible to say at long last pre- 
cisely what a loaf of bread may be in terms of 
legal standards and definitions. 

Hearings under the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 were begun 
in 1941. On the basis of evidence received at these 
hearings a proposed order was published in 1943. 
The American Bakers Assn. filed exceptions, but 
these never went so far as a hearing. The War 
Food Administration requested postponement of 
a final order because of the war emergency. 

So much time had elapsed when the shooting 
was over that the federal security administrator 
concluded the record should be reopened to take 
new and relevant evidence which in the interim 
had become available. Further hearings began 
in November of 1948 and were concluded in Sep- 
tember, 1949. Shortly afterward the executive 
committee and the board of governors of ABA 
took their official position with respect to all issues 
presented during consideration of the proposed 
standards, and their views are now embodied in 
a statement which has become part of the tre- 
mendous file of records, exhibits and briefs to be 
studied by the Federal Security Agency before 
a decree can be uttered. 

The formidable nature of the task confronting 
the government administrator is suggested by the 
fact that the hearings were recorded in 17,130 
standard typewritten pages. But the size of the 
undertaking is measured not solely by the size of 
the record. Some of the technical difficulties that 
were developed during the hearings turned out to 
be as ponderous as they were embarrassing both 
to the baking industry and to the federal agency. 

When the day of decision comes a proposed 
order will be written. Briefs may be filed if there 
are objections, then the final order will be written. 
From present indications it seems likely that 
ultimate definitions and standards of identity for 


i * 
Next Month... 


@® EGG WHITES are selling for consider- 
ably less today than they have for some 
time, according to A. J. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker, 
who will describe and give tested formulas 
for products using egg whites as a part of 
next month’s formulas feature. The enter- 
prising baker will be able to increase his 
profits by using the less expensive egg 
whites in his production, and at the 
same time try a variety of baked goods 
that his shop has not featured for some 
time, enabling him to “spice up” the 
display shelves and the housewife to pur- 
chase something different in baked goods. 


@® THE CASE FOR group-state conven- 
tions will be put forward by Fred H. 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., whose group is 
meeting with Illinois and Indiana bakers 
for the first time this spring. Calling his 
plan “a step toward greater solidarity,’ 
Mr. Laufenburg holds that the seeming 
trend toward state associations holding 
joint conventions is but a part of the 
present national trend toward simplifi- 
cation in industry with its accompanying 
efficiency. 

















white, enriched, milk, raisin, whole wheat and 
partial whole wheat bread and rolls or buns will 
not be effective before the closing months of this 
year. 

The baking industry owes a lot of gratitude 
to Gerard R. Williams and the members and legal 
advisers of the ABA bread standards committee 
for their intelligent and untiring work in this 
matter. Mr. Williams, as chairman of the associa- 
tion in 1941 and chairman of the bread standards 
advisory committee from 1947 to the present, was 
in the thick and forefront of the work. Searing 
W. East of the ABA legal department prepared 
the final brief. Through these men and the many 
others who gave of their time and talent the 
industry has been admirably served. 

ee °8@ 

Free enterprise cannot take any more govern- 
ment. It cannot take price fixing, wage fixing, 
rationing, production control. It cannot take 
more government competition. It cannot take 
increased taxation.—Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

e@e°@ 


Bread Needn’t Make ’em Fat 
(See Article on Page 16) 


HERE was a day when amplitude in the 

feminine figure was no social error—and 
that wasn’t so far back in time, either. But little 
by little, in the course of the half century just 
elapsing, it came about that, in spite of a pretty 
definite survival of masculine predilection for 
rather pronounced curves, the ladies went in for 
angles. The degree of dietary disciplining to which 
they have subjected themselves has amounted 
to a mortification of the flesh so austere as to 
make them a truly martyred sex, and underneath 
the lipstick a rather anemic one. 

The day of delivery from all of this folly is 
not yet here, but at least one of the dietary 
whips may now be laid aside—if only the fair ones 
will do it. There need be no more self-denial and 
flagellation of the appetite with respect to enriched 
bread and other foods made from enriched flour. 
This is the emancipation offered to the world of 
women by the advertising now appearing as part 
of the Millers Long Range Program. 

The “fattening phobia’ has also been consis- 
tently attacked in advertisements of the Bakers of 
America Program. 

The “bread-is-fattening” bogey is being at- 
tacked in this way for the first time. It is no 
sensational assault upon the long held popular 
misconception, but the dragon of dietetic error 
nonetheless is being boldly and soundly challenged. 
The millers’ ad copy is in a quiet, suggestive 
yet provocative tone: “Do you think you should 
cut out Bread when you're reducing?” The ladies 
are sure to pause at this. Many of them have 
secretly hoped for some such way out of their 
self-imposed punishment, and there is powerful 
persuasion for them in the official endorsement 
of the American Medical Assn. for what millers 
have to say on the subject of safe and sane 
weight-reducing. There is no need of shouting to 
the ladies about it. They are undoubtedly ready 
to take even a whispered hint. 

When the story of the past half century in the 
terrestrial life of woman is written there will be 
a chapter in it astounding to posterity. It will 
disclose, though precise figures can never be had 
to say exactly how many, that slimming subtract- 
ed billions of dollars of earnings from the bank 
accounts of growers and processors of wheat and 
its products. On the side of nutrition and hygiene 
it may be necessary to record that the human 
race, because of illfed women, even suffered a 
grave biological injury. History will thank the 
baking and milling industries for having held up 
a stop sign—even though belatedly—against this 
folly. 





ASBE MEETING: As this issue of The American 
Baker goes to press, bakery production men, ce- 
real chemists and representatives of management 
were convening in Chicago for the 26th annual 
meeting of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. The sessions, which opened March 6, were 
scheduled to continue through March 9. Officers 
for the coming year were elected at the annual 
business meeting of the group during the morning 
session March 7. Details on page 10 


EXPRESS RATES: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Feb. 28 suspended the proposed 
changes in the classification of bakery products 
for shipment by the Railway Express Agency 
which were scheduled to go into effect March 1. 
The action was taken in response to the many 
petitions of the American Bakers Assn. and indi- 
vidual bakers throughout the country protesting 
the proposed higher rates, which, it was estimated, 
would have increased the cost of shipping bakery 
products by from 50 to 300% over the rates in 
effect Dec. 12, 1946. The ICC announced that it 
will set a date for a public hearing on the matter 
soon. Details on page 12 


BREAD STANDARDS: Briefs in connection with 
the bread standards hearing were filed by inter- 
ested parties prior to the Feb. 10 deadline. Officials 
of the Federal Security Agency are now studying 
the 17,130-page record and the voluminous exhibits 
and briefs. The next step in the procedure will 
be the issuance of a set of proposed bread stand- 
ards. Briefs may then be filed by interested 
parties who have objections to the proposed order. 

Details on page 12 


PROGRAM CERTIFICATES: Subscribers to the 
Bakers of America Program for the years 1950-51 
will soon be receiving certificates each with their 
own individual number. This will certify that the 
recipient has subscribed on the prescribed basis 
and is entitled to the use of materials resulting 
from the Bakers of America Program. Along with 
the certificate, subscribers will be furnished repro- 
duction proofs of the emblem which can be used 
in the preparation of advertising, packaging or in 
other ways in which they care to reproduce the 
emblem. Details on page 12 


SINGLE CONTRACT: Plans for the negotiation 
of a single nationwide contract with the Contin- 
ental Baking Co. were discussed at the contract 
conference of the Continental Baking division of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union of America held in Chicago Feb. 
20-21. Wesley Reedy, chairman of the Continental 
Baking division of the union, has indicated that 
the union expects to clear all legal angles and 
issue a 60-day notice to the Continental Baking 
Co. for the purposes of collective bargaining. Each 
participating local union will name one member 
on the negotiating committee. Details on page 13 


(Further Spotlight Comment on Page 70) 
Ww wv 
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Attack on Bread Use Decline Urged 





BAKERY ENGINEERS ASKED FOR 


SAME QUALITY AT LESS COST 





M. Lee Marshall, ABA Chairman, Cites Three-Fold Prob- 


lem of Baking Industry at Annual Convention of 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
was told “take off its collective coat 
and get busy’ on a program to re- 
verse to the downward trend in the 
per capita consumption of flour and 
baked products at the opening ses- 
sion March 6 or the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. The warning was de- 
livered by M. Lee Marshall, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The convention, which drew bak- 
ery production men, cereal chemists, 
representatives of management and 
allied tradesmen® from all parts of 
the U.S. and Canada, was scheduled 
to continue through March 9 with 
morning and afternoon sessions, in 
addition to several other activities. 

Mr. Marshall praised the bakery 
engineers for their past contributions 
to the baking industry, which, he said, 
“can be measured by the progress 
the industry has made.” 

“We could not have gone far with- 
out the inventive genius of the bakery 
engineer,” he said. 

He cited the contributions of the 
engineer in improving the quality of 
bakery products, insuring greater uni- 
formity and making possible greater 
convenience to the consumer. 

“But,” he said, “your work has only 
begun. Our industry, like most major 
industries, is facing an uncertain fu- 
ture. We have problems on _ three 
fronts: First, our costs are mounting; 
second, we must meet the challenge 
of a trend on the part of the public 
to substitute other foods for baked 
foods, and third, there is need for con- 
tinued improvement in quality.” 

He cited the increased costs of in- 
gredients and labor and selling, which, 
he said, “are on the verge of getting 
out of hand.” 

“The retail price of bread, on the 
other hand, has a moral and political 
and competitive ceiling,” he pointed 
out. “Bread consistently runs well 
below the cost of living, or the cost 
of other foods. Our prices have risen 
somewhat during the past 10 years; 
but the usual relationship between 
our low prices and the higher general 
price level has remained pretty much 
the same.” 

In addition, he pointed out, the 
housewife is getting more for her 
money in bread today than she did 
10 years ago. In 1938, he said, the 


COVERAGE OF ASBE 
MEETING 


Coverage of the 26th annual meet- 
ins of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was handled by the 
following staff members of The Amer- 
ican Baker: Wilfred E. Lingren and 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis, 
and S. O. Werner and Don E. Rogers, 
Chicago. 





M. Lee Marshall 


average hourly wage bought seven 
loaves, while today’s hourly wage 
buys 10 loaves. 

“Certainly, between our own moral 
obligations, political pressures and 
competitive requirements to keep our 
prices in line, we are not going to 
solve any economic problems for the 
industry by increasing bread prices,” 
Mr. Marshall said. “And we can’t cut 
quality. That means that you are go- 
ing to have to find ways to help us 
make the same high quality bread, 
with the same ingredients, at less 
cost. And, that, gentlemen, is a first 
class lollapaloozer of an assignment. 
But I think you'll find a way to do it.” 

The ABA chairman presented a 
chart showing the downward trend 
in the per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in the U.S. since 1909. 
The per capita figure dropped from 
207 lb. in 1909 to 135 lb. in 1948, 
a third less. 

“Because of the rapid increase of 
the population we are actually sell- 
ing more loaves of bread every year,” 
Mr. Marshall pointed out, “but the 
number of loaves consumed per per- 
son is, I am afraid, going downhill 
fast. 

“I know that through our united 
efforts, something can be done about 
the present trend in wheat flour con- 
sumption. It means that all of us 
must work more closely together than 
ever before. The only way open to 
us is to do a better job of produc- 
ing a better. product. And we are 
going to have to learn to sell it bet- 
ter than we have ever sold it before.” 

Chairman of the opening session 
was Otto Richter, Richter Baking 
Co., San Antonio, Texas, a past presi- 
dent of the ASBE. Harold T. Moody, 
Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
current ASBE president, in the presi- 
dent’s annual message, pointed out 
the purpose of the annual meeting 








of the society and the values inherent 
in the exchange of technical informa- 
tion on bakery production. He lauded 
the policy of non-commercialism dur- 
ing the meeting, which has been so- 
ciety tradition. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, ASBE secre- 
tary-treasurer, discussed the opera- 
tions of the society in his annual 
message. He reported a continuation 
of the upward trend in society mem- 
bership with current members total- 
ing 2,438. He cited the value of the 
traditional joint cooperation of bak- 
ers and allied men alike in the work- 
ings of the society. 

Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, program chairman for the meet- 
ing, outlined the highlights of the 
26th annual meeting and reviewed 
the procedures involved in prepar- 
ing the programs. 

Inspirational speaker at the open- 
ing session was the Rev. Harvey C. 
Hahn, Dayton, Ohio. He cited the 
need for individuals and companies 
to have a program for the future 
and a planned technique for accom- 
plishing it. 

“We must teach people to step 
into responsibility rather than away 
from it,” he said. “‘We must teach 
the people of America to use their 
hands to serve, rather to get.” 


Bakery Costs 


Under Discussion 


The production portion of the meet- 
ing got under way the afternoon of 
March 6 with a series of three dis- 
cussions of costs as they affect the 
baker. Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., was ses- 
sion chairman, superintending the 
general subject of the costs of pro- 
ducing bakery products and the many 
factors affecting those costs. 

Following the session’s call to as- 
sembly by Mr. Richter, Mr. Weber- 
pals introduced the subject under 
discussion, pointing out three factors 
which make costs so important to 
the baking industry. 

The floor under ingredient costs, 
because of government supports, high 
and ever-increasing labor cost and 
competition within the industry 
brought about by a sagging consum- 
er price level, coupled with the in- 
dustry’s higher costs versus the pres- 
sure the industry is under to lower 
selling costs—all these factors com- 
bine to indicate to the baker that 
“tomorrow’s profits will be found 
in today’s waste,” Mr. Weberpals 
said. 

Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, covered the practical ap- 
plication of costs in their relation 
to production control, including ma- 
terial costs and shop and equipment 
maintenance. 

Profit margins in the baking in- 
dustry depend more on strict con- 
trol of cost variables than on any 
other factor, Mr. Pirrie said. 

“By decreasing these cost vari- 
ables,” the speaker said, “the baker 
may increase the margin between 
his cost and his product’s return.” 
Referring primarily to the range of 
cost conditions, Mr. Pirrie said that 
some baker will gain an advantage 
in the production of bread merely 
because his range of cost is better. 
The problem facing the baking indus- 
try in cost control, he pointed out, 
is to insure ‘a reasonable return on 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany. 
ing report of the 26th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago March 6-9, 
covers the first two days of the ses- 
sions. A report of the remaining ses- 
sions, together with complete photo- 
graphic coverage of the meeting, wil] 
be a feature of the April issue of The 
American Baker. 


its investment and at the same time 
to enable bakers to improve quality 
and make money in order to improve 
the quality more. 

“The place to cut costs is not in 
the formula,” Mr. Pirrie stated. “Nev- 
er cheapen the mix, but search out 
the cost variables. Small leaks run 
into many dollars,’”’ he said in stress- 
ing the theme of his discussion. 

Mr. Pirrie cited figures to show 
that the average net profit in 1947, 
1948 and 1949 for five of the nation’s 
largest baking companies was 3.92%, 
The baking industry evidently has 
passed a hump and is on a down- 
curve, he said. 

The speaker pointed out that if 
these plants had been off 1% in their 
scaling operations; if their dividers 
were scaling 4% oz. heavy per unit, 
net sales would have been $4,707,763 
lower for the period and profits would 
have been cut 25.4%. 

As an example, Mr. Pirrie said with 
such a loss, producing 14 1,000-lb. 
doughs a day, a plant would have lost 
$4,200 in 200 days and that money 
would have been available for a new 
divider, merely out of the preventable 
loss incurred by inaccurate scaling. 

Figuring 600 lb. flour per dough, 
$1.50 per mix loss, Mr. Pirrie pointed 
out that loss would be the same as 
adding 25¢ to the cost of each bag of 
of flour. A record of weights and oth- 
er shop controls are a must in reduc- 
ing the invisible loss in flour, it was 
emphasized. Dough rooms and air 
conditioning will reduce cost by re- 
ducing loss, and this loss should be 
reduced to approximately .4 to .6 of 
1%, he said. 

Gaps in the oven schedule are very 
costly in terms of oven fuel consump- 
tion, Mr. Pirrie said. He warned 
against wetting steam by running the 
oven, since as much or more fuel is 
used to produce steam by this prac- 
tice as is used in bringing the oven 





SIEBEL INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
HOLD LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—Approximately 60 per- 
sons attended the luncheon meeting 
of the Siebel Institute Alumni Assn. 
March 7 during the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. Burl Lepird, Beiers Iowa 
Bakeries, Clinton, Iowa, president of 
the association, presided. Fred P. 
Siebel, Jr., president of Siebel Insti- 
tute, spoke briefly and stated this was 
the 25th anniversary of these lunch- 
eon gatherings of members of the 
alumni association. Three past presi- 
dents of the association were present: 
Glenn E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill.; Tom A. Catlan, supply 
and equipment broker, Toledo, and 
William Townslay, Ideal Bread Co. 
Jacksonville, Il. 
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Don F. Coppell 


Earl Byron Cox 


NEW ASBE OFFICERS—Don F. Coppell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, N 7 
was elected president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
organization’s annual convention in Chicago March 6-9. Mr. Coppell advances 
to the presidency from his previous position as first vice president. He suc- 
ceeds Harold T. Moody, Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles. Other new officers 


Charles E. Riley 


Victor E. Marx 


are Earl Byron Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, first vice president, 
and Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago, second vice president. Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Detailed reports of the bakery engineers meeting appear on accom- 


panying pages. 





up to baking temperature. He pointed 
out that wet, dry and superheated 
steam can all be produced from the 
same boiler, and later in response to 
a question by Henry T. Meigs, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Lafay- 
ette, Cal., said that faulty steam lines 
to the oven from the broiler can 
cause dry steam to become super- 
heated steam by the time it reaches 
the oven. Five times as much super- 
heated steam is required to produce 
the results obtainable with wet 
steam, Mr. Pirrie said. 

The speaker recommended that 
small ingredients be kept under lock 
and key, with an employee made re- 
sponsible for receiving ingredients and 
checking them out on proper batch 
tickets. While these ingredients do 
not seem so large in bulk, he pointed 
out, their average cost per pound is 
high. A daily inventory was recom- 
mended as a check against excessive 
loss in this type of ingredient. 

Mr. Pirrie demonstrated and com- 
mented on various forms as an aid 
to proper cost and material control. 
Salesmen’s order sheets, shop records, 
and bread shop forms were advocated, 
with a production manager’s report 
consolidating all the lesser informa- 
tion. 4 

Arthur Cordes, William Freihofer 
Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., present- 
ed a discussion of the practical ap- 
plication of labor costing. He sug- 
gested a system of unloading flour 
at a fixed cost by using volunteers 
in overtime work. 

Advance scheduling of production 
operations to utilize most efficiently 
the time of employees was stressed 
as important to the successful opera- 
tion of a baking plant. Mr. Cordes 
pointed out that this requires the 
pre-determination of the labor re- 
quired for the various phases of pro- 
duction. These figures, representing 
maximum efficiency, must then be 
checked against actual figures of pro- 
duction operations. 

He presented an example of an 
efficient floor layout for a cake pro- 
duction department and illustrations 
of typical makeup and finishing ta- 
bles for sweet goods production. 

Overtime, Mr. Cordes said, should 
be checked constantly to hold this 
premium pay to a minimum. He 
Pointed out that considerable gains 
can be made by using standardized 


forms to control methods of han- 
dling and scheduling. Accurate con- 
trol of the daily schedule for sponges 
and doughs is necessary to insure 
uniformity of products, he said. 

By using proper and efficient meth- 
ods of control and good supervision, 
the figure of pounds-of-dough-per- 
man-hour can be controlled to keep 
labor costs equivalent to the costs in 
existince prior to the recent rise of 
labor rates, he maintained. 

Practical ideas as to how thought- 
ful sales planning can alter the cost 
of production were presented by Mar- 
tin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia. He cited the need for a 
well-coordinated and smoothly-oper- 
ating business team. 

Mr. Eisenstaedt recommended that 
the sales department and the pro- 
duction department be given a clear, 
mutual understanding of the problems 
of the other department. The pro- 
duction superintendent should always 
be a member of the sales planning 
committee, he recommended. 

“Quality cannot be sacrificed, no 
matter what the demands of the sales 
department or the competitive situ- 
ation,” Mr. Eisenstaedt stated. 

He stressed the need for flexibility 
and ability to change production and 
sales programs readily. 


Comparison of 
Chemical Inhibitors 


Chairman of the afternoon session 
March 7 was H. Alvin Meyer, Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky. The 
first of four general subjects discussed 
during the session was rope and mold 
inhibitors as they affect bread flavor 
and dough fermentation and a com- 
parison of inhibitory powers under 


EARLY BIRDS BREAKFAST 
DRAWS BIG CROWD 


CHICAGO—A large crowd turned 
out for the traditional Early Birds 
Breakfast the morning of March 8 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The feature this year was again un- 
der the direction of Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 





CANADIAN ENGINEERS 
HOLD LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—Canadian members of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers held a luncheon meeting 
March 7 during the annual meeting 
of the ASBE. Approximately 50 per- 
sons were in attendance, including 
delegates from Halifax to Vancouver. 
John D. Tolton, J. D. Tolton Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, president of the Canadian 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
helped to make arrangements for the 
luncheon. An honored guest at the 
luncheon was Fred B. Clarke, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. 


various conditions. This discussion 
was presented by Elmer F. Glabe, 
Food Technology, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Glabe pointed out that, after 
using full sanitation measures, the 
only real insurance a _ baker has 
against mold and rope is the use of 
a chemical inhibitor. Such inhibitors 
must be active against mold and rope 
organisms but must not be active 
against yeast organisms and must not 
add unwanted flavors to the finished 
product, he said. 

He compared the results of using 
monocalcium phosphate, vinegar, so- 
dium propionate and sodium diace- 
tate as to the different effects on loaf 
volume, gas production in the break 
dough and dough pH. The different 
effects of these inhibitors on odor 
and taste, which he cited as most 
important, were also discussed. 

Mr. Glabe pointed out that water 
in various areas of the U.S. had dif- 
ferent reactions on inhibitors and 
could upset expected inhibitory pow- 
ers, a fact which must be taken into 
consideration by the production man. 

A comparison of costs of the four 
types of inhibitors was also given, 
with an evaluation of the results to 
be expected from each. 

The use of mold and rope inhibitors 
in the newly-introduced partially- 
baked products is even more impor- 
tant than in regular baked products, 
Mr. Glabe maintained. 

The production of these partially- 
baked products was discussed in de- 
tail in a paper presented by William 
C. Roth, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 


cago, who called the new technique 
a “revolutionary new process that 
may go far to reverse the declining 
consumption curve.” The new prod- 
ucts have “taken the country by 
storm,” he reported, and their value 
lies in the fact that they reduce the 
time interval between the baker’s 
oven and the consumer’s table. 


Processing, Distribution Problems 


The processing and _ distribution 
problems of these products are com- 
pletely different from those of nor- 
mal products, Mr. Roth pointed out. 
He discussed formula suggestions for 
the partially-baked products, recom- 
mending that the new rolls should be 
made with a very rich formula, espe- 
cially in eggs and shortening. 

“There is no limit to the types and 
varieties that can be made with this 
new process,” he said. 

Mr. Roth discussed the makeup. 
baking and handling after baking of 
partially-baked products, stressing 
the importance of cleanliness in pro- 
ducing and handling these products. 

He gave warm weather precautions 
and outlined a typical mold preven- 
tion program, suggesting that the 
products be tested prior to warm 
weather in an atmosphere simulating 
summer conditions. 

He suggested that the size of par- 
tially-baked units and packages be 
keyed to consumption at a single meal 
and stressed that a quality product 


(Continued on page 78) 





GAVEL PRESENTED BY 
FAR EAST GROUP 


CHICAGO—An unusual feature of 
the opening session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers was the presenta- 
tion of a gavel from the Far East 
Scientific Bakers Assn. The presenta- 
tion was made to Harold Moody, 
ASBE president, by William E. Doty, 
California Raisin Advisory Board, 
Fresno, Cal., on behalf of Kiyoshige 
Mizutani, chairman of the Far East 
group. The gavel and a pounding 
block in the form of a cake are made 
from solid “Keyaki’” wood. Mr. Mizu- 
tani was a member of the 1924 baking 
class of the American Institute of 
Baking. 
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ICC Suspends Proposed Changes in 
Rates of Railway Express Agency 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Feb. 28 sus- 
pended the proposed changes in the 
classification of bakery products for 
shipment by the Railway Express 
Agency which were scheduled to go 
into effect March 1. The action was 
taken in response to the many peti- 
tions of the American Bakers Assn. 
and individual bakers throughout the 
country protesting the proposed 
higher rates, which, it was estimated, 
would have increased the cost of ship- 
ping bakery products by from 50 to 
300% over the rates in effect Dec. 
12, 1946. 

The ICC announced that it will set 
a date for a public hearing on the 
matter soon. 

Bakery products are now carried 
under commodity rates by the agency. 
The new plan of Railway Express 
was to cancel the commodity rates 
on both interstate and intrastate 
shipments. Bakery products would 
then have had to move under the 
second class rates, which are higher 
than the commodity rates, and freight 
would have had to be paid on the 
basis of “gross weight,” which in- 
cludes the weight of containers. 

Joseph M. Creed, Washington coun- 
sel of the ABA, filed a protest on 
behalf of his organization against the 
proposed changes. 

According to Mr. Creed’s petition, 
directed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this proposed change in 
Railway Express tariffs would impose 
“an intolerable burden” on bakers 
who use these facilities since the 
change would apply a substantially 
higher rate. Mr. Creed told the ICC 
that the increase was “entirely out 
of proportion to the services ren- 
dered by the Express Agency.” 

If the new rate classification were 
to be imposed on the approval by 
ICC the agency would not gain there- 
by, Mr. Creed told the ICC, since 
the rates would cause a decrease in 
shipping volume which would in turn 
defeat the purpose of the higher 
tariff which is to provide greater 
revenue. 

Mr. Creed asked on behalf of the 
ABA that ICC suspend the new pro- 
posed revision of tariff classifications. 
Under previous procedure, the ICC 
has granted requests of this kind 
pending a public hearing at which in- 
terested parties may make known 
their views. 

In discussing his petition to the 
ICC, Mr. Creed commented that the 
Railway Express Agency has not been 
without tariff relief and that within 
the past year it has received approval 
of a 50% boost in its commodity rates 
which cover the shipment of baked 
goods. 

Traffic managers of bakery com- 
panies have informed Mr. Creed that 
the change from a commodity rate 





1949 RETAIL BAKERY 
SALES LOWER 


WASHINGTON—Sales in the na- 
tion’s independent retail bakeries 
were 7% lower during 1949 than dur- 
ing 1948, according to a recent re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 
Sales during December, 1949, were 
12% above those during the previous 
month and 11% lower than sales dur- 
ing December, 1948. 





| 


to a second-class rate by the agency 
would base the freight charges on 
the gross weight of the container and 
the products shipped. Under the com- 
modity rate, the tariff has been based 
on the net weight of the products 
shipped, which did not include the 
weight of the container in the freight 
bill. 

Rather than being able to justify 
this additional boost in rates on the 
basis of improved service, baking in- 
dustry traffic men have reported the 
service of the agency has been stead- 
ily worsening, particularly under the 
five-day work week provision in force 


within the agency, Mr. Creed pointed 
out. 

The commodity rate classification 
which up to this time has covered 
bakery goods shipments was orig- 
inally imposed to attract traffic vol- 
ume from the baking industry. Ship- 
pers have reported to Mr. Creed that 
the new rates would increase cake 
costs by 4% while the returns on the 
cake sales price is only 342%. Under 
those conditions, Mr. Creed notes, 
many shippers will be forced to halt 
their shipments by express complete- 
ly unless they could pass on the in- 
creased costs to the consumer. 





Design Principles for Bakery 
Machinery Approved by Group 


NEW YORK—A set of basic prin- 
ciples of sanitary design for bakery 
machinery was approved by the Bak- 
ing Industry Sanitation Standards 
Committee at its second meeting here 
Feb. 1. A. T. Prosser, chairman of the 
group, presided at the meeting. 

The principles were part of a re- 
port and recommendation presented 
by Dr. Edward L. Holmes, head of 
the department of sanitation of the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
recommendations outlined step by 
step a recommended procedure to 
be followed in developing sanitation 
standards on a representative list of 
equipment. 

The committee on subcommittees, 
under the chairmanship of H. E. Hil- 
debrand, reported that his committee 
had considered which items of equip- 
ment and machinery were the most 
important and were specifically to be 
given first consideration. He suggest- 
ed that five task groups be organized 
to get the program started, these 
task groups to be concerned with: 

(1) Flour equipment, (2) horizon- 
tal mixers, (3) vertical mixers, (4) 
proofers and (5) dough troughs. 

Two persons already have accepted 
chairmanships for task groups. Morris 
Cohen, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, is to be chairman of the 


flour equipment group and E. F. Sper- 
ling, Helms Bakery, Los Angeles, 
chairman of the horizontal mixer 
group. 

Mr. Hildebrand stated that it was 
the intention of his committee to 
push for the development of stand- 
ards for these groups and to release 
these standards individually rather 
than waiting for an entire program 
to be completed. 

It was decided to request certain 
public and private agencies in the 
field of sanitation to designate con- 
sultants to the over-all committee and 
for the purpose of securing such con- 
sultants a committee was appointed 
consisting of A. J. Faulhaber, chair- 
man, J. Lloyd Barron and Howard 
O. Hunter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


42 NEW MEMBERS ADDED 
TO AIB MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


CHICAGO—Forty-two firms were 
added to the membership roll of the 
American Institute of Baking during 
the year 1949 and five previously en- 
rolled members increased their con- 
tributions, the AIB recently an- 
nounced. 

An allied trades membership com- 
mittee was established during 1949, 











Certificates Will Be Sent to 
Bakers’ Program Subscribers 


CHICAGO — Subscribers to the 
Bakers of America Program for the 
years 1950-51 will soon be receiving 
certificates each with their own indi- 
vidual number. This will certify that 
the recipient has subscribed on the 
prescribed basis and is entitled to use 
the materials resulting from the Bak- 
ers of America Program. 

Along with the certificate, sub- 
scribers will be furnished reproduc- 
tion proofs of the emblem which can 
be used in the preparation of adver- 
tising, packaging or in other ways in 
which they care to reproduce the 
emblem. 

“Concentrated effort will be put 
forth to establish this emblem in the 
minds of consumers, grocers, restau- 
rant operators and other influential 
groups,” Walter Hopkins, program 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, announced. 


All consumer advertising will show 
the emblem as well as advertising in 
grocery and restaurant trade mag- 
azines. Publicity will flow to all avail- 
able channels. 

Coupled with this, decals are being 
prepared for use on trucks, store 
doors and shop windows. A request 
for orders is being sent to subscrib- 
ing bakers immediately so that mate- 
rial will be on hand for the coming 
promotions. Bakers have been urged 
to send their orders in promptly to 
assure prompt delivery. 





Bakers of America Program Emblem 
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consisting of AIB members among 
the allied trades group. Members of 
this committee, the purpose of which 
was to enroll as AIB members other 
allied trades’ organizations were: 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr. (chairman), 
Doughnut Corporation of America; 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Franklin J. Bergenthal, 
Brolite Co.; William E. Derrick, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; Charles A. Fisher, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; John Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co.; Joseph A. Lee, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc.; 
Walter Malberg, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Harvey J. Patterson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; M. G. Rhodes, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co.; Frank J. 
Torrens, Borden Co., and Frank S§S. 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING PLANNED MAY 10 


NEWPORT, KY.—The Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. and the Mem- 
phis Master Bakers Assn. will hold 
a one-day meeting May 10 at Frank- 
fort, Ky., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by M. J. Fickenscher, 
Newport, secretary of the Kentucky 
group. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Briefs Concerning 
Bread Standards 
Hearing Filed 


WASHINGTON—Briefs in connec- 
tion with the bread standards hear- 
ing, which was completed last Sept. 
20 after sessions in 1941, 1943, 1948 
and 1949, were filed by interested 
parties prior to the Feb. 10 deadline. 

Officials of the Federal Security 
Agency, which conducted the hearing, 
are now studying the 17,130-page 
record and the voluminous exhibits 
and briefs. The next step in the pro- 
cedure will be the issuance of a set 
of proposed bread standards. Briefs 
may then be filed by interested par- 
ties who have objections to the pro- 
posed order. Following study of these 
briefs, the final order will be written. 

Baking industry observers have pre- 
dicted that the final definitions and 
standards for bread and rolls or buns 
will not become effective before late 
1950. 

The American Bakers Assn. filed 
a 75-page brief in connection with 
the hearings. The ABA announced 
that in addition to recommending 
changes as proposed by the ABA 
bread standards advisory committee 
and approved by the ABA board of 
governors, the brief also took the 
position that there should be no lim- 
it on the use of mono- and di-glyceride 
shortenings. A copy of ABA’s brief is 
available to any member request- 
ing it. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS PLAN 
MEETING AT OKMULGEE 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. will hold a two-day 
meeting March 28-29 at the baking 
school of the state’s industrial branch 
of the A. & M. College here. The 
primary object of the meeting is to 
inform Oklahoma bakers as to the 
importance of the baking school, 
which now has an enrollment of 200. 
The modern plant is a source of pride 
to officials of the state association as 
it compares favorably with old estab- 
lished schools. 
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Bakers’ Union Plans Single Contract 





CONTINENTAL BAKING FIRST 
TARGET FOR NEW CAMPAIGN 





Plans Discussed at Contract Conference in Chicago Feb. 
20-21—Each Participating Local to Be Repre- 
sented on Negotiating Committee 


CHICAGO—Plans for the negotia- 
tion of a single nationwide contract 
with the Continental Baking Co., 
were discussed at the contract con- 
ference of the Continental Baking di- 
vision of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers International Union of 
America held here Feb. 20-21. Wesley 
Reedy, chairman of the Continental 
Baking division of the union, has in- 
dicated that the union expects to 
clear all legal angles and issue a 60- 
day notice to the Continental Baking 
Co. for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Each participating local union is 
entitled to name one member on the 
negotiating committee, or to have 
an elected delegate of another local 
union in its area represent its inter- 
ests in negotiations. These appoint- 
ments are to be made by March 18. 

The negotiating committee auto- 
matically will become the strike 
strategy committee, according to the 
union’s plans. Each member of the 
negotiating committee will cast a 
vote for each local union he repre- 
sents. 

Strike Vote Authorized 

The officers of the Continental 
Baking division of the union were 
authorized to call for a strike vote 
of member unions if a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the company 
is not signed by May 1. In the mean- 
time, local unions have been instruc- 
ted not to send Continental Baking 
Co., either the 60- or 30-day notice. 

Attending the contract conference 
were 83 delegates representing 54 lo- 
cal unions, 5 auxiliaries and 1 branch. 

Officials of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
last November announced their inten- 
tion to seek nationwide contracts 
with all large interstate baking firms. 
Whereas the custom in the past has 
been for these firms to negotiate local 
agreements with local unions, the 
new union drive will seek one na- 
tional contract applicable to all 
branches of a baking chain. 

First meeting of the campaign was 
held here Dec. 5-6 when national of- 
ficers of the union met with 107 dele- 





HAROLD BOHLIN NAMED 
BY J. R. SHORT COMPANY 


TORONTO — The appointment of 
Harold Bohlin in a sales and service 
capacity has been announced by J. 
R. Short, Jr., president of the J. R. 
Short Canadian Mills, Ltd. For the 
past five years Mr. Bohlin has been 
general production superintendent of 
the Canadian Bakeries and previous 
to that occupied a similar position 
with the western division of Weston’s 
Bakeries, Ltd. Mr. Bohlin will make 
his headquarters in Toronto and his 
appointment, according to Mr. Short, 
represents a step to enlarge the com- 
pany’s sales and service organization. 


gates representing 60 local unions, 5 
auxiliaries and 1 branch. 

The establishment of a Continental 
Baking division of the international 
union was adopted at the Dec. 5-6 
conference, subject to ratification by 
participating local unions and the lo- 
cal union members employed at Con- 
tinental Baking Co. establishments 
under their jurisdiction. 

The terms of a negotiated nation- 
wide agreement will be submitted for 
acceptance or rejection by the local 
union members employed in the 
plants of the Continental Baking Co., 
the union has announced. 


Procedure Announced 


“All strike votes involving mem- 
bers of participating local unions em- 
ployed in Continental Baking estab- 
lishments shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with international constitu- 
tional provisions,’ the union an- 
nouncement said. “Participating local 
unions whose contracts with the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. expire prior to 
March 15, 1950, shall enter negotia- 
tions in their usual manner. If the 
participating local unions whose con- 
tracts expire prior to March 15 desire 
to have the Continental Baking divi- 
sion represent them in the negotia- 
tion of a new contract, they may do 
so in accordance with the rules that 
have been formulated ... 

“All participating local unions 
whose present contracts expire after 
May 1, 1950, shall be granted full par- 





ticipation in the new contract con- 
ference and the negotiations with the 
Continental Baking Co.” 

The 107 delegates attending the 
Dec. 5-6 meeting represented locals 
that have under contract 79 plants of 
the Continental Baking Co. employ- 
ing approximately 5,386 members. By 
a roll-call vote, they recommended 
that each participating local union 
adopt the entire organizational struc- 
ture of the Continental Baking divi- 
sion as outlined at the conference. 

Herman Winter is president of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America and 
William F. Schnitzler is general sec- 
retary-treasurer. Wesley Reedy is 
chairman of the Continental Baking 
division of the union and Louis Ge- 
nuth is secretary. 
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AUGUST MEETING PLANNED 
BY WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. — The 
12th annual convention of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Aug. 13-15, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by P. 
G. Sayre, secretary of the group. 
Reservations for the meeting will be 
handled through the office of the se¢- 
retary at 123 13th St. Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 
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TBMA NAMES BAG BUYER 


SEATTLE — Fisher Bag Co. has 
been named as a cooperating bag- 
buying firm in the national cotton 
bag converting program, it has been 
announced by the Textile Bag Mfrs. 
Assn. The program is designed to as- 
sist bakers in disposing of textile 
bags and current prices for once-used 
cotton bags may be obtained from 
the Fisher firm by bakeries in the 
Pacific Northwest. 








“Price Maintenance” Charged 


in New York Bread Price Probe 


NEW YORK—James H. Sheils, in- 
vestigation commissioner, has an- 
nounced that the city’s study of bread 
prices has shown “strong indications of 
price maintenance” among wholesalers 
and retailers. The investigation has 
already covered the five major baking 
companies, which Mr. Sheils identified 
as Continental, General, Ward and 
Gordon baking companies and the 
Purity Bakeries Corp. The inquiry, 
he indicated, will be broadened to 
check on the charges of independent 
bakeries. 

The investigation was begun last 
Dec. 12 by John Murtagh, now chief 
magistrate, on an order from Mayor 
William O’Dwyer. 

In addition to the large bakers, the 
department’s staff has covered 10,860 
retail stores. This has shown, Mr. 
Sheils said, that 99.49% sold the 
white bread of these companies at 
the same prices. He said that sub- 
stantial reductions are possible in 
the price of bread and that the cost 
of ingredients has dropped consider- 
ably in the last two years. 

Meanwhile, subpoenas have been 
served on 11 food chains of this city 


calling for full records relative to 
all transactions with baking com- 
panies, Mr. Sheils announced March 
6. Records of the chain stores from 
March 1, 1949, to March 1, 1950, must 
be presented by March 10. In making 
the announcement, he stated that 
“our investigation to date leads us 
to believe that certain major bak- 
ing companies are baking and selling 
to chain stores special brand breads,” 
and he declared that it appears these 
are priced lower per loaf than “the 
bakers’ own product of equivalent 
weight.” 

The commissioner stated that he 
desired data on discounts and price 
adjustments or rebates. He said he 
was particularly interested “to learn 
if the chain stores get any special 
rebates for handling the bread in 
bulk.” 

The subpoenas were served on the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; 
Gristede Bros.; Grand Union Tea 
Co.; H. C. Bohack Co., Inc.; Thomas 
Roulston, Inc.; Peter Reeves Markets, 
Inc.; Food Fair Stores, Inc.; Safe- 
way Stores, Inc.; Diamond “K” Mar- 
kets; Big Bear Food Stores, Inc., and 
the King Kullen Grocery Co., Inc. 


Industrial Users 
Urge Increase 
in Sugar Quota 


WASHINGTON — The industrial 
sugar users’ organization has urged 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to increase the domestic sugar con- 
sumption estimate for 1950, which 
was set last December at 7,500,000 
short tons, raw value. 

The request was contained in a let- 
ter to Lawrence Myers, director of 
the Sugar Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, fol- 
lowing a meeting at which current 
sugar consumption facts were dis- 
cussed. 

“We wish again to express to you 
and through you to the Secretary 
our deep concern over the failure of 
the department to recognize what we 
believe to be impelling justification 
for the setting of a domestic con- 
sumption estimate in excess of 7,- 
500,000 tons,’’ the letter said. ‘‘The 
fact that sugar distribution in Janu- 
ary of this year was somewhat be- 
low January distribution last year 
has in no way modified our position 
and it should be noted that last year’s 
early distribution was rather heavy. 
Nothing that has come to our atten- 
tion indicates as low an actual distri- 
bution of sugar as that effected last 
year and consequently we again urge 
an estimate which would permit ap- 
propriate quota increases. 

“Since the hearing on the 1950 
consumption estimate, the world sug- 
ar supply for the year can be more 
nearly forecast. This forecast is below 
last year. Cuba is the only source of 
world sugar of any consequence and 
it is believed eminently desirable and 
consistent with foresighted conserva- 
tive administration of the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to have immediately allocated 
for the U.S. additional quota sugar. 

“We thank you for meeting with 
us and urge your favorable recom- 
mendation of an increased domestic 
consumption estimate for 1950.” 

The letter was signed by Gordon 
Pickett Peyton for the industrial 
sugar users’ group. 
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GOTTERIED BAKING CO. 
STILL NOT OPERATING 


NEW YORK—The Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co. is still not operating despite 
a recent court order calling for end 
of the strike begun Dec. 28. Although 
the court Feb. 23 decided that the 
strike had occurred pending arbitra- 
tion and thus was a violation of a 
covenant in the contract, the union 
has taken the matter before the 
appellate division. 

Pickets have been pulled off the 
company plant in accordance with the 
injunctive order but there is no indi- 
cation of the possibility of resuming 
operations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
M. C. CHENBURG NAMED 

SAN FRANCISCO—The appoint- 
ment of M. C. Chenburg to the posi- 
tion of assistant western sales man- 
ager of Holly Sugar Corp. has been 
announced by R. L. Woodward, direc- 
tor of sales. Mr. Chenburg’s activi- 
ties will cover California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
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MORE ATTENTION CENTERED 
ON PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 





Insect Infestation, Dry Topsoil Cause Concern in South- 
western Wheat Belt; Flour Prices Held Fairly 
Steady in Spite of Wheat Gains 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


Recognition of the price support 
program's impact in the final months 
of the crop year and the first serious 
doubts about the winter wheat out- 
look combined in early March to 
strengthen wheat price levels. Analy- 
sis of the government’s final report 
of wheat tied up under loans and 
purchase agreements indicated to 
most observers that most of the 
year’s carryover would be in the gov- 
ernment’s hands and that free wheat 
supplies would be relatively scarce 
as the new harvest approaches. 

Wheat markets this year escaped 
the drastic February declines made 
in 1949 and 1948, and by the middle 
of that month had started a sustained 
climb which resulted in quotations 
in early March about 10¢ above those 
in early February. Cash wheat prices 
generally followed the futures quota- 


tions, although in the Southwest 
premiums fell off when futures 
reached the highest points. Flour 


quotations, meanwhile, held relative- 
ly steady and wound up in early 
March 10¢ lower at the bottom of the 
range for spring wheat types to 5¢ 
higher on hard winters. A much 
stronger millfeed market helped to 
steady flour quotations while wheat 
costs climbed. 

The behavior of markets in the past 
month may very well be an indication 
of the price trend from now until a 
switch is made to the new crop basis. 
A number of factors which have an 
important bearing on the situation 
are summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 


368 MILLION BUSHELS 
UNDER PRICE SUPPORT 


The total amount of 1949-crop 
wheat under price support amounts 
to 368 million bushels, slightly larg- 
er than the 343 million bushels under 
support last year. Of the 1949 total, 
44 million bushels were included in 
the purchase agreement category, 
while the previous year this type of 
price support was provided on about 
100 million bushels. The relatively 
smaller portion of the total this year 
under purchase agreements bolsters 
the contention of some observers that 
free supplies of wheat are likely to 
be limited. It is pointed out that 
whenever prices reach the loan or 
support level producers may be in- 
duced to sell purchase agreement 
wheat. However, redemption of wheat 
pledged as loan collateral requires a 
price high enough above the loan to 
cover accrued storage and other 
charges 

The amount of wheat owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. or controlled 


by that agency under loans was esti- 
mated at about 475 million bushels 
as of Feb. 1. On the basis of the pres- 


ent export outlook and expected do- 
mestic disappearance, a carryover in- 
to the new crop year starting July 1 


of slightly less than this amount is 
anticipated. Thus, observers foresee 
tight market supplies in the midst of 
huge actual supplies withheld by the 
government program. (The amount 
under purchase agreement is not in- 
cluded in the above figures since 
there is no way of knowing how much 
of it has been sold during the recent 
climb of prices above the loan level.) 


EXPORTS FAIL 
TO ACCELERATE 

At the end of January U.S. exports 
of wheat and wheat products contin- 
ued to lag nearly 40% behind last 
year, reaching 193 million bushels in 
the seven-month period. The goal for 
the entire crop year set by the gov- 
ernment is 375 million bushels, but 
trade observers believe considerably 
less than this actually will be shipped. 
Several large allocations from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
have not yet been used by prospective 
buyers, and some step-up in the 
movement may be expected. An indi- 
cation of changing conditions in the 
U.S. export outlook may be seen in 
the report that supplies of wheat for 
export and carryover in the USS., 
Canada, Argentina and Australia 
March 1 totaled 100 million bushels 
more than a year earlier and 200 mil- 
lion more than two years ago. At the 
same time, home supplies in import- 
ing countries have gained materially. 


WHEAT BELT GETS 
FIRST CROP SCARE 


Real concern over winter wheat 
prospects has been shown in recent 
weeks for the first time since the crop 
was planted. Much moisture is need- 
ed in all sections of the Southwest, 
as dry topsoil and high winds have 
resulted in soil blowing in western 
parts of the area. Also, infestation by 
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greenbugs is reported serious in im- 
portant wheat-growing counties of 
Oklahoma and Texas. Government 
entomologists say that heavy rains 
are needed to halt the infestation. 
The picture, of course, is not by any 
means black at this point, but weath- 
er breaks will have an important 
bearing on the market in coming 
weeks. 


BUYERS CONTINUE 
CAUTIOUS POLICY 


Most flour buyers during the past 
month have been content to extend 
their bookings only for relatively 
short periods, usually 30 days. A re- 
cent wave of spring wheat flour buy- 
ing at favorable prices put a large 
amount of flour on the books, but few 
bakers took on their requirements 
beyond mid-April. Only a few of the 

‘cer independent bakers, among all 
buyers are booked as far ahead as 
the first of June, according to trade 
reports. Further reports indicate 
that some of the large chains have 
placed all their buying on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis to offset mar- 
ket uncertainties. 


MORE SUPPORT FUNDS 
FOR CCC SEEN 


In Washington there appears little 
doubt that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will be granted its request for 
a $2 billion increase in its borrowing 
power to finance the price support 
program. The furds are necessary, 
CCC officials have pointed out to 
Congress, to fulfill support commit- 
ments made on 1950 farm production. 
Up to Feb. 1 the agency had invested 
nearly $4 billion in price supports 
under the present $4.75 billion limit. 
The Brannan Plan is still a hot po- 
litical issue, but support for it seems 
to be waning. Extension of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Act is up for congressional considera- 
tion and has strong administration 
backing. The ECA is providing funds 
for a large share of current U.S. 
wheat exports, and the decision made 
by Congress on ECA’s future will be 
of marked importance for that rea- 
son. 


MILLFEED STARTS 
SPRING CLIMB 

Millfeed made a good price recov- 
ery during the past month, with 
gains averaging about $6 ton record- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


March 4 flour quotations per sack (100 Ib.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 
Chicago 


Spring family $...@7.50 


Spring top patent ; waits 65@5.85 
Spring high gluten .... one 000 @ wes 
Spring short ..... PTE tae ake 
Spring standard . phan ad 5.45 @5.75 
Spring first clear . : ? : 4.60@5.30 
Hard winter short ; 5.50@5.75 
Hard winter standard 5.35@ 5.55 
Hard winter first clear rT ---@4.65 
Soft winter short patent . 6.00 @6.85 
Soft winter standard . 5.00@6.60 
Soft winter straight oso @ ace 
Soft winter first clear ‘ 5.60@5.85 
Rye flour, white ---@4.15 
Rye flour, dark 3.15 @3.40 

New York 
Spring high gluten 6.30@6.45 
Spring short ewes — coeo®@ ese 
Spring standard . : 7 : . §.95@6.15 
Spring first clear . ein na . 5.35@5.60 
Hard winter short . Fea . 6.05@6.25 
Hard winter standard 5.75 @5.90 
Soft winter straight ; 5.15 @5.95 
Soft winter standard ee ree 
Rye flour, white 4.60@4.70 
I flour, dark -@ 


LS Sa 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
S..2@E.88 G10. Qics Vai eG .cs OTS 
oo @ cas ooc@ one oes@ coc ee ore 
5.70 @6.00 er ae «acu 6.20@6.25 
5.60@5.95 tase ass «+ + @5.75 ae ree 
5.40 @5.75 a Pee -+-@5.60 5.85@5.90 
4.90@5.55 600 @ ove @5.10 5.20@5.30 
--@... 5.50@5.55 @5.60 coe as 
one « 5.25@5.40 @5.40 5.95@6.00 
---@... 4.05@4.25 @4.65 5.65@5.70 
--@... 6.50@6.90 @6.35 5.50@5.55 
eee. al oe a0 ee ee —. wee 
--@... 5.30@5.40 ---@5.25 6.30@5.35 
ae oe one wes -++@4.60 4.15@4.20 
4.00@4.30 sane Gas -»-@4.60 4.94@5.00 
3.00 @ 3.35 anvil oa ---@3.50 3.85@3.90 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlantz 
6.4 5 6.30@6.55 ove co 
6.2: 6.15 @6.45 — ee 
6.15 5.95 @6.35 @ 
5.70 5.25@5.65 @ 
6.00 ( 5.93@6.15 -@ 
5.75@5.90 5.77@5.92 5.73@5.90 idee kee 
«+-@... 5.02@5.97 — ree — see 
4.85@5.05 ee ee Fee a 
4.60 @4.70 @ 4.61@4.65 @ 
-@ ‘ a 3.85 @4.11 @ 


ed. Demand for the flour milling by- 
product normally is good through the 
spring season as formula feed manu- 
facturers step up their output, and 
apparently this year is not going to 
be an exception. This condition, of 
course, tends to permit mills 19 otfer 
flour at lower prices than if demand 
for millfeed is poor. 
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PAUL V. CONNELL NAMED 
TO J. H. DAY CO. POST 


CINCINNATI—Paul V. Connell, a 
veteran of 30 years in sales engineer- 
ing in the bakery equipment industry, 
has been named assistant director of 
sales and service for the J. H. Day 
Co., manufacturer of bakery equip- 
ment here. He takes over his new po- 
sition after 10 years with the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. in the 
Midwest territory. Mr. Connell at- 
tended the Cincinnati University Col- 
lege of Engineering. 
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Flour Production 
During December 
Reported Down 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Decem- 
ber, 1949, has been reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as_ 18,679,000 
sacks, a decline of 3% from the total 
output for November, and 18% less 
than the output for December, 1948. 

Flour mills operated at 61.8% of 
capacity for the month, as compared 
with 68.9% in November, the Census 
Bureau reported. 

Only one state, Illinois, showed a 
gain in production during the month 
as compared with November, 1949. 
Output for mills in that state during 
December totaled 1,053,000 sacks as 
compared with 1,001,000 sacks for 
November. The gain was about 5%. 
Production declined 944% in Missouri; 
the declines in other major flour pro- 
ducing states were in line with the 
national average of 3%. 

Wheat ground during the month 
amounted to 43.5 million bushels, 
compared with 44.9 million bushels in 
November and 52 million bushels in 
December of 1948. Wheat offal output 
was 378,000 tons in December, as 
compared with 389,000 tons in No- 
vember. 

The Census Bureau said these fig- 
ures represent the output of all com- 
mercial flour mills in the U.S. About 
96% of the totals are reported by 
the 400 largest mills, and the balance 
estimated. The estimated portion is 
derived from an annual survey of 
the smaller mills. 








¥ ¥ 
Rye Flour Output 

WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during December, 
1949, totaled 144,000 sacks, a de- 
cline of 29% from the 203,000 sacks 
produced during November, 1949. The 
Census Bureau, in reporting rye flour 
output, announced that rye grindings 
during December totaled 318,000 bu., 
compared with 431,000 bu. during No- 
vember. Rye offal produced during 
the month totaled 1,586 tons. 
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Baking Firms 
Report Decreases 
in Sales, Income 


Sales and net income figures for six 
large chain baking companies for the 
year 1949 showed decreases from 
comparative figures for the previous 
year, with a single exception. The ex- 
ception was the 1949 sales record of 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 

4 eries, Inc., which reported a new high 

. for sales in the history of the com- 
pany with an increase of 44% in 
bread tonnage. 

Even with this new record of sales, 
the Campbell Taggart net income for 
1949 dropped below that for 1948. The 
other five baking companies—Conti- 
nental Baking Co., General Baking 
Co., Interstate Bakeries Corp., Purity 
Bakeries Corp. and Ward Baking Co. 
—all reported decreases in both sales 
and net income for 1949, as compared 
with figures for 1948. 

; Companies with operations serv- 

be ing the New York metropolitan area 
were unanimous in citing the 21-week 
strike affecting baking plants in that 
area as the principal cause of the re- 
duction in 1949 profits and sales, as 
compared with 1948 figures. 

Comparative 1949 and 1948 sales 
and profit figures for the six compan- 





ies follow: 
CAMPBELL TAGGART 

1949 Sales........... $85,048,513 

1908 Gales... .......-. 82,831,334 

2 eer 7,257,595 

I IN cca) ere eacacs 8,003,473 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
Se $154,299,443 

1948 Sales.......... 161,238,774 

1G) Woeb....2..-.0% 5,543,196 
er 7,673,101 

GENERAL BAKING CO. 

‘A 1949 Sales.......... $105,953,757 
4 TONS Dales... 0.00 110,540,499 
‘ | rar 3,067,974 
 * - Serre 4,694,363 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. 

1949 Sales........... $55,267,632 
er 58,724,649 

4 fo er 2,349,372 
ere 2,436,543 

PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 

BO Gs a v0 soc cen $67,249,163 

BE GE oo ci cece 74,582,945 
Eo oe ncs-ere-erne 2,921,812 

BE NS cao hcaicmns 3,965,782 

WARD BAKING CO. 

1949 Sales........... $80,290,263 
ee 86,072,667 
Se 3,172,902 
BSR ow isersanbs 3,685,443 
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EKCO PRODUCTS REPORTS 
1949 INCOME AND SALES 


CHICAGO—Arthur Keating, chair- 
man of Ekco Products Co., has re- 
ported that consolidated net income 
for the company in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1949, totaled $1,986,172, 
equal to $2.16 a common share. He 
said Ekco- finished the year with a 
“considerably improved” cash posi- 
tion, increasing from $4 348,966 in 
1948 to $7,085,689 in 1949. Net income 
for 1949 compared with $2,590,140, 
or $2.91 a share, in 1948. Consolidated 
sales for the 12 months totaled $29,- 
110,171, as against $30,824,650 in the 
previous period. 

Net income for the final period to- 
taled $699,590 on net sales of $8,128,- 









757, compared with $893,319 in the 
1948 quarter on sales of $8,664,140. 
Earnings per share for the final quar- 
ter of 1949 were 80¢ as against $1.03 
for the prior period. 
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KROGER SALES DOWN 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the first four-week period of 
1950 ending Jan. 28, totaled $59,355,- 
074, a decrease of 5% from the sales 
of $62,528,880 for the four-week pe- 
riod a year ago. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 2,183, compared with 2,343 
stores during the 1949 first period, a 
decrease of 7%. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. 
REPORTS 1949 SALES 


~<>— 
Net Profit Amounted to $3,067,974, 
Compared with $4,694,363 
for 1948 


NEW YORK—Sales of the General 
Baking Co. for the year 1949 were 
$105,953,757, compared with §$110,- 
540,499 for 1948, George L. Morri- 
son, president, said in the company’s 
annual report. 

“Sales for the year 1949,” he said, 
“would have equalled, or nearly so 
the sales volume of the prior year had 
it not been for a strike of 21 weeks’ 
duration ending July 25, 1949, in- 
volving four of the company’s bak- 
eries located in New York City.” 

Profit, after provision for federal 
income taxes, for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1949, was $3,067,974, equal after 
preferred dividends to $1.52 a share 
on common stock outstanding. This 
compares with profit, after taxes, of 
$4,694,363 for the year 1948, or $2.56 
a share on common stock outstanding. 
Earnings for 1949 were adversely 
affected by the long strike referred 
to above. 

Dividends paid during 1949 were $8 
a share on the noncallable cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 85¢ a share 
on the common stock (60¢ regular 
and 25¢ extra). 

In addition, a 15¢ a share common 
dividend was paid Feb. 1, 1950. 

The current assets of the company 
at the close of the fiscal year, 1949, 
including cash of $7,082,517, amount- 
ed to $14,894,577, and current liabili- 
ties totaled $6,532,789, leaving a net 
working capital of $8,361,788. 

“Replacements and improvements 
and new construction of plant and 
property during the year 1949 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 


Gunanl Gane Onn 96 bra.’ EE ee re one eee 


General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “ar 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd. 


Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 

National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 


EE Ga bac beewe o W062 6 stews cre ees 


Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
¢Sterling Drug 
¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 


*Standard Milling Co. 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 4, Mar. 4, 
-——1949-50—_. 1950 1950 
wbeenecatak see 1% 383g 50 51% 
cepts 4, 1% 4% 436 
ee apne 1934 13% 19 19% 
stele Soins 100 $5 97 98 
nae ik Gara 73% 57 ve 69% 
ge 189 171% 183% 185% 
nee h iets 12% 9% 16%, 10% 
12 9% 1l% 115% 
hpisotininta 166 154 163% *164%~ 
35 bere 56% 4454 56% 56% 
Re Gene 113 97 112% 113 
SbNRe es 129 123% 127 129 
Peer 145 103% 141% 143 
<ekenes 142 12834 131% 136% 
[oehlnhs 115% 8% il 10% 
ob E eens 34 3014, 33% 33% 
0d eae 163 133 163 167 
saan te Taig 41334 27 431%, 42%, 
eee 99 90 96% 961% 
ik AS 130% 105% 12914 127 
ig pce eee 10% 36% 394 3854 
ation an 186 170% 182 183% 
ae ae ad 19 i3% 17% lj 
Liars 18 il 8 17% 
dg ah ecae 344 26 33% 34% 
Es. 105% 10034 104 105 
1th aa late ate 89 574 89 88 
Targcstele ea 34H%HQ 2414 32% 33 
Peery 9% 6% 8% 1% 
cee eects 90 V7 88 87 
ene Op ek 233q 17% 22% 23 
pieciteleoriecs 92u% 82 91% 92 
cp carca 41% 35 38144 38% 
maeeee 100 94 99 99% 
ee Wacee ou 60% 36% 564 5914 
Be ee 32% 19% 31 314% 
eet Sik ae 110 103 10814 0 
jaaeeas 954 rh 834 834 
Laan 6% 23% 654 6% 
oar 19% 12 1834 1854 
ae See 102 87% 100 101 
Bid Asked 
sale A i inde abe: 13% 15 
— 17% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 4: 


Horn & Hardart Corp of New York, $5 Pfd. 111 


Wagner Baking Co., 
*Previous close. 
icals, Inc. 


112% 
10934 


09 
**Chicago stock market. +Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
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amounted to $3,929,942, compared 
with $2,972,047 in 1948, an increase 
of $957,895 over the prior year,” Mr. 
Morrison said in his report. “A sub- 
stantial portion of this amount was 
expended for replacements of over- 
aged automobiles, and the erection 
of a bread bakery adjoining our cake 
and sweet goods plant at Richmond, 
Va., so as to take adequate care of 
our growing business in Virginia. A 
large sales branch building was erect- 
ed during the year at Bridgeton, 
N.J., providing ample facilities to 
take care of increased consumer de- 
mand in southern New Jersey. 

“The company is continually en- 
deavoring to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in our industry, especially 
in production equipment, and in this 
connection we have been fortunate to 
be one of the first to install a new 
type reversible sheeter, molder and 
automatic dusting and panning ma- 








February Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from January Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 13,005,375 sacks of flour during February. This is a decrease 
of 836,865 sacks from the January output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 14,215,675 sacks during February, 1949, or 1,210,300 more than for 
the past month. Two years ago the production for February was 14,718,217 
and three years ago 15,999,566. Based on the Bureau of the Census produc- 
tion for December, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 72.6% of the total flour production in the US. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in February, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for 
that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 17,913,000 


sacks. 
Monthly flour output, 


in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, 


as reported to The North- 


western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


February 
50 


*Previous -———————— February 
1948 








19 month 1949 1947 
I ikknctecsw cv aceecceos 2,887,811 2,986,619 3,032,782 3,367,500 4,148,159 
ag, ELLER LER TEL ET 4,939,304 5,244,854 5,465,554 5,850,456 6,139,151 
PE wi hied6 85 050 < 0's <.0.0\0 0 vedo 2,120,437 2,388,864 2,032,053 2,027,440 1,811,221 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,174,371 2,175,485 2,333,980 2,215,201 2,315,054 
North Pacific Coast ..........- $83,452 1,046,418 1,351,306 1,257,620 1,585,981 
pO eT Tee ee Te 005,375 13,842,240 14,215,675 14,718,217 15,999,566 

Percentage of total U.S. output 72.6 72.6 69 69 67 





chine. . . . A substantial amount has 
been spent for these machines. In the 
very near future all of our plants 
will be equipped with this improved 
machinery.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER CO. REPORTS 
1949 INCOME, SALES 


CINCINNATI—The Kroger Co. has 
reported net 1949 income of $13,636,- 
564, equal to $7.42 a share, after 
taxes. This was equivalent to approx- 
imately 1.7¢ per dollar of sales. In 
1948, earnings before reserves were 
$11,811,120, or $6.43 a share. No re- 
serves were established during 1949, 
but provisions for federal income 
taxes last year totaled $9,290,000. 
Dividends amounting to $3.50 per 
share were paid last year to 27,041 
company stockholders. 

Sales for the 1949 fiscal year to- 
taled $807,739,440, an average of $15,- 
533,451 a week, compared to average 
weekly sales of $15,578,647 during the 
preceding year, when total sales were 
$825,668,323. Average weekly mer- 
chandise tonnage movement in 1949 
increased slightly over 1948, and 
price levels were generally somewhat 
lower. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MT. VERNON MILLING CO. 
PLANS STORAGE ADDITION 


MT. VERNON, IND.—The Mt. Ver- 
non Milling Co. division of J. R. Short 
Milling Co. will erect a 220,000-bu. 
elevator adjacent to its present plant. 
Y. F. Combs, manager, said that pre- 
liminary contracts have been let with 
Central Concrete & Engineering Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Construction will start immediate- 
ly and it is planned to have the ele- 
vator in operation by June 1. 

A dryer of 15,000-bu. daily capacity 
will be installed in the new plant, 
along with grain cleaning machinery 
of the latest design. 
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Part of Long Range Program 








CHICAGO — America’s 50 million ‘“6-way Nourishment” and the flag- 
calorie-conscious women are being marked symbol—was to gain adver- 
brought face to face for the first tising recognition and public accept- 


on the same subject will follow next 
fall. 

The “fattening” problem as well 
as the nutritional theme were defined 





time with officially approved facts on 
bread consumption versus weight, the 
Millers National Federation points 
out. The women are the targets of 
the latest Wheat Flour Institute ad- 
vertisement, which is aimed at the 
public’s bread and flour “fattening 
phobia.”’ 

Appearance of the advertisement is 
bringing enthusiastic reaction from 
millers and bakers, according to 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program. The 
ad—under the caption, “Do you think 
you should cut out bread when you're 
reducing?”—is appearing in spring 
issues of leading national publications, 
including Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, Better Homes & Gardens, Par- 
ents, Woman’s Day and Family Cir- 
cle. 

The millers’ ads from the begin- 
ning have carried strong paragraphs 
on the bread-and-diet angle. This is, 
however, the first time that a public 
attitude has been brought under a 
direct attack challenging the popular 
concept of wheat flour foods and their 
effect on weight. 

Third Step 

The ad marks the third step of a 
three-phase program established as 
the millers’ advance strategy. The 
first step—following reduction of the 


complex nutritional story to simple, 
terms 


understandable expressed in 





ance. In the second phase the symbol 
and its meaning were associated with 


distinguished personalities, qualified vey, 


in the millers’ original consumer sur- 
which disclosed that 30.1% 





This Is the Third Phase of a 
Three-Part Plan 


The Wheat Flour Institute advertisement attacking the 
popular concept of bread consumption and its effect on weight 
is the third part of a three-phase program. It follows pre- 
vious drives to gain wide recognition of the nutritional value 
of wheat flour foods. 

The first step—after the nutritional story was explained 
in the simple “6-Way Nourishment” theme and the flag- 
marked symbol—was to win advertising recognition and 
public acceptance. And the second step was to associate 
the symbol and its meaning with persons qualified to speak 





authoritatively on the importance of wheat flour foods. 
The third-step advertisement, which is appearing in lead- 
ing national publications, aims directly at the “fattening 
phobia” while continuing the nutritional theme. 
ad on the same subject will be used in the fall. 


Another 








to speak with authority on the impor- 
tance of wheat flour foods in modern 
diet. 

The third phase, the “fattening 
phobia” ad, hammers directly at a 
specific problem while continuing the 
basic nutritional theme. Another ad 


Do you think you 


should cut out Bread 
when you're reducing? 


NOW THAT WHITE BREAD AND FLOUR ARE ENRICHED WITH 


VITAMINS AND FOOD IRON, MANY DIET LISTS ARE OUT-OF- 
DATE. READ THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT, ACCEPTED BY THE 
COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION OF THE AMERICAN 









IF YOU 


p ye 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


RE DIETING TO LOSE WEIGHT, remember 

rics are what you want to cut, not essential 

amins and mincral nutrients. The thiamine, nia- 

riboflavin and iron in enriched bread and flour 
keep fit while you're reducing 


. Remember these flags... what they sa) 


Ww 





WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUIL 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Helps body 


NIACIN 
Helps keep tasues 
heolthy and 
prevent pellagro 






IRON 
Helps build the red 
blood needed tor 

heath 


-way nourishment in 


PENRICHED BREWDand FLOUR 


This hard-hitting ad is appearing in several popular magazines such as 


Life 


and Saturday Evening Post. 


those interviewed cut out bread when 
reducing. One out of every three per- 
sons actually volunteered — without 
prompting—the opinion that “bread 
is fattening,’”’ evidence of far greater 
prevalence of the idea. 

Copy for the new ad emphasizes 






THIAMINE 


Vitamin 8,) For 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 


FOOD ENERGY 
To maintain 
proper weight 
ond vitality 





NOT JUST TEEN-AGERS. Evers one dai’ for health and vitality 
of us should know and re- Bake at home or buy from 
member what th 


Every bite of enriched 





{or of any of the good foods 


made with enriched flour 





t6h-« 





provides six nutrients needed sources noursshment. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 





Ther O-war. lourshment in Ws 


Lnniched Bread and Hour 
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Millers Hit Fattening Phobia 


the fact that the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. has approved the statement: 

“If you're dieting to lose weight, 
remember that calories are what you 
want to cut, not essential vitamins 
and mineral nutrients. The thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron in en- 
riched bread and flour help you keep 
fit while you’re reducing.” 

Similar copy was submitted to the 
AMA council at the start of the pro- 
gram 18 months ago, but approval 
was withheld and the copy itself qual- 
ified. AMA acceptance of the copy at 
this time is considered proof of in- 
creasing approval within the medical 
profession of the millers’ program. 

The ad itself presents a full-length 
halftone illustration of a _ slender, 
modishly-dressed woman. Only the 
millers’ 6-way nourishment symbol, 
marked by flags, and the campaign 
theme—“There’s 6-way nourishment 
in enriched bread and flour’’—appear 
in color, to emphasize the story of 
enrichment. Several mills have or- 
dered reprints in quantity to distrib- 
ute to their trade. 

While this first “nonfattening” ad 
makes its attack, the continuing cam- 
paign theme is currently sustained 
in the same group of publications by 
an advertisement appealing to the 
nation’s teenagers. Mrs. Alice Thomp- 
son, publisher of the magazine, ‘‘Sev- 
enteen,” and her 17-year-old daugh- 
ter, Judy, are starred in copy and art 
dealing with the nutritional value of 
enrichment. 


MRS. ALICE THOMPSON 


\ 7 
Leerv teen-ager should 





memorize Chase /lags ’ 


JAM-SNACKS act de vefecrhavet: far tthe cawe. Mix rear falverite 
pe at burking po Suet Lowy we 2 exp om frsr. Roll h-inch 
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Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping and McCall’s are among 
the magazines carrying this ad. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 
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Me, “Eat More Bread. It’s your best and , Milgg S - o 
‘Fo cheapest food. ‘2 ‘ 
SA “Let's cooperate in spreading this fact.” \Z > Gaara Made Cay fa Mrnent 





A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1950 









HUBBARD 


““A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 





Hubbard Milling Gmpany 


Mankato. Minn. 
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island Tour... 
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Hawaiian Educators Urge 
Use of Enriched Bread, Flour 


Mrs. Clara Snyder of 
Flour Institute, last 
month in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. She observed the 
place of bread in the diet of the 
population, and investigated the at- 
titude of nutritionists, educators and 
other thought leaders toward bread. 
She called on representatives of mills 
doing business in the Islands, visited 
bakeries on three of the Islands, met 
with the Hawaiian Bakers Assn. and 
the Oahu Home Economics Assn. 

She talked with many professional 
persons in various branches of educa- 
tion, public health, publicity, and 
consumer service, and she spent a day 
visiting schools and observing the 
school lunch in operation. Mrs. Sny- 
der writes as follows of her observa- 
tions: 

“Because Orientals make up a large 
proportion of the population of the 
Hawaiian Islands, rice has been and 
still is the basic cereal food. Many 
white families eat rice regularly, as 
do other non-Oriental groups. Since 
enrichment of flour and bread, how- 
ever, nutritionists and health edu- 
cators have been urging the increas- 
ing use of bread instead of rice. Con- 
siderable change has already taken 
place. The war hastened’ these 
changes like many others. Effort has 
been made to encourage the use of 
lightly milled rice and rice that has 
been processed to retain most of the 
vitamins, but results have not been 
too encouraging. On the other hand, 
consumption of bread is gradually in- 
creasing and will continue to do so 
as the present school generation 
grows up. 


CHICAGO 
Wheat 
spent a 


the 
fall 


Shares in Lunch Program 

“The Territory of Hawaii shares 
in the federal School Lunch Program. 
Mrs. Frances Winn, who until her 
retirement in August was supervisor 
of home economics and school lunches 
in the territory, told us last year 
56,000 children participated in the 
school lunch. This represents 67% of 
the total school population, higher 
participation than in any state on 
the mainland. To meet the quailifi- 
cations for Type A lunches, each 
child must have one or more slices 
of enriched or whole wheat bread. 


Supervisors and teachers appreciate 
values provided by 


the extra food 





EXPLAINS THEME—Mrs. Clara G. 
r, Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
‘ i-way nourishment 
theme of the Millers’ Long Range 


snva 


Program to George Smith, president 
of the Hawaiian Bakers Assn., using 
the six colored plastic flags of en- 
richment which are « part of the 


WFI promotion program 





enriched bread over plain rice. 

“The Hawaiian Bakers Assn. is an 
active group. Last year the associa- 
tion cooperated with the Vocational 
High School in Honolulu to set up a 
training course for bakers. The first 
class graduated the end of July while 
we were in Honolulu. Fourteen men 
and one woman had completed the 
course. The bakers association enter- 













tained graduates and their instructor, 
Mr. Martin Jensen, at a dinner in 
honor of the graduation. Every one 
of the graduates, we were told, had 
a job before graduation. 

“Mr. George Smith of Levy’s Bak- 
ery, president of the association, told 
us that there are about 84 bakers in 
the Islands. The largest of these is 
Love’s Bakery, whose new ultra-mod- 
ern plant in Honolulu turns out some 
60,000 loaves of bread daily, as well 
as a great variety of other baked 
products. 

“We called on bakers on the 
islands of Maui and Hawaii, as well 
as on Oahu. All of them were most 


For uniformity 
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hospitable, as was everyone in the 
islands. 

“In addition to modern American- 
type bakeshops, Honolulu has quite 
a number of Japanese and Chinese 
bakeries. Here traditional buns and 
cakes and specialties are made. Here 
we saw Chinese wedding cakes— ‘lat, 
pastry-like bun-shaped cakes with a 
sweet filling of soya paste. Others 
seemed to have been made by press- 
ing a sweet dough around a piece of 
candied turnip. The dough tasted as 
if made of flour, sugar and water. 
In Japanese bakeshops we saw main 
dish foods: finely chopped pork and 
vegetables folded inside plain yeast- 
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leavened dough to make a kind of 
bun. Sometimes the dough was rolled 
thin, like noodle dough, then rolled 
around a pork-vegetable-rice mixture. 
For cooking, all of these foods in- 
cluding the cakes, were stacked into 
large round trays about six inches 
deep and with coarse mesh bottoms. 
The trays were stacked on top of 
each other, a cover was put on the 
top one, and the whole stack set over 
steam. When done, the buns and 
cakes were still as white as before 
cooking, since they were steamed 
instead of baked. Occasionally they 
were brushed with an egg wash to 
give a touch of color after baking. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mest of them, however, were stamped 
with an Oriental symbol in bright 
green or pink. Almost every kind of 
bun had a filling of soya curd, either 
black, red or white, and all of the 
buns we tasted, except the meat- 
filled ones, were quite sweet. 

“These small Oriental bakeshops 
are only a minor factor in total flour 
consumption in the islands. Accord- 
ing to mill representatives, the 
islands now use abut 27,500 sacks of 
flour per month. Of this, about 94% 
is bakery flour and only 6% family 
flour. Most of the flour is used in 
American -type bakeries. Prepared 
mixes seemed to be meeting with 


good acceptance, though some of the 
bakers with whom we talked object- 
ed strenuously to them. In my 
opinion, home baking will never be 
any considerable factor in the islands, 
no matter how easy it is made. Life 
is too casual. Also, baking ingredients 
need to be used up promptly, for they 
do not keep well in the warm, humid 
climate. Many homemakers com- 
plained about the difficulty of getting 
weevil-free flour and cereals. 

“In talking to consumers, both men 
and women, we heard considerable 
criticism of the quality of baked 
goods available. This criticism was 
directed at sweet rolls and other 


OAT, O'S 


FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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sweet goods more than at bread. We 
were told that these criticisms held 
even under normal conditions—that 
is, when no strike was in effect. 

“With the changes in food habits 
that are gradually taking place, it 
would seem that the market for bread 
and other baked foods should grow. 
How much it grows, and how fast, 
will depend to considerable degree on 
how well consumers like the prod- 
ucts bakers offer them.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STUDENTS ENTER DUNWOODY 
MINNEAPOLIS—Nine prospective 

bakers recently enrolled in the Bak- 
ing School of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute here for the course in bread 
and rolls. One man has previously 
completed the: cake and pastry course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBA Elects 
Governors, 
Officers 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. has announced the election 
of area and other governors of the 
association, along with a new retail 
vice president. The governors-at-large 
were elected by the board of gover- 
nors at the January annual meeting 
of the association. The new officers 
follow: 

Area governors—Area 1—Frank J. 
Mack, Mack Baking Co., Bangor, 
Maine; Area 2—J. P. Goddard, J. P. 
Goddard Baking Co., Claremont, 
N.H.; Area 3—Philip W. Richardson, 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine; Area 8—Henry J. Blais, New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R.L.; 
Area 9—Arvid C. Marcuson, Viking 
Baking Co., West Hartford, Conn.; 
Area 10—Onil O. Cote, Cote Bros., 
Inc., Manchester, N.H.; Area 12— 
John D. Dickson, Bay State Bakery, 
Inc., Brockton, Mass., and Area 13 
Frank I. Gentles, Gentles Baking Co., 
Mattapan, Mass. 

Retail vice president—Armand N. 
Gendron, Louise Pastry Shop, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Retail governors—Kenneth Mullen, 
Hazel’s Bakery, Allston, Mass.; Har- 
vey J. Bernier, Harvey’s Bakery, 
Rochester, N.H.; Charles F. Tagman, 
Tagman’s Bakery, Worcester, Mass., 
and George DeGeorgis, Pure Food 
Bake Shop, Providence, R.I. 

Allied governors—Joseph Dickson, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harry S. Leviston, H. S. Lev- 
iston & Son, Boston, Mass., and Rog- 
er W. Sherman, Jos. Middleby, Jr., 
Inc., Boston. 

Governors-at-large — Raymond W. 
Payette, Girard Baking Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., and George L. Clark, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Boston, Mass. Reelect- 
ed were: William A. Hefler; S. Carl 
Crosby, Fred G. Stritzinger, E. C. 
Johnson, G. E. Eriksson and Donald 
Ramsay. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MELVIN D. CRAFT JOINS 
ECKHART MILLING FIRM 


CHICAGO—Melvin D. Craft has 
become associated with the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, according 
to an announcement by T. R. Coyne, 
president, and D. H. Wilson, vice pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Craft 
will be district sales manager to have 
specific charge of the Chicago job- 
bing business and the near-by metro- 
politan area in sale of all Eckhart 
products. 
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“Something Different” with Raisins | 


* 
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Raisin Groups’ Promotions to 
Increase Sales Will Benefit the 


Retail Baker Directly 


* 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor, The American Baker 


BRAN MUFFINS Add: 
3 lb. honey 





Cream together: 


























1lb. sugar Stir in: 
8 oz. shortening. 9 Ib. 3 oz. milk 
%4 oz. soda Add: 
%4 oz salt 1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Mix in: Mix together, add and mix in thor- 
8 oz. whole eggs oughly: 
Add: 4 lb. whole wheat flour Special Raisin Yeast Bread 
1 pt. molasses 1 Ib. 4 oz. bread flour 
Stir in: Deposit into greased cupcake or Dough temperature 78° F. 1 1b. corn syrup 
2 Ib. milk muffin pars. Bake at about 375° F. First punch, 1 hour, 30 minutes; 1 lb. egg whites 
= Note: If desired these muffins may second punch 1 hour; to the bench 15 1 lb. water 
Sift together and add: . be baked in paper lined cup cake or minutes later. % oz. salt 
3 ». wee wrens ou muffin pans. Scale and round up. Allow to rest % oz. cream of tartar 
1% oz. baking powder for about 15 minutes and then make When light, add vanilla to suit. 
Then add and mix well: RAISIN RYE BREAD up. Proof and then bake at about As soon as the cakes are iced, dust 
tigen nee a “9 — is flour 400° F. a little cinnamon over the tops of 
12 oz. seedless raisins ). first clear flour , the i ‘ 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 26 lb. water (variable) RAISIN SPICE CAKES nlite 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 12 oz. salt Cream together: RAISED HERMITS 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 1 lb. brown sugar Cream together: 
HOLLAND FRUIT BREAD 12 oz. shortening 12 oz. shortening 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
23 Ib. bread flour 12 oz. yeast 1% oz. soda 1 Ib. 2 oz. brown sugar 
pet 1 Ib. 4 oz. molasses 1 oz. salt 1 Ib. 2 oz. shortening 
4 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 15 Ib. seedless raisins 4 oz. ginger %4 oz. salt 
1 1b. 8 0z. milk solids (fat free) Dough temperature 77-78° F. % oz. Cinnamon % oz. cinnamon 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening First punch, approximately 1 hour Add gradually: Add gradually: 
8 oz. butter 30 minutes. 8 oz. whole eggs 1 Ib. whole eggs 
1% oz. cinnamon Second punch, 45 minutes. Stir in: Sti a 
Lemon extract to suit To the bench, 45 minutes. 2 Ib. § oz. honey ano ilk 
2 Ib. 8 oz. yolks Scale and round up. Allow to rest Mix together: — 
13 lb. water (variable) for 10 minutes and make up. Proof 2 Ib. whole wheat flour Add: - 
1 lb. 8 0z. yeast and then bake at about 420° F. Give 2 Ib. cake flour 2 lb. § oz. seedless raisins 
3 lb. currants plenty of steam in the oven. Add this alternately with: 1 1b. chopped dates 
3 Ib. seedless raisins 2 lb. liquid milk 12 oz. diced mixed peel 
1 Ib. 8 oz. diced citron WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN BREAD Then mix in: 8 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
8 oz. diced orange peel 30 lb. whole wheat flour 5 lb. seedless raisins Sift together and fold in: 4 
8 oz. diced lemon peel 19 lb. water (variable) Deposit in pans of desired size and 3 lb. 8 oz. flour 
1 lb. chopped glaced cherries 10 oz. salt bake at about 360° F. After baking % oz. baking powder 
Precedure: “ ee (sucrose or dextrose) — when cool, ice the cakes with the Drop out on greased and dusted i 
Cream together sugar, shortening, lb. oz. shortening ollowing icing: pans. 
butter, salt, milk solids, flavor and 14 oz. —_ solids (low fat) White Icing Bake at about 350° F. 
cinnamon. Add the egg yolks, part of 14 oz. yeast RAISIN N 4 
the water and the flour. Add the bal- 10 oz. malt Beat together until light: waenes ¢ 
ance of the water in which the yeast 10 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 10 lb. powdered sugar Cream together: 
has been dissolved. Mix until smooth 2 Ib. 4 oz. brown sugar 
and then add the fruit mixture. pene shortening 
Dough temperature 82° F. ae 0Z. Sa 
First punch approximately 1 hour, Promoting Raisin Products % oz. soda 
30 minutes. To the bench 15 minutes Ve Add: 
later. ONSUMERS are showing considerable acceptance of the raisin 6 oz. whole eggs 
Scale into 28 oz. pieces and round bread promotion of the California Raisin Advisory Board. Al- nn 
up. Place in 8 inch round layer cake though the board’s contest aimed at consumers, 2 Ib. seedless raisins 
pans 2 in. deep. urging them to try baked products made with 8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Allow to proof and then bake at raisins and sponsoring a contest to promote such ~ —— 
ebout 400° F. ; a trial, ends March 18, further activities are being 3 lb. pastry flour 
After baking, wash with a glu- 1 d k os d in th bli : a eee ‘ 
cose glaze. If desired the loaves may planne to keep raisin products in the public eye. Mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter. 
be iced with a water icing when cool. This increased demand for baked goods using Roll 7 coarse _8ranulated sugar. 
Sprinkle the tops with cherry piec- raisins should lead to increased sales for the re- Chill, cut into slices and then bake 
or diced peel. tail baker who will introduce pleasing new a 380° F. on lightly greased 
a varieties of raisin products, keeping in mind that ; P 
rs al To ° ° . . . . % 
tie pe MUFFINS quality is of greatest importance in convincing BARES GHATS 
sox Bee acacia Mrs. Housewife she should try the baker’s prod- Cream together: 
sai hue deena ucts, and in assuring her return for more baked 1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
“pasigete on A. J. Vander Voort goods of every type. Raisin products return an = Ib. —- 
2 oz. soda above-average margin of profit, and they put “something different” \, os wr 
Add gradually: in the baker’s showcases. \% on. Gmmamen 


1lb. whole eggs —_— a Oot: OO. eee se % oz. allspice 
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\% oz. nutmeg 
Vaniila to suit 
Add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

1 ib. 8 oz. seedless raisins 

40z. chopped pecans 

4 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
Add: 

8 oz. milk 
Sieve and fold. in: 

2 ib. flour 

4 oz. baking powder 

Drop from a bag through a No. 8 
or No. 9 plain round tube on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. Drop out 
about the size of a silver dollar. 

Place a seeded raisin on top of each 
snap. Bake on double pans at about 
3m” F. 

If desired, the snaps may be cov- 
ered with white icing, when baked 
and cool. 

RAISIN FILLED COOKIES 


Cream together: 
1 lb 4 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
12 o7. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
8 oz. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
40z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Add and mix in: 
1lb. cake flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. oatmeal 
Cut out with a 3 to 3% in. plain 
round cutter. 
Place a spot of raisin jam in the 
center and fold over. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 


Raisin Jam 
Cook until thick: 
3 ib. 8 oz. ground seeded raisins 
1lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. water 
\% oz salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
A little lemon flavor 
1% oz. starch 
Store in a refrigerator 


RAISIN APRICOT CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar (sifted) 
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12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
3 lb. ground seeded raisins 


Add slowly: 
12 oz. whole eggs 


Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. buttermilk 


Sieve and fold in: 
4 lb. cake flour 


Then add: 

2 qt. crushed apricots 

Bake in 7 or 8 in. greased and 
dusted layer cake pans at about 
373° F. 

Note: If the mixture is a little on 
the stiff side add a little more but- 
termilk. This will depend upon the 
consistency of the crushed apricots. 

After baking and when cool, ice and 
fill the cakes with the following icing: 


Icing 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1lb.egg whites 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 





A Raisin and Nut. Loaf 


Raisin Bread 


When well incorporated, add and 
beat until light: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
RAISIN NUT BARS 
Cream together: 
6 ib. granulated sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. cinnamon 

1% oz. soda 

2% oz. salt 

Add: 

4 |b. ground seeded raisins 

Mix in: 

12 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 
1 pt. molasses 

Add: 

1% Ib. milk 

Sift together and fold in: 

8 lb. unbleached pastry flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Add: 
3 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped Brazil nuts 

Scale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
to bun pan length. Place three rolls 
on a greased and dusted bun pan and 
flatten out to about 2%4-3 in. in width. 
Wash with egg wash. Bake on double 
pans at about 360° F. 

As soon as they are removed from 
the oven, glaze the strips with a 
thin water icing. After they are 
cooled, cut into bars of desired width. 


RAISIN LUNCH CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Lemon to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
3 lb. milk 
Sieve together and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 370° F. 
When the cakes are baked and 
cool, place the following filling be- 
tween the layers and ice as desired. 


Raisin Filling 
Bring to a good boil, stirring con- 
stantly: 
4lb. ground seeded raisins 
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2 1b. granulated sugar 
2% lb. water 

¥% oz. salt 

4 oz. cinnamon 

Leinon flavor to suit 


STOLLEN 
Mix together: 
3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 Ib. butter 
3 lb. shortening 
3% oz. salt 
4 cz. malt 
%4 oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. yolks 
Dissolve: 
1 lb. 4.0z. yeast in 
§ lb. milk 
Add this to the above mixture. 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
20 lb. bread flour 
2 lb. soft wheat flour 
Then add: 
6 lb. bleached raisins 
6 lb. seedless raisins 
2 lb. citron (cubed) 
2 1b. chopped glaced cherries 
1 1b. blanched almonds (chopped) 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

Punch in 2 hours; to the bench 40 
minutes later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 10-15 minutes and then 
make into stollen shapes. Wash with 
egg wash and proof. Then bake. When 
removed from the oven, glaze with 
a glucose glaze. When cool, ice the 
stollen with white icing and sprinkle 
chopped glaced cherries on top. 


FRUIT POM POMS 
Soak for about one hour: 
12 oz. light cake crumbs 
8 oz. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. milk 
Beat together slightly: 
1 lb. 10 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Gratings of 2 lemons 
Stir in the crumb mixture. 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
3 ib. 4 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. seedless raisins 
8 uz. fine chopped orange peel 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Surveying Your Employees’ Opinion 


The Workers’ Complaints Cannot 
Be Answered Until the Employer 
Knows What Should Be Remedied 


By George J. Emrich 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 


OST business men know that 
productivity would be doubled 
easily if management and la- 
bor could pool their energies in one 


smooth effort. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a wall of confused suspicions 
lies between the two forces, blight- 


ing judgments on both sides. To erase 
this barrier many employers have 
turned to the employee opinion sur- 
vey. 

How can management correct la- 
bor’s wrongs, real or fancied, until 
they are defined? How can the em- 
ployee express the tangled thoughts 
he feels so deeply? What misconcep- 
tions make him reject a sincere ges- 
ture from the company? To gain these 
answers is not impossible. It does, 
however, require a skill and tact usu- 
ally available only in professional re- 
search workers. 

The prime requisite for such a sur- 
vey, of course, is a sincere desire to 
know the bitter truth. The employer 
must be content to “let the chips fall 
where they may.” The second factor 
is the complete protection of the 
worker interviewed. Unless he is sure 
that his identity will be concealed 
from the company, he will either re- 
fuse to answer or will invalidate the 
survey by concealing his true opinion. 

Some of the methods of measuring 
the attitudes of workers are as fol- 
lows 
@ Personal interview at home 
independent researchers) 

@ Question blanks mailed to homes. 
@ Shielded ballots in voting booths 
at plant. 

@ Reports from supervisors. 

@ Complaint boxes. 


About This Series ... 


The accompanying 
other by George J. Emrich, manager 
of the Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, and contributing editor of The 
American Baker, on profitable opera- 
tion of a bakery through proper 
cost systems, products control, and 
personnel policies. Mr. Emrich has 
pointed out that the baker must be 
increasingly vigilant in watching his 
costs, instituting proper bookkeeping 
and cutting down labor costs and 
turnover through proper employee re- 
lations. Finding out how employees 
feel is a major part of proper em- 
ployee relations, Mr. Emrich points 
out, emphasizing that an impartial 
survey which workers do not fear 
can be of great value in finding out 
what conditions in the plant need im- 


(by 





article is an- 


proving, what sections of the house 
organ command the greatest inter- 
est, and what the employer thinks 


of his working conditions generally. 
Once the employer finds out what 
his personnel problems are, it is that 
much easier to solve them, it is 
pointed out. 





Quite obviously the impressions of 
supervisors are not objective enough 
to afford a true measurement of em- 
ployee opinion. Even if they them- 
selves are not biased it is hardly 
likely that they could draw a com- 
pletely unaffected response from their 
own men. Complaint boxes, moreover, 


usually provide only adverse com- 
ments. Interviews, unless they are 
carefully guided by an_ expertly 


trained investigator tend to leave the 
survey in the hands of the vocal em- 
ployees, neglecting those who are less 
articulate. 


Studies of Morale 


A large manufacturer of automo- 
biles recently began a series of studies 
of employee morale. After 14 months 
of preparation it began to send bal- 
lots to employees. These ballots posed 
questions or statements in the form 
of simple cartoons. For example, a 
drawing would show workers in the 
plant cafeteria, some in line at the 
food counter, some eating at tables. 
Underneath would be the statements: 

I think the company cafeteria is 
good. 

I don’t care much for the cafeteria. 

I think the company cafeteria is 
a gyp. 

Boxes in front of each statement 
enabled the worker to check the state- 
ment nearest his own beliefs. 

From a number of such questions, 
apparently, the company hopes to lo- 
cate the actual fever spots of the 
plant, correcting ills before they be- 
come acute. The advantage of giving 
the employee a number of statements 
from which to choose is understand- 
able. His handwriting is not used, 
eliminating the possibility of his iden- 
tification. The employee cannot equiv- 
ocate. The results of the survey are 
more easily measured. 

The Emrich Baking Co. undertook 
such a survey recently among its 
shop help. It was handled entirely by 
an outside man, an experienced per- 
sonnel worker. The employees were 
assured that he would reveal nothing 
to the company but the cold facts of 
the group attitude. No one need fear 
punishment or humiliation for any 
attitude he might reveal. There was 
no manner in which his name might 
be connected with the questionnaire 
he was to answer. 

Previously, of course, it had been 
decided that the survey would be 
concerned with certain area classifi- 
cations. 


@ Co-workers. 
Indoctrinating. 

The job. 
Supervision. 
Working conditions. 
Management. 


The questions themselves were then 
formulated. At this stage, quite nat- 
urally, the temptation is strong to 
plant “load questions, to which 


the company might obtain only flat- 
tering answers. It is also easy to in- 
crease the number of queries about 
areas in which the company feels sat- 
isfied the workers are favorable, re- 
ducing the number about possible 
sore spots. Such would render the 
survey meaningless. 

The phrasing of the statement is 
also vital. In our survey we used a 
series of comments about each sub- 
ject. The employee was asked to mark 


below it his true reaction. To make 
it simpler, we printed these words 
after each statement: strongly agree, 
agree, undecided, disagree, strongly 
disagree. He had only to place ag 
check mark after the words that in- 
dicated his real reaction. Conse. 
quently it was important to present 
a clear issue in each statement 

We chose “I think the equipment 
I use is satisfactory” as a statement 


(Continued on page 69) 





Sample Survey 


Questions 


Those of you of the production end of 


results of the survey you helped complete. / 





emcee 


Certified to be true results of the employee 
survey given the employees of the produc- 
tion departments of the Emrich Baking 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Richard E. Swanson 


the bakery will be interested in the following 
All numbers you see represent percentages of 


employees underlining that particular answer. Remember the choices were “Strongly 
Agree,” “Agree,” Undecided,” “Disagree” and “Strongly Disagree’: 
SA A U D SD 
The work I do on my present job is interesting.............-. 29 52 8 9 2 
I like my job better than the average worker does .......... 19 49 18 14 0 
ip ne “GRU OE NE ogo cs wes ober deep eR eaeehan ie nes 0 6 10 51 33 
The life insurance plan helps make my job more desirable ... 27 65 2 2 4 
DS ee ee es We BD ic oe keen ence e serene eeeauennaews 2 16 8 49 25 
I feel that I will continue to have a steady job at Emrichs .. 23 55 14 6 2 
I think a Grievance Committee would help the employees ... 17 50 25 + 4 
I am pretty well satisfied with the working spaces in which I 
I RN I Faia oie lark aed inv Rha vey ate a ae eae ee ele 10 50 2 17 21 
There is very little favoritism shown in my department ..... 17 40 8 25 10 
The management of the Company keeps us informed on their 
TE =e OO ey oe re ere 4 42 2 27 6 
I would like a job requiring more initiative ................. 6 39 35 1 4 
The life insurance benefits offered by the Company to its 
employees are practically uselesS ..........-ccccccceseees 4 2 6 54 36 
The people who direct my work fail to tell me whether my 
es Te Or TIDE. Go o- 0-0 0:6.020:6 6.0 600406 6d ane babece Ss 33 8 36 15 
The Company is always interested in my ideas .............. 8 26 32 16 8 
I am proud to tell my friends that I work at Emrichs ...... 25 49 14 10 2 
The Blue Cross hospitalization insurance plan helps make my 
err rn eee 23 61 14 2 0 


When I have a complaint about something, 

will listen to it 
[ am disappointed that I ever took this job 
There is opportunity 


for advancement at Emrichs 


I don't know who 


This Company treats men and women employees equally well 22 54 6 14 4 
I think the equipment I use is satisfactory .................. 21 60 0 15 4 
My supervisors are very good at handling people ............ 2 41 14 14 + 
I do not know enough about Company policies and practices.. 11 35 23 23 8 
The magazine “Hot Off the Oven" should have more mate- 

Se a et ere ee rr ree re re ee 9 58 23 6 4 
I feel reasonably fresh at the end of a working day .......... 8 53 4 31 4 
I enjoy being able to take a shower and “clean up’? at work.. 44 54 0 0 2 
My supervisor accepts complaints grudgingly .............+... 8 16 10 43 23 
An employee survey like this is a good idea ................. 42 42 14 0 2 
i a SO a GS pect us sib eset Senna wear he 31 54 6 9 0 


present job 
employees coming into my 
training for their jobs 
Anyone would be a fool to take a 
Ventilation is good in the spaces in which 

the building 
My supervisor is impatient 

work most of the time 


New department 


I feel that the Suggestion System is satisfactory as it is 
and training 


New employees get a good introduction 
they start work here 
In general, 
I can usually find someone in 
a problem 
Our dressing room facilities are satisfactory 
This company treats its employees 
companies I know about 
People at the head of the Company 
in the welfare of employees 
My supervisor is a very good boss 
The Company takes every 


authority 


worse 


do have 


job with this company 


and careless in 


working conditions in my department are good 


precaution for my 


are given enough 


Ves RR K wana de ae 10 34 17 33 6 
2 8 10 36 44 
I have to work in 
raw eh amie 4 o8-se 8 32 6 29 25 
explaining new 
cree mavemedse er 2 1 10 47 27 
a 10 52 19 15 4 


when 
Pe re ee a 12 33 16 29 10 


ei 21 60 0 13 6 
who will help me with 
Nal conaane a eack wee 29 55 2 6 8 
OR ee 25 44 8 13 10 
than most other 
enharaeresenawuas 2 6 11 35 46 


a sincere interest 


safety 














The Company is considerate of its employees 
My supervisor has an excellent understanding of all the work 


ee. By Gee SP SP GOOG os vi6ics Hace es ews 8060 8-o-0 
[ feel that working conditions in the Emrich Baking Company 
ee eee Tee ee ee ee ee 


The accident insurance plan helps make my job more desirable 
My supervisor is quick to take care of complaints presented to 
him by workers 
I believe that the people managing this Company do a good 
Se ee OE Ey Oe a ga ee 
In this Company I am considered just a “cog in a machine” 


This Company does a poor job of securing new employees 
Te I ko wadkiceaciet cb pu ead OES 0.0 areth nb ace 
I fail to get recognition when I do CE TE end dccccan sence 
I feel that I am less happy in my work than most other people 
Lavatory and toilet facilities are satisfactory ................ 
It helps make my job more interesting to see “charts of my 
SE bs x0dbb dies Jédnduehd beaDeaeRObeeeaAeeEee.Duae 
Nobody ever asks me about matters affecting my , eee 
Most of the employees in this Company are not satisfied with 
GN SS ecackecidustvicasnttabeecetetacvanbsdubeléenne+ 
The spirit of cooperation between employees in various depart- 
SE. EP EE Sebo doin nue eedeabetnidhbbekstedune ke eens 
I wish my supervisor took more time to discuss my work 
EO bon cent ee ences edi aeee sakes hese ab ink ses 
Lighting is very poor at my place of work ................-- 
My present work suits my particular interests and talents .... 
This Company does a poor job of training its employees to be 
Se SE one wonsnd aweas anes os 6 sets 640 Roomate bie ceene 
[ think the chances that the Company will expand and prosper 
a ee aa 


I feel that my success depends on the Company’s success .... 
I consider the Emrich Baking Company as “my future” 
General working conditions at Emrichs are poor ............. 
When my supervisor asks me to do something unusual, he usu- 
GUY Gxplaing 1s HETHETS FO ME oo occ ccccccrvceciviccscceses 
Lunch room facilities are satisfactory for Company employees 
This Company certainly has a fine bunch of employees ..... 
It seems that I have to work harder than onyone else in my 
department 
This Company fails to make new employees feel at home anes 


The reputation of this Company in the = is worse than that 
oeee 0 


of any other bakery 


onoe 


to 


27 
14 


47 
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Value of 


Enriched Bread Means 
Enriched Living 


For the BAKER and for the FAMILIES 
who are his CUSTOMERS 


ETTER bodies — healthier bodies, more 

alert minds, sharply reduced infant mor- 
tality, lower tuberculosis and over-all death 
rates—improvement in both the quantity and 
quality of life—these are the established re- 
wards of enrichment carried out on a national 
level. 


FINDINGS OF FACT. These were the find- 
ings of fact in the large-scale Newfoundland 
Nutritional Surveys,* and these are what en- 
richment means to the U. S. A. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. Here is a clear- 
cut reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
enrichment to the national health. Here also 
is a challenge to every baker. The bakers of 
America have the enviable opportunity and 
great responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrichment. 
*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the individual investigators, and Merck & Co., Inc. 


(The Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 1945 
and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys are available on 
request. 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 


ITH Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 

(no crumbling or dusting) -SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to 

fit your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine- 
particle ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time 

from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway, N. J.; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 
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RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. 

Elkton, Va. . Chicago, III. . Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited . Montreal 
Toronto +  Valleyfield 


i 0000000 


Merck Enrichment Wafers 
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MERCK & CO., INC., Manufacturing Chemists 
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A SERVICE 





Chiffon Pies Shrink 

Will you please tell me why my 
chiffon pies shrink? I have excessive 
shrinkage and pulling away from 
the crust after the pies have been 
in the refrigerator overnight.—C. H. 
B., Mass. 

¥ ¥ 

There is a natural shrinkage in 
chiffon pies when stored for any 
length of time. However, there may 
be a possibility that you are using 
an excessive amount of thickening 
in your filling. I would like to sug- 
gest that you decrease this some- 
what. 

Here are recipes for chiffon pies 
for you. The following things should 
be kept in mind: 

The egg whites should be beaten 
stiff. 

The filling should be 
cooked until clear. 

The filling should be added to the 
beaten whites immediately. 

The pie shell should be filled as 
soon as the whites and filling are 
blended. 

CHERRY CHIFFON PIES 

Drain the ‘juice from one No. 10 
can of cherries. Add enough water 
to make one quart of liquid. Break 
up the cherries thoroughly into small 
pieces and add with the juice. 

Place this on the fire and add: 

1 lb. granulated sugar 

When the mixture starts to boil, 

add the following mixture: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 

3% oz. cronstarch 

Stir this until clear. Then pour 
the cooked filling gradually into 3 lb. 
stiff meringue, using a wire whip. 
Fil into baked shells. Allow to cool 
and then cover with meringue and 
bake to a golden brown color. 


thoroughly 


PINEAPPLE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil and cook for three 
minutes: 
i No. 10 can crushed pineapple 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. water 
1 oz. salt 
3 oz. stabilizer 
Grated rind of 3 oranges 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
clear: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
Then beat together until stiff: 
2 lb. egg whites 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
When stiff, stir the cooked pine- 
apple in carefully with a wire whip. 
Fill into baked shells. Allow the fill- 
ing to cool and then if desired, cover 
the tops with meringue. Bake until a 


golder ‘own color is obtained. 
BANANA CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 1b. water 
1 Ib. 12 oz. grar ' sugar 
% OZ. salt 
A trace of yé 


Questions & Answers 


FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


| i] 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
14 oz. water 
Pour this mixture into: 
2 lb. 8 oz. stiff meringue 


Procedure—Place a small amount 
of chiffon on the bottom of the baked 
shells. Place a layer of sliced bananas 
on top of this. Cover with another 
layer of chiffon and place another 
layer of sliced bananas on top of 
this. Then cover with another layer 
of chiffon. 

Note—If desired the yellow color 
may be replaced with a few egg 
yolks. 

Boiled Meringue 
Beat together: 
2 lb. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
1g oz. salt 
4% oz. cream of tartar ; 

While the above is beating, boil to 
238 to 240° F.: 

4 |b. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 


Pour the boiled mixture into the 
beaten white slowly and continue 
beating until the meringue is nearly 
cool. 

Then add: 

Vanilla to suit 

Note—From 1 to 4 oz. of tapioca 
flour may be added to decrease 
shrinkage. It is not necessary to 
brown this meringue in the oven. 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a good boil: 
1 No. 10 can pumpkin 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Mix together: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
lo OZ. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
44 oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
1 1b. 12 oz. whole eggs 
When the pumpkin starts to boil, 
add the starch mixture and stir until 
thick. Remove from the fire and pour 














THE WAY TO A KID’S HEART—New friends were won for Dolly May 
Cookies when the Anderson Finer Food Store in Minneapolis passed out 
the cookies to youngsters. The store had advertised that, for one hour, it 
would give Dolly May Cookies to all youngsters under 12 years of age. 
Within a short time, the dealer reported, scores of kids had eaten away 
a sizeable )rtion of the stack of cockies. A group of the eager youngsters 


is shown eo 








it gradually into the following me- 
ringue, stirring constantly. 
Meringue 
Beat light: 
2 lb. whites of eggs 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
After the cooked pumpkin has all 
been stirred into the meringue, fill 
into baked shells. 
If desired, when cool, cover the 
pies with meringue and bake to a 
golden brown color. 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
2 qt. milk 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
5 oz. bitter chocolate 
We oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
5 oz. cornstarch 
4 oz. milk 
10 oz. whole eggs 


When thickened, add this mixture 
gradually to the following meringue 
formula. 

Meringue 


Beat light: 
1lb. egg whites 
\% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
1% qt. milk 
1 lb. 4.0z. brown sugar 
7 oz. butter 
Mix together, add and stir until 
thick: 
4 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
4 0z. whole eggs 


When thickened, add the mixture 
gradually to 20 oz. stiff meringue, 
stirring it in with a wire whip. Place 
into baked shells at once. 

If desired, cover the cooled pies 
with meringue and bake until a gold- 
en brown color is obtained. 
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J. C. HANNA ASSUMES NEW 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL POST 


NEW ULM, MINN.—J. C. Hanna, 
formerly of Hopkins, Minn., has been 
named successor to A. G. Frantz, re- 
tired, as representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. under W. H. Carr, 
territory manager for the western 
New England territory. He will head- 
quarter in Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. Frantz, Worcester, former 
representative for Eagle in the ter- 
ritory, retired last month because of 
ill health. He will make his home in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Earl W. Mansbach has been ap- 
pointed by the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
as its representative in Connecticut. 
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Here Are Some Comments 


on 


Visibility Versus 


Protection 


By Harold K. Wilder 


be a growing conviction that per- 

haps too much stress is_ being 
placed on product visibility as a sales 
impeller in baked goods, especially 
cakes and sweet goods. There is mute 
but convincing evidence to support 
this contention on the shelves of re- 
tail food stores all over the country. 
It is evident that too frequently visi- 
bility is favored at the expense of 
vital product protection. 

The small amount of space usually 
available for displaying baked prod- 
ucts, particularly cake and sweet 
goods, in the average store, causes 
a lot of crowding and considerable 
rough handling, even under the best 
obtainable conditions. When a pack- 
age has full visibility without some 
protection to insure that the product 
will maintain its original shape and 
appetizing appearance, the result is 
disheartening—not only to the baker, 
but to the grocer, and to the con- 
sumer as well. 

Some form or degree of visibility 
is important. This cannot be denied. 
But visibility is a rather nebulous 
term. Actually what the customer 
wants is to see what the product 
will look like when it is used or 


I: many quarters there seems to 








served. Mrs. Average Customer has 
some degree of imaginative power. If 
she didn’t, many advertising dollars 
weuld be wasted. In packages where 
visibility has been secured through 
lessened product protection the cus- 
tcemer can see just what she is get- 
ting. 

What she sees in many instances is 
neither appealing, conducive to im- 
pulse buying, nor destined to create 
any desire for repeat purchase. It 
seems far better to leave something 
to her imagination and provide ade- 
quete protection to preserve, from 
an appearance standpoint, the qual- 
ity put into the product at the time 
it was baked. 

Visibility can thus be a handicap 
at times. Lady Godiva had it—a full 
100%. But modern clothing design- 
ers have made today’s garment styl- 
ing far more intriguing than Lady 
Godiva ever was, even in her hey- 
day when she rode fully visible 
through the streets of Coventry. 
What intrigues the mind or fascin- 
ates the eye, creates desire. Desire 
directs impulse and impulse in many 
cases makes the sale. 

A good cake is a pretty picture, 
and a good cake, bun or other item 


BAD DISPLAY—Above is shown a cluttered, crowded, jumbled cake 


display, typical of many medium 


to small stores, with a number of 


items improperly packaged from the standpoint of protection. 











of sweet goods can be pictured on.a 
peckage. If some visibility is de- 
sired, this can be secured by the 
use of windows in properly designed 
packages. Something should be left 
to the imagination if Mrs. Customer’s 
full inquisitive sense and imagina- 
tive power is to be given a chance to 
go to work. There are many who be- 
lieve that eye appeal to promote im- 
pulse buying can be as effectively 
secured through good picturization or 
“peek visibility” as by trying to show 
off the entire product at one glance. 

A striking example is one with 
which every one in the baking in- 
dustry should be fully familiar. Take 
the average “mix’’ package. Here is 
a good example of full visibility with- 
out lack of product protection. A pic- 
ture of the final product which the 
customer will receive is used to tickle 
the impulse nerve and put it into 
action. The picture sells the product, 
not the fact that the customer can 
see what is in the package. 

This general situation is far more 
acute in the medium and small sized 
stores than in the large super mar- 
kets. Supers have come to realize 
the importance of providing adequate 
display for baked goods and they pro- 


ackaging? 


vide plenty of space. The product 
is thus protected not so much by 
the container as by the display habits 
of the store. In the large supers, 
there is little of the crowding, paw- 
ing and rough handling which char- 
acterizes the treatment of baked 
products, especially cakes and sweet 
goods, in the smaller stores. 

Since many bakers sell almost 
their entire output through the small- 
ez independent retail food stores, the 
need becomes more and more appar- 
ert for protective packaging as 
against complete visibility. For that 
important reason alone, special con- 
sideration must be given to a meth- 
od of packaging that will provide 
ful! protection from oven to consum- 
er’s kitchen or table, and at the same 
time provide the necessary impulse 
impeller to get the customer to buy— 
and, liking what she bought, to buy 
again and again. 

So, aside from the visibility fea- 
ture, whether through windows or 
pictures, the package should have 
scme other important characteristics. 
lmportant among these are protection 
again moisture and grease, through 
absorption from the _ product, or 
through leakage into the package. 
Likewise, there remains the neces- 
sity for stability and rigidity in the 
package, together with a colorful ap- 
pearance which will make the pack- 
age stack up with other packaged 
products in the store, and add up to 
a sale. And add, too, what is more 
important, a repeat sale of your 
product. 


Safe Delivery Imporiant 

All of the quality in a baked prod- 
uct is not the result of skillful blend- 
ing and combining of ingredients. 
Quality includes the safe delivery of 
the product to the consumer, and the 
maintenance of the appetizing good- 
ness baked into it, right up to the 
time of use. That is why the sturdi- 
ness of the package is so vital. A 
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GOOD DISPLAY—Here is an orderly array of well-boxed and semi-boxed 
sweet goods in an average grocery store. Special consideration should be 
given to a method of packaging that will provide full protection. 
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fair degree of visibility, or simulated 
visibility through picturization, will 
help make the sale but unfortunately 
the current trend towards what might 
be called excess visibility does kill off 
many embryo sales. And if they don’t 
buy the first time, they can’t re- 
peat. 

It is interesting to watch a pur- 
chaser handle a boxed baked prod- 
uct. Whether it is a cake purchased 
in a retail bakery and wrapped with 
a string around the box, or a pack- 
aged item purchased in the grocery 
store, if it is boxed or otherwise 
given some sturdy protection the pur- 
chaser will handle it as gingerly as 
a broken egg. The same thing is true 
cf a bakery routeman and a grocery 
clerk. A boxed item shows almost 
immediate signs of damage and points 
a rather dramatic finger towards the 
last person who handles it—an accus- 
ing finger of shame if the last per- 
son has been guilty of mishandling. 

On the other hand, some of the 
film-wrapped packages take a pretty 
tough beating, all along the line, 
and while the package is pliable and 
possesses a lot of protective powers, 
there is no way to prevent this mis- 
handling from leaving its mark in 
the form of misshapen and distort- 
ed products, fully exposed to view. 

When the whole case of visibility 
versus protection has been weighed, 
it seems almost certain that the bak- 
er who wants his product to get 
from his bakery to the consumer’s 
hcme in the best possible condition, 
will ponder long before he sacrifices 
product protection for visibility. 

Variety of Combinations 

And that is where the superiority 
oi laminated materials becomes so 
important. With the wide variety of 
combinations possible through the 
flexibility of laminated materials, al- 
most any packaging specification can 
be met. Consider these possibilities: 

The one-piece collapsible box, eith- 
er with glued construction for semi- 
autematic setup or with lock ends 
for hand setup, with or without trans- 
parent windows. 

Trays with cellophane or wax-pa- 
per overwrap. 

Circles or U-boards for placing 
uncer cake and other baked goods, 
with their moisture- and grease-re- 
sistant qualities. 

For retail bakers, the larger cake 
boxes of one-piece, hook-lock, con- 
struction. 


With all these combinations possi- 
ble in laminated materials, the en- 
tire sweet goods line can be success- 
fully packaged to provide safe con- 
duct through the enemy lines—the 
enemy being all of the dangers which 
may disfigure, destroy, distort or 
contaminate the contents on its long 
journey from the bakery to the place 
and time of use. 
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Cream Puffs 
a Specialty 


“Strictly Fresh Cream Puffs— 
Filled While You Wait” reads the 
big sign in the window of the Old 
Dutch Bakery in Clarksburg, W. Va. 
And half of one of the two big dis- 
Play windows is devoted to a display 
promoting Old Dutch Bakery cream 
puffs. 


_By emphasizing the freshness of 
his cream puffs, both in window dis- 
Plays and in his newspaper adver- 
tising, Jonas Trompeter, owner of 
the bakery, has been able to make 
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them one of the largest sellers in 
his store. 

“Most bakers don’t consider cream 
puffs as a volume seller,’’ Mr. Trom- 
peter said. “But we’ve made a spe- 
cialty out of them.” 

He explained that by filling cream 
puffs to order, they don’t get soggy 
or sour. The shells are baked once 
every week or 10 days, and they 
keep very well. 

“We're quite proud of our cream 
puffs,’ Mr. Trompeter said. ‘“‘We’ve 
developed our own formulae for both 
the shells and the cream, which we 
feel are superior to any one else’s. 
Naturally, you can’t make a specialty 
of something unless it is superior to 
a competitor’s product. 

“Of course, the value in a specialty 
such as ours,” he went on, “is not 
limited to an increase in sales of that 
particular product itself. The in- 
crease is felt throughout the entire 
store. People who come in specifi- 
cally to buy cream puffs usually end 
up buying several other items, too.” 

The fame of the Old Dutch Bakery 
cream puffs has spread to the sur- 
rounding country. Farmers and peo- 
ple living in nearby small towns are 
among his best customers. The bak- 
ery has received special orders for 
parties from as far as 50 miles away 

A second specialty of the shop is 
“Old Dutch Non-fattening Bread.” 

‘It’s a variation of a recipe that 
actually came from Holland,” Mr. 
Trompeter said. “Unlike other diet 
breads, ours retains all of the true, 
filling bread taste. So far, we’ve been 
doing very well with it, and I think 
we'll do even better in the future. 
After all, we can get our customers 
fat with cream puffs, and then re- 
duce them with our non-fattening 
bread. We win both ways!” 
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Giveaway... 

In line with the present popularity 
of giveaway programs, Gilbert’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Haven, Conn., recently 
made use of a promotion idea in all 
of its five company owned stores. 

Every hour an alarm clock was 
set to go off some time during the 
hour, and the customer paying for 
her purchase at that time gets her 
order for half price. During the “rush- 
hours” the clock is set to go off every 
half hour. The idea involves the maxi- 
mum of word of mouth publicity and 
good will, with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. 








KYLE “TAKES THE CAKE”—Kyle 


MacDonnell, popular star of the 
Broadway hit, “Touch and Go,” is 
shown being presented with a spice 
angel food cake by A. R. Fleisch- 
mann, vice president and assistant 
general sales manager, Standard 
Brands, Inc. The Fleischmann-devel- 
oped formula for the cake, and oth- 
ers, along with merchandising mate- 
rial, is being distributed to bakers 
through the Fleischmann field organ. 
ization. 
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EASTER PROMOTION—John Near (left), advertising manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and B. Frank Morris, vice president 
in charge of the bulk flour division, examine the many pieces of promo- 
tional material prepared for the “Cake Easter Egg” promotion recently 
announced by the company. The egg shaped pans, plastic bunny, colorful 
baskets and display cards are all included in a complete kit to help the 
bakers of America cash in on Easter business. 


New Promotion Offered for Easter 


A new merchandising idea to en- 
able bakers to get a bigger share 
of Easter business is being offered 
to the bakers of America by the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
The program, complete from for- 
mulas, molds and packaging ideas 
to colorful window display and ad- 
vertising material, features ‘Cake 
Easter Eggs” and enables bakers to 
cash in on a heavy seasonal demand 
for special Easter items. 

Bakers are provided with patented 
egg-shaped baking molds in different 
sizes, special formulas and decorat- 
ing ideas, colorful Easter baskets with 
cellophane nests, gay window, coun- 
ter and wall display pieces and con- 
sumer folders, newspaper mats and 
radio announcements. 

The entire “Cake Easter Egg’”’ kit, 
which contains in one package all ma- 
terial necessary for carrying out the 
promotion, is available from any Rus- 
sell-Miller salesman or _ directly 
through the company. 

Molds in Two Sizes 

One baking mold is 12%x10% in. 
and makes four large eggs. The other 
is 22x14% in. and makes 48 small 
eggs. These molds are made of alumi- 
num. 

The cake batter is poured into the 
bottom half of the egg shaped pans; 
the pans are then closed and placed 
in the oven. As the batter rises, it is 
formed into the egg shape. 

Formulas for making both light 
and dark cakes are included in the 
kit, as well as formulas for icings and 
many decorating suggestions. An 
aluminum decorating tip especially 
designed for writing names and greet- 
ings on the cakes is contained in the 
kit, along with 25 decorating sheets. 

Each kit contains 12 gaily colored 
Easter baskets, complete with cello- 


phane nests. Additional baskets may 


be ordered. 

Egg cutouts on gummed paper are 
provided for pasting on windows, 
counters or walls. A giant Easter 
bunny of sturdy plastic is a traffic 
stopper for a window display. When 
blown up, the bunny stands 3 ft. high 
and is a big attention-getter. 


Posters Included 
Also included in the kit are two 
14-in. rabbit and duck posters in 
Easter colors and with easel backs. 
Russell-Miller has also prepared 


special advertising material for the 
baker to help him promote the “Cake 
Easter Eggs.” 
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ARBA Reports on 
Brown °n Serve 
Baking Process 


Following an extensive laboratory 
study of the _ recently-announced 
Brown ’n Serve process, and observa- 
tion of commercial bakeshop prac- 
tice, the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has issued the following rec- 
ommendations in a bulletin to its 
membership: 

“1. Brown ’n Serve should be 
tried and tested by retail bakers and 
tests should be measured by repeat 
sales generated and the sustained 
enthusiasm) of the consumer. This 
necessitates a testing period of rea- 
sonable duration. 

“2. Products should be made with 
strict adherence to the directions 
and not offered until the procedure 
is perfected and the resulting prod- 
ucts are excellent. 

“3. Brown ’n Serve should be de- 
partmentalized. 

“4. Brown ’n Serve should be mer- 
chandised as a premium product. 

“5S. Careful investigation of pack- 
aging should be made by each bak- 
er, assisted' by his packaging sup- 
plier. 

“6. Care should be taken in see- 
ing that the consumer is completely 
informed as to her handling of the 
product.” 





“FRUIT-NUT” LOAF ADDED 
BY DAVIDSON’S 


Davidson’s Baking Co. of Portland, 
Ore., pioneer in the wholesale bak- 
ery field of the Pacific Northwest, 
has recently added a “Fruit-Nut”’ 
loaf to its line of bakery products. 
This new loaf is strictly an Oregon 
product. Among the healthful ingredi- 
ents are peaches, apricots, raisins, 
dates, prunes and choice nuts, plus 
orange juice. The brand is baked in 
both the Portland and Eugene plants, 
and was put on the market with an 
aggressive newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising campaign. 
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Government Reports Progress 
in Bread Staling Research 


WASHINGTON Bread that will 
stay fresh is the continuing goal of 
federal research, according to a re- 
port recently released by the Office 
of Technical Services of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The report, a summary of progress 
made by Purdue University on an 
Army Quartermaster Corps project, 
is concerned with preventing or re- 


tarding the rate at which bread be- 
comes stale, an important source of 
loss in supplying food to troops. 
Tentative successes and failures are 
recorded as of the date of the report. 
A search for a wheat strain with 
naturally waxy properties, which 
would retard retrogradation, was un- 
availing. On the other hand, certain 
wetting agents were found of distinct 


assistance in reducing the rate of 
retrogradation in corn amylose. 

It was also found that Aroostoocrat 
potato amylose retrogrades more 
slowly than wheat or corn amylose, 
the latter two deteriorating at about 
approximately the same rate. 

Data obtained from an oxidation 
study, according to the report, showed 
that it would be impractical to bleach 
flour to the extent it would have to 
be bleached in order to reduce the 
retrogradation of the amylose frac- 
tion. 

Two major hopes for retarding the 
rate of bread staling appear to re- 











* The famous Brown Derby, symbol of 
Alfred E. Smith, whose political campaign 
slogan was, “Let's Look at the Record.” 
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main as of the date of the re ort: 
the preparation of bread from h. dro- 
lyzed flour, and the addition to t:reag 
doughs of certain amino acids, pro- 
teins, wetting agents or sugars 

Further investigation is also pro- 
posed of the preparation of a wheat 
mutant by X-ray treatment, so is to 
produce a strain with waxy charac- 
teristics. 

PB 99032, Prevention of Hread 
Staling, 50 pages including graphs, 
sells for $6.25 in photostat form, $2.50 
in microfilm. Orders should be agd- 
dressed to the Library of Consvess, 
Photoduplication Division, Publica- 
tion Board Project, Washington, D.C., 
not to OTS. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to the Librar- 
ian of Congress. 

Also available from the Library of 
Congress is PB 99532 Relative Stabil- 
ity of Thiamine Chloride, an investi- 
gation of the enrichment effect of 
this compound in canned bread. The 
price is $1.25 in microfilm or photo- 
stat. 
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SPOKANE MAY REQUIRE 
REFRIGERATION OF PIES 


SPOKANE — Spokane bakers may 
be required to deliver cream pies in 
refrigerated trucks, according to Dr. 
J. B. Eason, city health officer of 
Spokane. 

Cream-topped and custard pies are 
sources of food infection and become 
bacteria laden if they remain ex- 
posed in warm weather, it is held. 
Dr. Eason has cited specific in- 
stances where cream pies exposed 
overnight had been tested by the de- 
partment and were found to have 
been infected. 

He said there is a state health de- 
partment regulation which requires 
refrigerated equipment for delivery 
and storage of certain kinds of pies. 
There is also a local health ordinance 
which could be applied, Dr. Eason 
believes. 

The regulation would be extended 
to require refrigerated storage equip- 
ment in stores and restaurants until 
cream pies are served, Dr. Eason ex- 
plained. The department has encour- 
aged refrigeration for a long time 
and has advised local bakers of bac- 
teria dangers, he said. 
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CAKE DECORATING CLASS 

MIAMI_—-A free class in cake deco- 
rating has been established by the 
Dade County Board of Education for 
bakers, pastry cooks, chefs and con- 
fectioners. Classes are held twice 
weekly, on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, in the Lindsey Hopkins Vo- 
cational School. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
i tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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Look Magazine Poll Ranks These Foods as Favorites 


AMERICA’S FAVORITES—Bakery products rated high among America’s 
favorite dishes as selected in a recent nationwide poll conducted by Look 
magazine. Cookies, bread or rolls and pie were included in the top 10 
dishes picked by a cross-section of Americans. Milk and cookies rated 
seventh; apple pie a la mode, eighth, and bread or rolls and butter, ninth. 
“Are you hungry right now? When you yearn for a favorite dish, what 
is it?” These were the questions Look put to 1,000 persons, ranging from 
the President and 48 state governors through businessmen, workers, 
gourmets, housewives, teen-agers and children. 
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Plans Announced 
for 13th Annual 
Donut Week 


Bakers will have an opportunity 
to benefit from one of the most ex- 
tensive and comprehensive food pro- 
motions in history by tying in with 
the 13th annual National Donut 
Week, April 15-22, 1950. The oldest 
food week promotion in this country, 
Donut Week has long been known 
as one of the most unusual and far 
reaching in the field, attracting co- 
operation and support from the press, 
radio, television and other top rated 
promotional media. 

Bert Nevins, president of Bert Nev- 
ins, Inc., is director of National Do- 
nut Week for the 13th successive 
year, with headquarters at 152 W. 
42nd St., New York City. 

“Doughnuts for Three Way En- 
joyment: Breakfast, Snacks and Des- 
sert” is the featured theme of this 
year’s promotion, which will be the 
largest in history. An 11 in. by 14 in. 








PARTY [DEA PROMOTION—This 
picture from National Biscuit Co. test 
kitchen shows a New Year party idea 
for the use of various types of crack- 
ers. It is one of the ideas being pub- 
licized by NABISCO’s home econom- 
ics division, 





four-color window poster is the basic 
display piece being offered, although 
this year the attractive promotion 
aid will be supplemented by specific 
material for each group. For bak- 
eries, groceries, and super markets 
the Donut Week Committee has pre- 
pared an 11 in. by 14 in. counter dis- 
play specially mounted on an easel 
as well as a 9 in. by 14 in. counter 
apron in addition to a _ three-piece 
easel mounted 6 in. by 9 in. set of 
counter cards—each featuring one 
phase of the breakfast, snack and 
dessert theme. Special material for 
restaurants and soda fountains in- 
cludes a 22 in. by 7 in. back bar 
streamer and an 11 in. by 8% in. 
counter display easel. 

Stressing the “three-way enjoy- 
ment” theme, all display material in- 
cludes head photographs of the na- 
tionally famous Andrews sisters 
Maxine advocating doughnuts for 
breakfast, Patty favoring them as 
snack fare and LaVerne suggesting 
doughnut desserts. A plate full of 
plain and sugared doughnuts and 
the dates of Donut Week complete 
the attractive display pieces which 
are available through the National 
Donut Week Committee merchan- 
dising headquarters, 393 7th Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

Tie-in Displays Planned 

The breakfast, snack and dessert 
theme was especially selected to tie- 
in restaurant and fountain sales of 
doughnuts as dessert and snack of 
the week. Grocers and super market 
operators will also utilize the theme 
to increase sales on related food 
items with doughnuts good for in- 
stant serving, such as coffee, tea, 
milk, canned foods, etc., which re- 
quire little or no preparation. 

Appropriately, the famous Donut 
Week “poster girls’—Patty, Maxine 
and LaVerne Andrews—will officially 
launch the week’s celebration on Fri- 
day, April 14, over their CBS net- 
work “Club 15” program at 7:30 
p.m. e.s.t. In introducinug a brand 
new doughnut novelty number which 
they’ve had written expressly for the 
celebration of the 13th annual week’s 
celebration, the Andrews sisters will 
devote their entire program to dough- 
nuts, building both comedy and se- 
rious material around the Donut 
Week theme. 


A special 11 in. by 14 in. poster, 
picturing the official Donut Week 
theme, and featuring an announce- 
ment of the particular April 14 “Club 
15” program saluting Donut Week 
is also available for display purposes. 
In addition to this “Club 15” sendoff, 
Donut Week will be featured again 
this year on network comedy pro- 
grams, children’s shows, cooking for- 
ums and feature newscasts. To round 
out the most comprehensive radio 
promotion ever undertaken on behalf 
of a food week, 100 women’s radio 
programs reaching some 8 million 
listeners throughout the country will 
participate in a contest whereby list- 
eners are awarded valuable prizes for 
the best and most novel ideas for 
serving store bought doughnuts. 

Food Page Articles 

Food and feature pages in national 
magazines and newspapers have al- 
ready scheduled Donut Week stories. 
Even the fashion field will be ‘“‘dough- 
nut happy” this spring, with two 
leading national manufacturers con- 
centrating on doughnut inspired 
fashions for April, 1950. The first 
is BVD’s “Dunking Pajama’’—a tai- 
lored husband and wife set decorated 
with pictures of doughnuts and coffee 
which will be introduced to the 
fashion press at a special doughnut 
party immediately preceding Donut 
Week. Ship ’N’ Shore is bringing out 
a doughnut pocket blouse that will 
be promoted through the fashion 
press and in department _ stores 
throughout the U.S. in honor of 
Donut Week. 

Railroads will feature doughnuts 
on their menus during the week’s 
celebration, with special menu notes 
calling attention to National Donut 
Week. The motion picture industry 
will get into the act with a new 
picture called the “Golden Gloves 
Story,” to be released by Eagle-Lion 
to coincide with the April 15-22 cele- 
bration. Featuring a hilarious dough- 
nut comedy sequence, the “Golden 
Gloves Story” will open at theaters 
throughout the country during Do- 
nut Week. 

In connection with the 13th annual 
National Donut Week, the Doughnut 
Corporation of America is launching 
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LILLIPUTIAN 


LOAF — Just about 
the right size for Gulliver’s fabled 
tiny friends are the miniature sam- 
ples shown above which are spreading 


the fame of Nissen’s Old Home 
Bread. The John J. Nissen Bakery 
Co., Portland, Maine, has adopted this 
novel way of acquainting folks with 
their product. Exact replicas in shape, 
texture and quality of the regular size 
loaves, the miniatures are attractively 
presented by use of a cellophane 
overwrap. This unusual campaign 
has proved very effective in increas- 
ing sales of Nissen’s Old Home Bread, 
the company reports. 





a nationwide “Stars of America”’ pro- 
motion, offering photographs of 36 
prominent American theatrical and 
sports personalities in doughnut pack- 
ages. 

Further information on National 
Donut Week is available from Na- 


tional Donut Week Merchandising 
Headquarters, 393 7th Ave., New 
York City. 
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White Bread 
Purchased by 
90-95% Families 


Bakers’ white bread is purchased 
by 90 to 95% of the families in 14 
markets surveyed by a group of daily 
newspapers, a market comparison re- 
port reveals. Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ported the highest use of white bread 
of the 14 markets, with 97.6% of the 
families having purchased the item. 





Families with Children Buy More 


Families with children spend 50.4% 
more per week on bakery products 
than those without children, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by the re- 
search bureau of Parents’ Magazine 
conducted in 1,558 typical households 
in 68 representative cities. 

The basic data in the report was 
supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, which conducted a sur- 
vey in the spring of 1948 on the pur- 
chased food consumed by urban faim- 
ilies. Data on food used by rural 


Average expenditures for purchased 


food used in week: 
By households 


Bakery Products:* 


By households 
without children with children 


families was not collected mainly 
because rural families consume rela- 
tively large quantities of home-pro- 
duced foods. 

The greatest percentage difference 
between purchases of families with- 
out children and families with chil- 
dren was in white bread. Expendi- 
tures for this basic food were 80.4% 
higher among families with children. 

A breakdown of the average expen- 
ditures for purchased bakery prod- 
ucts used in a week is presented in 
the accompanying table. 


Percent difference 

(Based on expendi- 

Difference in ture of households 
expenditure without children) 


; eee $1.35 $2.03 
Bread, white . .51 92 
Bread, other . .20 21 
Other baked 

goods, total. .64 89 
Rolls, biscuits, 

muffins .... .08 .08 
Crackers .... .08 ° 13 
CO Soc ownes 18 25 
| Rae .06 .05 
Other (includes 

cookies, doughnuts, 

sweet rolls and 

ee ao 38 


*Purchased products only; does not include those made in the home. 


$.68 50.4 
‘41 80.4 
‘01 5.0 
25 39.1 
05 62.5 
07 38.9 

—01 —16.7 
13 52.0 
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Most of the other markets had per- 
centages of around 90 to 95. 

Use of rye bread varied consider- 
ably in the six cities for which re- 
ports are available. It ranged from 
32.2% in Columbus to 87.3% in Mil- 
waukee. 

For square or oblong soda crack- 
ers, extensive use was reported—per- 
centages ranging from 86.7 in Phila- 
delphia to 97.8 in St. Paul. Graham 
cracker use varied from 38.5% in 
Philadelphia to 86.1 in Milwaukee. 
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Brown ’n Serve 
Sweet Goods 


Formulas Ready 


Following up on the highly suc- 
cessful Brown ’n Serve dinner roll 
premotion, General Mills is releasing 
to the entire baking industry for- 
muias for several . 





new Brown ’n 
Serve products—sweet rolls, coffee 
cake, Danish pastry, hot cross buns 
and hard dinner rolls. 

As in the case of Brown ’n Serve 
dinner rolls, the new products will 
be baked to the point of full vol- 
ume, but without crust color, by the 
baker. The housewife will brown them 
in her own oven in minutes. 

A free merchandising kit is being 
offered to promote the new prod- 
ucts. Formulas and baking instruc- 
tions for all the new products, as well 
as 22 topping and filling formulas, 
will also be included in the kit. Kits 
ere available from General Mills 
salesmen. 

Contents of the kit includes: 

A poster with a full-color illus- 
tration of a large variety of sweet 
rolls before and after browning. 

Three streamers, featuring dis- 
tinctly different shapes and colors for 
Denish pastry, hot cross buns and 
dinner rolls. 

A proof sheet, showing three po- 
tent newspaper ads and one grocer 
listing available at low mat cost. 

A sample insert, carrying “brown- 
ing” instructions for housewives. 

A postcard to “catch customers in 
their homes.” 

A merchandising booklet with 
many pages of advertising and mer- 
chandising tips plus 22 topping and 
filling formulas. 

Formulas on jumbo cards for sweet 
roll, hard roll, Danish pastry and 
het cross buns. 

General Mills has reported that 
orders for Brown ’n Serve dinner roll 
promotional materials have reached 
“phenomenal figures.” 

“Tt is believed that the new Brown 
’n Serve promotion can be even more 
successful,” the GMI announcement 
said. “Bakers will now have a chance 
tu offer more to their customers— 
more variety, more _ interesting 
shapes, and more appetite appeal. 
Offering both _  hot-from-the-oven 
goodness and variety, Brown ’n 
Serve can considerably increase con- 
sumption of baked wheat foods.” 


“TOM THUMB” DOUGHNUTS TO 
SELL FOR 10¢ DOZEN 


A new style doughnut to sell at 
a dime a dozen has been announce‘ 
by S. L. Luber, president of the Tom 
Thumb Donut Corp., New York. The 
corporation plans to distribute the 
“Tom Thumb” machines, wh'ch are 
less than 2 ft. square and will oper- 
ate from any ordinary electric outlet 
providing 3,000 watts, and a new 
doughnut mix. According to Mr. Lu- 
ber, the company plans to erect a 
plant in the New York metropolitan 
area. 
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A Column of Comment 


What Is Good Merchandising? 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


RICE, quality, and good-will were recently described as the three major 
P factors in merchandising by Franklin J. Lunding, president of the Jewel 

Tea Co., Inc. While Mr. Lunding was evidently thinking of other than 
bakery products when he made this statement, nevertheless it struck us as 
applying particularly well to those goods. 

Price, of course, has long been a problem in selling bakery products. 
When it is used purely as a means of attracting customers, regardless of 
the ultimate net profit to the bakery, there is simply no excuse for it. 
However, if goods are attractively priced as a result of efficient operation, 
and at the same time leaving a fair profit for the baker, then it becomes 


amount of money can purchase it by 
other means, 

These three factors are the funda- 
mental foundations upon which a 
successful bakery business may be 
built. 


Retailers Want Visibility 


According to various surveys which 
have recently been made among all 
types of retail grocery stores, these 
distributors are placing more and 
more importance upon the visibility 
features of packaged foods which they 
handle. Clerks in these stores have 
much less time than they formerly 
had to devote to actual selling, and 
consequently packages themselves 
must. take up this slack. 

Furthermore, there is much great- 
er competition between bakery prod- 
ucts and.other food items than there 
used to be and as a result the con- 
tainers in which baked goods are 
packed must have more sales appeal. 





It has long been known that visi- 
bility of the product provides an ex- 
cellent sales appeal, and retail groc- 
ers are expecting more of this as time 
goes on. 

A good example of the sales power 
of proper packaging may be found in 
super markets and chain stores, many 
of which have food products packed 
to their own specifications. In almost 
every instance visibility is an im- 
portant part of such packaging. As 
these outlets are generally recog- 
nized as being the most efficient and 
aggressive merchandisers in the food 
distributing field, it is obvious that 
this type of packaging has a great 
advantage, and bakers may well be 
guided accordingly. 


Surprise Specials 


Some supermarkets and _ chain 
stores, according to reports we have 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Proper Promotion 


Will Bring the 


Housewife Back 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


OU have probably been doing 

\ an aggressive promotional job 

on your goods and your shop. 
Your plans were developed to fit your 
local market, your keenest competi- 
tion and your needs. Mrs. Homemaker 
must be wooed and won by sound 
and smart advertising and promotion. 

Today’s food dollar will only 
stretch so far, and homemakers are 
very aware of it. They must choose 
between baked goods, frozen goods, 
puddings or home made foods for 
dessert. Frequently shoppers are so 
bombasted with convincing sales 
facts on other items, that they do 
not enter the retail bakeshop for 
weeks. Besides, they often find it 
simpler to do all the shopping in one 
store. 

Mrs. Homemaker is a busy wom- 
an. Not only does she have a family 
to care for day in and day out, but 
outside activities take more and 
more of her time. To do her best by 
her children, she feels it necessary 





to be somewhat active in PTA and 
church groups. Other community pro- 
grams take part of her time. 


On-the-spot Sales 


After you have interested shoppers 
sufficiently to come into your shop, 
a legitimate selling aid. 

Quality is something every baker 
should realize he must provide if he 
is to build a permanent business. Con- 
sumers will buy something the first 
time, but if the quality is inferior, the 
first will probably be the last sale. 
Probably more bakeries have failed 
because of lack of quality in their 
products than for any other reason. 

Good-will cannot be purchased at 


any price. It must grow out of the’ 


manner in which a bakery is conduct- 
ed. If customers are pleased by the 
manner in which the business is run, 
if they feel that their interests are 
uppermost in the baker’s mind, and 
if the business is a good civic insti- 
(Continued on page 62) 










«read, are using “surprise specials’’ 


to very good advantage in drawing 
extra traffic into their stores. Ad- 
vance advertisements announce that 
these specials will be available in the 
stores on certain dates, but nothing 
is said in the copy as to what the 
specials will be, nor the price at 
which they will be sold. 

Consumers are naturally curious 
people, and the announcement of the 
“surprise specials’ has drawn many 
of them into the stores to see what 
they may be. In most cases actual 
sales have resulted, not only for the 
special items, but also for other mer- 
chandise carried in the stores. 

For years retail bakers have fea- 
tured specials in their stores. Usu- 
ally they have been advertised in 
advance, or the items stressed in their 
windows. Such sales tactics have 
been successful, but there may be 
some merit in the “surprise” feature 
of specials which may be applied suc- 
cessfully to bakeries. At least it 
might be worth a trial. 

Impulse Cake Buying 

Of particular interest to cake bak- 
ers should be the result of a survey 
made for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. in a number of super markets 
relating to cake sales. This survey 
showed that 68% of cake sales made 
in these markets were based entirely 
upon impulse. It further indicated 
that when consumers had intended 
buying a cake in those markets, they 
did not decide upon the kind or brand 
until they had seen the displays of 
the products. 

The importance of proper packag- 
ing is, therefore, most obvious. Im- 
pulse sales are largely based upon 
the appearance of the product, since 
it cannot be tasted, nor can the 
aroma of a cake be a sales factor 
when it is packaged. 

If a cake is properly packaged for 
protection of the product and sani- 
tary reasons, then the appearance of 
the product itself within the package, 
and the general sales appeal of the 
container must be relied upon for 
merchandising force. Manufacturers 
of cake containers have done a great 
deal in improving the efficiency and 
sales appeal of these packages in re- 
cent years, and bakers should take 
full advantage of these opportunities. 


Getting Brands 
Merchandised 


As baking and other food indus- 
tries have returned more nearly to 
normal since the war period, natural- 
ly more foods and more brands have 
become available. This has made it 
more difficult for wholesale bakers 
to get a sufficient amount of atten- 
tion paid to their brands by retail 
grocery store clerks, and also in se- 
curing adequate display space. Re- 
tail grocers are more discriminating 
in the brands they stock, and want 
to be certain of a reasonable consum- 
er demand before they take goods 
into their stores. 


(Continued on page 62) 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you're looking for bread 
improvement, letSUNNYKANSAS 
flour give you a fine start toward 
that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 
earned its reputation for making 
good loaves better. 


a 
Bo 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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DOUGHNUTS AUTOMATICALLY—David Levitt, right, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, shows Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., some of 
the new features of the company’s automatic raised doughnut equipment 
recently installed in the DCA Newark production shop. 


DCA Demonstrates 
Automatic Doughnut 
Plant to Bakers 


NEWARK—tThe first fully auto- 
matic raised doughnut manufactur- 
ing plant in the East was officially 
opened recently at the Newark dough- 
nut production bakery of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. 

Bakers were on hand to see the 
first jelly and glazed rings come off 
the automatic line-up. They were offi- 
cially welcomed by David Levitt, pres- 
ident of Doughnut Corporation of 


America. Mr. Levitt explained that 
research development on the equip- 
ment was started 22 years ago and 
intensive work was done continuously 
for the last 12 years to overcome all 
of the problems that came up in de- 
signing equipment and mix. 

The first completed model has been 
in operation in the Omar Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and an abbreviated 
model was on display at the Baking 
Industry Exposition at Atlantic City 
last October. 

This was the first full size installa- 
tion put into practical operation in 
the East. The new equipment auto- 
matically makes 600 jelly and/or 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















Top quality 
bargain .. . 


is always a 


and PAGE’S 


flours are bargains of that 
class. PAGE’S quality is 
backed by a four-state 
wheat supply, available be- 
cause of the exceptional 
PAGE mill location. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 








PIKES PEAK 


CAKE FLOUR 


Thee COLORADO MILLING 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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glazed rings an hour. The machine 
automatically cuts, proofs, fries, 
glazes and cools the doughnuts. The 
glazed rings are delivered right on to 
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the advent of the new method of mak- 
ing a better keeping, more scien- 
tifically controlled, finished product. 
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ber’s research and industrial divi- 
sion as having some 3,400 employees 
and an annual payroll of about $8,- 
500,000. The value of bakery and 







own uses and bakeries which retajj 
their own products on the same prem. 
ises, are not included in this report. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
the packing table. The jelly dough- related goods produced in the state 
nuts are delivered into the automatic YVALUE OF FLORIDA BAKED has increased about 130% since T s k S 
sugaring machine and then filled with GOODS UP 130% SINCE ’39 1939. At the same time, costs of exas a er 
jelly prior to delivery to the packing 10 


table. 

Ben Wilson, DCA’s director of pro- 
duction, explained in detail the oper- 
ation of the equipment, its flexibility 
in the making of various types of 
doughnuts needed in the grocery and 
restaurant field, and exhibited the va- 


TALLAHASSEE—Florida bakeries 
produced approximately $35,000,000 
in breads, cakes, cookies, crackers, 
pies and pastries last year, accord- 
ing to the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce. There are 91 wholesale 


materials used in the manufacturing 
of these goods are up 165%. 

The Florida bakery plants include 
46 which sell primarily to grocers; 
28 which sell most of their products 
to hotels, restaurants and _ institu- 
tions; 11 plants which own their own 


Complete Plans for 
April 16-19 Meeting 


March, 1959 





commercial bakery establishments in 
Florida. 

These plants are reported in the 
business review of the state cham- 


chain of retail outlets and six plants 
of other types. 

Bakery products made by hotels, 
restaurants and institutions for their 


DALLAS—Program plans are be. 
ing completed for the 50th anniver. 
sary convention of the Texas Bak. 
ers Assn. at the Plaza Hotel here 
April 16-19, according to a recent 
announcement by Beverly A. Peel, 
Richter Baking Co., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, president of the group. 

The meeting is being held during 
Fiesta Week here, Mr. Peel point- 
ed out in recommending that bakers 
reserve their accommodations as soon 
as possible. 

The convention will open April 16 
with a directors’ meeting at 10 am, 
registration beginning at 1 p.m. and 
the president’s reception, honoring 
all past presidents, in the evening. 

The morning of April 17 will be 
featured by the “Saga of TBA,” di- 
rected by Herman Richter, Jr., gen- 
eral convention chairman, and in- 
cluding pioneers in the baking in- 
dustry in Texas. Dr. Kenneth Mc. 
Farland, General Motors, Inc., will 
deliver the keynote address, followed 
by M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn. A golf tour- 
nament will take place in the after- 
noon. 

The Early Bird’s Breakfast will be- 
gin at 7:30 a.m. April 18, followed 
by separate wholesaler and retail- 

ers’ sessions. E. J. Sperry, Sperry 
Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
f will act as moderator of the whole- 
§ ; salers’ session featuring “Problems 
/] of the Day’—public relations, mer- 
chandising, management, production 
and advertising. The group will meet 
at the Plaza Hotel. 

The “Retailers Jubilee Anniversary 
Fair” will be held at Martin’s Bak- 
ery, with C. A. Gates as director. 
Nationally known production and 
merchandising authorities will be 
present. 

Matty Bell, football coach, South- 
ern Methodist University, will ap- 
pear on the program at 9 a.m. April 
19, showing motion pictures of the 
1949 SMU-Notre Dame football 


rious new types of packages that are 
now available for development, par- 
ticularly in the grocery field, with 











A Record... 
that shows we’re on 


the BAKER’S team 
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Our records show that the Commercial Baker is our best cus- 
tomer. Very little of our flour goes into family flour packages 

. none into prepared mixes. Naturally we’re always on the 
alert to cooperate with the ““‘Baker’s Team”’! 


Milling uniform .. . high grade flour is our specialty ... not a 


side-line. By specializing we are able to offer improved service cae Ge Gade. das oe 


on a complete line of baker’s flour of tested quality. school publicity committee of the 


Texas Bakers Assn., will speak on 
tr “Interesting Youth in the Baking In- 
dustry.” 

Additional speakers, association 
business and escorted visits to San 
Antonio bakeries will also be on the 








Information regarding our complete range 
of flours and prompt, friendly specialized 
service are yours for the asking. 


ata at! bh ae 


program. A dinner dance will in- 
clude the convention at 8 pm. 
Sie" aa oe 





Headquarters of the association are 
" at 1134 National City Bldg., Dallas 
1, Texas. 
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BEN A. WEISMAN NAMED 
ASSISTANT TO UNGER HEAD 


CLEVELAND — Ben A. Weisman 
has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Unger Co. here, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Louis A. Unger, president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Mr. Weisman has been with the 
Unger firm over 25 years. Recently 
in charge of sales in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan, during the 
past five years he has served in all . 
territories covered by the company. 
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FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it. . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 







Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints catch the 
eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 







Fulton’s band-label printed with your brand 
gives added display value and spot lights 
your brand . . . leaves the cloth ready for use 
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BRANDS DESIGNED FOR EYE-APPEAL 


For the second look that sells, first make sure your 
bag is an eye-stopper. 


From the raw cotton to the finished bag, every 
operation in Fulton production is under one con- 
trol with one central responsibility . . . which 
assures you one top-standard of quality. 


Fulton know-how and show-how give your product 
the eye-appeal that makes it stand out in a crowd 
. .. give you a bag that tells a quality story. For 
a bag that displays your product so it won't be 
lost in the showroom shuffle . . . that sells your 
trade name and your product at the same time... 
Call for Fulton. 


CONVENIENT PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST MAKE 
CALLING FOR FULTON EASY. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e St. Louis e Dallas e Kansas City (Kans.) e Denver 
Minneapolis ¢« New Orleans « Los Angeles « New York 


when the label is easily soaked off. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 55 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


meringues should be baked at a low 
temperature, about 225-250° F. True 
or false? 

3. Bee cakes are either square, ob- 


1. Bananas contain about 12% car- 
tohydrates. True or false? 

2. In order to avoid discoloration 
due to caramelization, kisses and 


long or round coffee cakes covered 
with long thread coconut that has 
been colored with a yellow coloring 
material. True or false? 

4. Angel food cakes may have hol- 
low bottoms due to the egg whites 
being over beaten. True or false? 

5. Saccharin is from 200 to 300 
times sweeter than cane or beet su- 
gar. True or false? 

6. The main reason for using low 
pressure steam in the oven during the 
early stages of baking bread is to 
produce a better oven spring. True 
or false? 


7. Dry rendered lard has a more 


















MILK SOLIDS 


221 N. LaSALLE ST. e 


-in Goodness 
-in Sales 


Anyone can quickly see and taste the superior qualities of bread 
made with 6% nonfat dry milk solids. Better looking . . . better 
eating .. . better tasting — it establishes customer’s brand pref- 
erence for bread that contains nonfat milk solids. The national 
diet is enhanced by its improved nutritional values. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, 
CHICAGO 









In turn, the baker’s sales and profits are pushed higher. The richer 
crust color of a 6 percent loaf — its smoother texture, improved 
baking qualities and delicious taste and aroma are tangible 
proof that nonfat dry milk solids contributes to a better loaf. 





Inc. 
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pronounced lard flavor than either 
open kettle rendered or prime steam 
rendered lard. True or false? 

8. There is no objection to thawing 
out frozen fruit, for pie fillings, jp 
a steam kettle and then cooking the 
thawed fruit and juice at one time. 
True or false? 


9. In some white cake batters both 
baking powder and cream of tartar 
are used as the latter ingredient helps 
to produce a whiter crumb color. 
True or false? 

10. Puff paste margarine is some 
times used in certain types of ice 
box butter cookies, to replace part 
of the butter, in order to produce 
a dough that will handle easier. 

11. The use of iodized salt in bread 
making has a detrimental effect on 
its flavor. True or false? 


12. Red colored wrappers used for 
packaging cookies help to retard 
rancidity. True or false? 

13. To replace butter in a cake for- 
mula with shortening, it is necessary 
that each pound of butter be re. 
placed by 10 oz. shortening, 1 07, 
salt and 5 oz. milk. True or false? 


i4. Unless otherwise stated, when 
a bread or roll formula calls for 1% 
or 242% salt, this percentage is based 
on the amount of water in the for- 
mula. True or false? 


15. To help decrease the tendency 
for some layer cakes to peak up in 
the center during baking, the tem- 
perature of the oven should be raised. 
True or false? 


16. Almond and coconut macaroons 
should be baked on paper and usually 
on double pans. True or false? 


17. Layd has a higher melting point 
than hydrogenated shortening. True 
or false? 


18. When making angel food cakes, 
the cream of tartar in the formula 
should be sifted in with the flour. 
True or false? 


19. In some bake’ shops, excellent 
bread is being produced that has been 
proofed at 104 and 105° F. 


20. Heating chocolate icing over 
110° F. is very apt to cause it to 
turn gray or spotted on the cakes 
within a very short time. True or 
false? 
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STANDARDIZATION OF PEST 
CONTROL MATERIALS URGED 


CHICAGO—A plea for support in 
establishing and enforcing use of safe 
materials in pest control work in 
food processing plants was made re- 
cently by Milton E. Parker, director 
of the food engineering program at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Speaking before the 14th annual 
Pest Control Operators Conference 
at Purdue University, Mr. Parker 
pointed the need of education in and 
standardization of pest control mate- 
rials which may find their way into 
food. 

“The reputation of pest control op- 
erators and the extent of their value 





_ to the food processing industry de- 


pends upon their support of a pro- 
gram demanding the acceptability of 
safe pest-control materials and meth- 
ods and enforcement of their use,” 
he said. 
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NAMES DISTRIBUTOR 

NEW YORK—The Mill Creek 
Products Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
insecticides for the food industries, 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul Bancroft, Jr., as California dis- 
tributor for its products. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s offices are in the Bancroft 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
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3 extra steps guarantee uniformity 























BIN CHECKED 


Every precaution that every miller 
takes, we take too. 

Then we go three steps further to make 
dead certain that every sack of Atkinson 
flour is exactly like the last batch of the 
same type. 


ExtTRA STEP No. | is precise milling 





accuracy. Our 50,000 cwt. bin capacity 
enables us to make long runs of particular 
flour types, gives ample time for hair- 
line adjustment. 


EXTRA STEP No. 2—-we make a special 





bake test as the flour goes to the bins. 


EXTRA STEP No. 3—-we bake test again 





and make a chemical analysis just before 
delivery. 

Atkinson can freely guarantee that the 
flour you buy this time will be exactly 
like the kind you bought before. And 
remember, too, that this flour comes to 
you fully aged, ready to go in produc- 
tion—another Atkinson plus. 

Switch to Atkinson—the truly uni- 
form flour—IT’S BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








Program Group 
Maps Plans for 
Tri-State Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS 
the handling of room reservations for 
the 16th Tri-State Bakers Assn. con- 


Regulations for 


vention, slated for April 30-May 2, 
1950, have been sent to all members 
of the organization, according to an- 
nouncement by John Wolf, president, 
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together with form sheet for room 
requests 

Headquarters will be established 
at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, but 
reservations for rooms will be han- 
dled by a special committee appoint- 
ed by Mr. Wolf, at the request of the 
New Orleans Hotel Assn. and the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 
Hence, all requests for rooms should 
be directed to Room Reservations 
Committee, Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
401 Board of Trade Bldg., New Or- 
leans 12, La. 

All New Orleans hotels are crowd- 
ed, Mr. Wolf explained, so the organ- 
ization is not able to get sufficient 


rooms at the headquarters hotel, the 
Jung, and it was necessary to get the 
needed number of rooms at various 
hotels. This was handled through the 
hotel association and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Because of this, the reservations,” 
Mr. Wolf pointed out, “will be as- 
signed on the basis of first-come-first- 
served, with only one double room 
allotted to any one allied firm. No 
single rooms are available. As in the 
past five years, the reservations com- 
mittee will continue the policy of 
not allotting a parlor suite to any 
allied firm, bakery or individual, or 





A GOOD 


Package Design 
is MORE than 


art-work”’ 


Says: 
EGMONT ARENS 


(One of America’s 
top-flight package designers) 


‘‘Designing a package is not just a 
matter of putting a pretty picture on 

a box. It is the proper coordination of 
many elements such as basic structure, 
package machinery, consumer research, 
color and design. Above all, it calls 

for careful selection of packaging 
materials that will protect the 

product from factory to home.” 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-engineered 
packages... and over and over 
again, you will find a Riegel paper 
inside for product protection. 

Many other Riegel papers are 
designed for flexible packages, 
for laminates, for outer wraps and 
for almost every requirement in 
protective packaging... papers 
that always perform smoothly on 
modern high-speed machines. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Riese 






Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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any type of reservation other 
double room.” 

Mr. Wolf also reminded members | 
that New Orleans hotels are enf: rcing 
a regulation which permits guests tg 
remain only five days. 

The program committee, under the 
chairmanship of J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
met recently at the Jung Hotel, and 
mapped general plans for the con. 
vention program. 


than a. 





BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


IN NEW DEPARTMENT 

BROOKLYN — Dr. Franklin T 
Peters has been assigned to the newly | 
formed development department of 
Glyco Products Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He has been with the company, in 
the sales department, since 1947 fol. 
lowing 10 years with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in research posi- 
tions. Dr. Peters will be available 
for consultation on new chemical 
products to be made in the facilities 
available at the Natrium, W. Va, 
plant. 
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Procter & Gamble 
to Construct New 
Research Center 


VENICE, OHIO~— Plans for the 
construction of a new research build- 
ing near here have been announced 
by Richard R. Deupree, chairman of 
= board of the Procter & Gamble 
‘oO. 





The two-story research building, 
according to the announcement, will 
house the most modern research 


equipment and laboratory facilities 
and will permit a material increase 
in the company’s research and de- 
velopment activities. The general 
plan is completed and preliminary 
engineering on the building is well 
under way. 

The building, estimated to cost at 
least $1,500,000, is expected to be 
completed in about two years, on 
a 200-acre tract of land which the 
company acquired last April. 


J. G. Pleasants, vice president in 
charge of manufacture, said that the 
building “has been made _ necessary 
by the growth of our business and 
the need for more facilities to carry 
on the basic research and develop- 
ment work which is such an im- 
portant part of our never-ending 
search for products that will serve 
the public better.” 


Mr. Pleasants emphasized that re- 
search has played an important part 
in the history of Procter & Gamble 
ever since the company’s first labora- 
tory was established in 1885, and that 
continued research is essential to 
protect the interests of the com- 
pany’s customers, its employees and 
its stockholders. 
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EDWARD J. McCKEEVER NAMED 
BLODGETT REPRESENTATIVE 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The G. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., local oven manu- 
facturing firm, has announced the 
appointment of Edwin J. McKeever 
as sales representative for the com- 
pany in the eastern middle Atlantic 
states area. 

For the past 10 years, Mr. Mc- 
Keever has been with the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., for the past four and 
one half years as commercial repre- 
sentative. 


He will call on dealers in metro- 
politan New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware,. eastern Pennsylvania, 
land and Washington, D.C. 


Mary- 
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READ, man’s basic food, con- 
B tinues to be improved as it 
has been throughout past ages, 
and the product’s progress is in no 


small measure due to the efforts of 
union bakers. 

While other standard foods con- 
tinue in their present form as they 
were in antiquity, bread alone has 


actually improved. Milk is milk. Meat 
,is meat. Vegetables have not been 
improved in their digestibility or nu- 
trition despite new strains produced 
by horticulturists. 

Bread alone has been improved in 
taste, texture, digestibility and nu- 
trition to the point where it is now 
the unrivalled “best buy” in food. 
More than that, it is by far and 
away the cheapest as well as the 
best food for man today! 

Economic planning and production, 
skilled workers, modern and efficient 
plants, have made today’s baked 
bread and other flour products Mrs. 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on bread is reprint- 
ed from the February, 1950, issue of 
the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Jour- 
nal, official publication of the Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union of America. Written 
by William F. Schnitzler, general 
secretary-treasurer of the union, ad- 
vance copies of the article were 
mailed to almost 300 labor weekly 
newspapers and more than 100 AFL 
international union publications in 
the interest of the baking industry 
and its workers. 


food 
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By William F. Schnitzler 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


low-cost diet spends 11¢ of its 
dollar on modern’ enriched 
baked foods. For that 11l¢ of the 


food dollar, the family gets 25% of 
its calories or energy, 30% of its pro- 
tein, 13% of its calcium, 43% of its 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ International Union 


iron and 49% of its thiamine and 
Vitamin A. 

These are not a baker’s figures 
but were obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and were 
recently used by a representative of 
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ibread—the Worker’s Best Buy in Food 


the American Institute of Baking on 
a nationwide radio broadcast dur. 
ing the course of which he pointed 
out the extreme economy of mod. 
ern baked goods. 

The representative, Mr. Howard 
Hunter, referred to a statement by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer that the wage earner today 
gets more for his labor in the form 
of bread than he did formerly. Now, 
according to Secretary Sawyer, a la- 
boring man gets ten loaves of bread 








Housewife’s best friend in controlling 
food budget costs. 


Vitamin Enriched 


More than that, today’s baked 
bread with vitamin enrichment, add- 
ed at no cost to the consumer, is the 
best and cheapest food for working 
men, growing children and active 
people. In addition it has the easy 
digestibility factor necessary for old 
people, invalids and others. Yes, 
bread and allied products are the 
perfect food. 

However, it is important to the 
welfare of the consumer that he buy 
bread with complete assurance of 
skillful blending and proper process- 
ing under clean and sanitary condi- 
tions. 

But how can the average consum- 
er know? He can’t go out and in- 
spect the bakeries. He certainly can’t 
believe the advertising claims be- 
cause they are, naturally, prejudiced. 
What can he do? 

There is one simple answer. Look 
for the union label! 

Because the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Union is going to 
see to it that the people it repre- 
sents work in a clean place. 


Nutritious Value 


There is no more wholesome or 
nutritious food to be found than 
bread and the best and cheapest way 
to obtain it is from bakeries, the 
best of which are unionized. The very 
fact that the per capita consump- 
tion of bread in this country has 
fallen in the past ten years is indi- 
cative that the people, with more 
money to spend, are spending it on 
the more expensive foods. Instead of 
relying for their nutrition on eco- 
nomical bread and bread products, 
they are buying more “luxury foods.” 

Even today, however, a family on 


A stable yeast gives you the “control” 






them better. 


HIT THE BULL’S-EYE— whatever your 
market, a stable yeast can help you 
make baked goods right— the kind 
your customers want—and make 
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Kermentation is your business 


in baking for your market! 


There’s a well-known American saying that to 
succeed in business, give the customers what 
they want. Certainly, it is through following 
this principle that the baking industry has be- 
come America’s second largest business in value 
of products sold. Customers’ preferences are 


the baker’s guide. 


Preferences in baked products, of course, differ 
in various areas. Some markets like compact, 
close-grained baked goods. Other places prefer 
large, light, spongy products. And preferences 
elsewhere run the range between these two 


types. 

The same holds true of the kind 
of products. Maybe your market 
buys rye bread heavily. Yeast- 
raised doughnuts may be popular 
in one area, coffee cake in another. 


Fermentation ‘‘controls”’ baking 


Whatever your market, you know that with proper 
fermentation, you can “‘adjust’”’ your baking to suit 
your customers’ tastes. The right fermentation, too, 
assures better quality in your baked goods. 

To be sure of proper fermentation, you must be 


sure of the yeast you use—that it is “‘stable,”’ so 


standardized that day after day it acts in the 
dough with uniform vigor, uniform speed. 


Fresher products, too 


A stable yeast, too, enables you to provide fresher 


products to your customers. Refrigerated or re- 





Eleischmann’s 
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for an hour's work while ten years 
ago he re eived only 6% loaves. 

Thus it can be seen that the work- 
ingman of today who goes into a re- 
tail bakery or a grocery store and 
comes out with a loaf of bread has 
spent his wages the best way pos- 
sible. In addition to buying appetiz- 
ing food, he has bought more nourish- 
ment for less money than any other 
product he could select. 


Pound a Day 


A laboring man can be expected 
to eat about a pound of bread a day. 
Suppose he eats four slices for break- 
fast, three sandwiches at lunch (six 
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slices) and four slices at dinner; he 
has eaten a pound. For about 14¢ 
he has provided himself with the 
following percentages of his average 
daily dieting needs: 

Energy (calories), 40%; protein, 
57%; iron, 67%; thiamine, 73%; 
riboflavin, 39%; niacin, 67%; cal- 
cium, 30%. 

There is no question about it; fig- 
ures don’t lie and the bread dollar 
is the biggest dollar the working men 
and women of America can spend. 
Bread is not only standard, it is uni- 
versal. There are thousands of vari- 
eties of bread products all over the 
globe but bread is everywhere, in 


one form or another. In addition, it 
blends well with practically every 
other type of food —fish, poultry, 
meat, milk, cheese, etc. 


Puffed Food 


There are some types of cereal 
foods which might be termed “fad 
foods.” They are the exploded, pro- 
jectiled, puffed and otherwise - tor- 
mented grains of cereals marketed in 
gaudy packages and labeled “break- 
fast food.”’ Most of these highly-ad- 
vertised breakfast foods are of the 
passing-fancy variety and are 
“pushed” by various adventure stories 
on the radio and in comic magazines 














Yeast 





tarded doughs have helped many bakers provide 
their customers with “‘oven-fresh”’ products through- 
out the day. 

It is easier to control refrigerated doughs or 
retarded doughs when made with a stable yeast. 

Controlled fermentation can mean not only fresher 
products but more efficient operation. Production 
is geared to meet demands. Often, too, some night- 
time baking can be eliminated. 


The products you bake dep2nd on controlled fermen- 
tation. Stability in yeast h2lps control fermentation. 


Fermentation is 


Fleisehmann’s business 


In Fleischmann’s Distribution, 
fast and frequent delivery 


gives you yeast with stability 


Yeast is a living, perishable thing. Unusually hardy 
as Fleischmann’s is, it’s still important that you 
receive frequent fresh supplies. 

How does Fleischmann assure you this? First, 
with manufacturing plants strategically located 
throughout the country. Second, with a distribu- 
tion system that gets yeast to you quickly to assure 
freshness and strength. 

These Fleischmann plants speed yeast shipments, 
kept under controlled refrigeration, to Fleischmann 
branches everywhere. Yet, so carefully is the dis- 
tribution planned, no shipment takes more than 
48 hours to reach its destination . . . most take 
considerably less. 


One of Over Five Hundred 
Fleischmann trucks operating 
out of Fleischmann distribut- 
ing branches. Note the “Buy 
it Baked” seal. This message 
from the Bakers of America 
is now being carried to the 
public as a permanent feature 
on the vast Fleischmann fleet 
operating across the nation. 






— always busy’ in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY... NEVER SLOW 


to bake what your customers want 


Timing is important 


This assures your familiar Fleischmann man that 
he can deliver yeast to you quickly after its finished 
manufacture. For with incoming shipments geared 
to his exact distribution requirements, he controls 
the time element so all-important with yeast .. . 
never has to keep a large supply on hand. 





World’s Largest Yeast Plant, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
This Fleischmann operation spreads over 65 
acres, is laced together with 12 miles of rail- 


road track and two locomotives . . . supplies 
Fleischmann branches throughout most of the 
northeastern seaboard. 


Fast, frequent distribution from these branches 
makes it unnecessary for bakers to keep large in- 
ventories on hand. Yet Fleischmann men not only 
deliver the yeast, but, where desired, estimate your 
needs. Expert yeast handlers themselves, they 
usually put the yeast in the refrigerator them- 
selves, rotating and spacing it properly for your use. 

This distribution and service represent two more 
of the many facilities of the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For over 80 years our every facility and ser- 
vice have been devoted towards safeguarding fer- 
mentation—your business and ours. 











FLEISCHMANNS gh 
YEAST 
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OUTLOOK FOR EDIBLE OIL 
SUPPLY IMPROVES 


WASHINGTON—Current revisions 
in the 1949-50 production estimates, 
based on the most recent crop re- 
ports available to the. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, have improved 
the outlook for cottonseed, soybean, 
peanut and linseed oils. Although 
there is still some uncertainty with 
regard -to lard, total production in 
the current season, including the oil 
equivalent of oilseeds that may be 
exported, is now placed at over 12 
billion pounds, 340 million pounds 
more than the comparable figure for 
1948-49 and more than one billion 
pounds greater than the previous 
peak attained in the 1943 season. 


EEE smS ce 


which wheedle Junior into flim-flam- 
ming Mamma to pay high prices for 
very little besides cellophane, card- 
board, a handful of enlarged cereal 
grains and, sometimes, a “valuable 
premium inside.” Occasionally there 
are “cut-outs” printed on the box. 
All sorts of huckstering combines to 
sell these puffed cereals. 

Four ounces of puffed-out wheat 
costs 15¢ . . . more than a full pound 
of bread! Sprinkled with sugar and 
flooded with milk, it holds its bulk 
inside for awhile, then collapses into 
a hollow feeling in the pit of the 
stomach. Junior then wonders why 
he’s hungry before recess! The poor 
boy had a breakfast of pure air, 
adulterated with a little wheat! 

Consider, also, the housewife who 
believes she is saving money by in- 
vesting in the ready-mixed bakery 
products which she must blend, let 
rise and bake. 

The housewife will spend about 26¢ 
for 14% oz. of “hot roll mix” which 
will make, according to the boxtop, 
15 rolls. She mixes it with either 
water or milk. Then she has to let 
it rise twice, heat up an _ oven, 
watch the rolls while they bake and 
hope they don’t come out badly, wast- 
ing both her time and money. 

For about 14 or 15¢ the same 
housewife could have bought a doz- 
en ready-baked bakers’ rolls (weigh- 
ing about 14 oz.), popped them into 
a warming oven, and had the same 
(or better) results! 

Is that economy ? 


Baker Does Best 


The same applies to cakes. In or- 
der to try to market a product, pack- 
aging specialists have mixed up dried 
lard, dried milk, dried eggs and oth- 
er ingredients with wheat flour and 
produced “cake mixes.” They usually 
sell for about 30¢ for approximately 
16 oz. Here, again, the housewife has 
everything to do except the blend- 
ing of the ingredients. She has the 
trouble of preparing the conglomera- 
tion and the worry lest it fall or oth- 
erwise not turn out right. 

For exceedingly little extra she 
could buy a professionally - baked 
cake. For those who want fancy ic- 
ings for special occasions the baker 
is ready to serve. If the housewife 
wants to do this somewhat super- 
ficial (but sometimes important) job 
herself she can buy the uniced cake 
and ice it herself. Of course, her job 
won't be “professional” because she 
hasn’t the experience. 

Women who have tried slip-cover- 
ing can tell you it’s a job for an 
upholsterer. Those who have tried 
other specialties have discovered, to 
their sorrow and loss, it is better to 
have a professional do the job. Of 
course, there are always some home- 
makers who are the exceptional ones 
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with gifts for baking, slip-covering 
and other special endeavors, but we 
speak here of the general rule. 

The difference between what a 
woman can do in her kitchen, buy- 
ing retail, and what a master bak- 
er can do, buying wholesale and us- 
ing production line methods, lies in 
the economy of operation and skill 
of production. 

There is no substitute for the bak- 
er’s art. Every union baker is con- 
stantly endeavoring to achieve per- 
fection in his chosen craft. Small 
bakery operators know this, and that 
is why every large and successful 
bakery is almost invariably union. 
The wise housewife takes advantage 
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of this fact and buys her baked goods 
with economy and assurance. 


“Bread Is Basic” 


Modern baked goods are the best 
dietary standbys for the _ people. 
“Bread is Basic’ is more than a slo- 
gan; it is an acknowledged fact. 
Union bakers are valuable to the 
nation because by producing high 
quality enriched bread and baked 
goods, they make a real and sig- 
nificant contribution to the health 
and welfare of a vigorous American 
public. 

Patronize your union baker, eat 
more of his wholesome baked goods, 
and do yourself a favor! 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SEE ADVERTISING FILMS 


PITTSBURGH — Ernest Gysegem, 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi, was chair- 
man of the Feb. 8 meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, at South Vo- 
cational School, Baking division. 
Harry Cotton, general district man- 
ager, New York City, and David 
McWreath, Pittsburgh representative, 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., showed advertising films and 
spoke on their value to the baking 
industry. Playlets, inserts and signa- 
ture trailers used in the films were 
shown. 
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The magic quality of 
“dispersion” possessed by 
Supershort will give you a 
loaf of bread that will sell 
—-“Ask the Brolite man”. 
















BETSY ROSS 
BUTTERNUT 
BUTTERKRUST 
BAKE-RITE 
BLUE-RIBBON 
MASTER 
HOLSUM 
BAMBY 
SALLY ANN 
OLD HOME 
SOFTIE 
OLDEN CRUST 
TOWN TALK 
TWIN PACK 


SUPERSHORT 


with the All Vegetable Emulsifier 


BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 


New,York 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Calif. 


4128 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave. N. E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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“One cent contacts three persons 
with these films,” Mr. Cotton stated, 
“The week the film is shown in the 
local theater the advertising is ex. 
clusively yours,” the speaker stated. 
“To prove the vaiue of this type of 
advertising, 80% of the business is 
repeat business.” 

Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, asked that the film company 
submit a plan for the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania to advertise retail bak- 
ers’ products in theaters of the dis- 
trict covered by the membership. 

Peter Lapicki, Lapicki Bakery, 
and Joseph Aumer, Aumer Bakery, 
were named chairmen of the annual 
picnic to be held June 11 at North 
Park Lodge. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Over 600 Attend 
Monthly Meeting of 
Chicago Bakers 


CHICAGO—More than 600 bakery 
owners attended the February meet- 
ing of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of Greater Chicago at the Hotel Sher- 
man to see displays of bakery goods 
and equipment and to hear discus- 
sions on cake and cookie production. 

L. Karp & Sons conducted a dem- 
onstration. Otto Lindstrom, Racine, 
Wis., showed the Deckomat method 
of producing cookies, while Alex 
Hornkohl, DeFoe Pan Cleaning & 
Glazing Corp., spoke on pan surfac- 
ings and Ear] Peterlinz, L. Karp & 
Sons, discussed cake mixes and 
fillings. 

Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, presi- 
dent of the association, presided. 
Cake ornaments, holiday decorations, 
cake stands and baking molds were 
displayed. 
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NBC PLANS BUILDING 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The National 
Biscuit Co., through its Oklahoma 
City manager, D. B. Ray, has an- 
nounced it will build a new distribu- 
tion wafehouse and office building in 
Oklahoma City. Details of the plans 
and the construction costs have not 
been revealed. The company recently 
sold its former quarters here at an 
approximate price of $200,000. The 
company discontinued its manufac- 
turing operations last June and has 
since been a distributing and sales 
center. 




















PLASTIC ROLLS—The illustration 
above shows the rolls of a bread 
moulder covered with a plastic which 
is said to eliminate or reduce the need 
for dusting flour, since dough will not 
stick to the plastic, according to 
sponsors of the National Plastics Ex- 
position, Chicago, which will exhibit 
the moulder at the March 28-31 meet- 
ing of the organization. 
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The 1950 
HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Crop is in splendid condition 
under this blanket of snow 


and promises well. 


This means continued excellence in 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus, 








New Bulletin 
Explains Changes 
in Wage-Hour Law 


bulletin of 
empha- 


CHICAGO—A recent 
the American Bakers Assn 
sized the importance of bakers, whose 
employees are subject to the Wage 
and Hour Law, obtaining and study- 
ing the new Interpretative Bulletin 
on Overtime Pay issued by the Wage- 
Hour Administrator and published in 
the Feb. 4, 1950, Federal Register. It 
explains what constitutes “regular 
rate of pay’; sets forth the position 
which the Wage-Hour Administrator 
has adopted for purposes of enforce- 
ment; and supersedes and rescinds all 
prior statements, opinion 
letters, etc., to the extent that such 
administrative rulings are inconsist- 
ent or in conflict with opinions ex- 
pressed in the new bulletin. 

The opening paragraph of the bul- 
letin says, “These interpretations, 
with respect to the maximum hours 
and overtime provisions of the act, 
indicate the construction of the law 
which the administrator believes to 
be correct and which will guide him 
in the performance of his administra- 
tive duties under the act unless and 
until he is otherwise directed by au- 
thoritative decisions of the courts or 
concludes, upon reexamination of an 
interpretation, that it is incorrect.” 

Since the law requires that a cov- 
ered employee be paid time and one 
half his “regular rate of pay” for all 
hours over 40 a week,— it is absolute- 
ly necessary that every baker whose 
employees are subject to the act 
know what is included in an em- 
ployee’s “regular rate,” the ABA said. 

The bulletin explains how to com- 
pute the “regular rate’ under varigus 
situations, what payments are ex- 
cluded from the “regular rate,” dis- 
cusses special problems and even gives 
illustrations of pay plans which cir- 
cumvent the act. It covers such sub- 
jects as “Overtime pay _require- 
ments’; “Methods of computing over- 
time”; “ ‘Regular rate’ distinguished 
from ‘minimum rate’”; “Prizes and 
bonuses”; “Show-up and_ callback 
pay”; “Suggestion system awards”; 
“Effect of failure to pay for certain 
working hours”; “Exceptions from 
the regular rate principles’; “Pay 
plans which circumvent the act’’; ete. 
“All in all it’s an invaluable check 
list,” the association pointed out. 

Copies can be obtained from local 
Wage and Hour offices or by writing 
direct to Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The bulletin does not discuss “cov- 
erage” or “exemptions.” The Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. will furnish copies 
of the administrator’s regulations on 
the exemption of “White Collar” 
workers—i.e., “any employee em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive ad- 
ministrative, professional or local re- 
tailing capacity or in the capacity of 
outside salesman (as such terms are 
defined and delimited by regulations 
of the administrator)” to bakers re- 
questing them. 


releases, 
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BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 

BUFFALO \ quiz program in 
which .bakers were asked questions 
concerning bakery problems and cur- 
rent events, highlighted the Feb. 15 
meeting of the Buffalo Master Bak- 
ers Assn. Earl Faber, association 
president, presided. Reports were 
made on plans for a summer family 
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picnic, the annual summer stag, and 
a ladies’ night meeting scheduled for 
March 11. The ladies’ night meeting 
will be addressed by Orlo Brees, 
State assemblyman. A new advisory 
committee was established to counsel 
with the association president on va- 
rious matters. It is headed by Charles 
Speidel, veteran Buffalo baker and 
former president of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers. 

————-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS PLAN DANCE 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—Plans for the an- 
nual spring dance of the Polish Mas- 





ter Bakers Assn. of Buffalo were dis- 
cussed at the February meeting of 
the group in Moniuszko Hall. It was 
announced that the next meeting of 
the association will be held on 
March 11. 
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P&G Executive 
Outlines Firm’s View 
on Profit Sharing 


NEW YORK—At a luncheon ad- 
dress before the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries at the Hotel 
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Roosevelt here recently, Willi: m G 
Werner, executive of the Prox er & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, outlined his 
company’s point of view toward the 
problem of: profit sharing Plans. 
Procter & Gamble’s original profit 
sharing plan started in 1887 Mr. 
Werner pointed out. While {; has 
been improved from time to time 
it is the oldest plan in continuous 
operation in this country, he said. 
“Over-all, our plans fully justify 
and, we hope, make clear to the 
rank and file of employees that it 
has always been the declared policy 
of the company to recognize that 
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SWEETEX in the 








All-Vegetable 
All-Hydrogenated 


THE “LONG-FRYING-LIFE” FAT 
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. its interes’ and those of its em- incentive, not in its narrower sense the counter serving his own custom- estimated in respect to the public re- 
4 ployees a1 inseparable,” he said. as related to the direct production ers and ringing his own cash reg- lations of such an organization; for 
3 He emphasized that the basic test of additional units or better quality ister. _— here we have employees realizing that 
2 of a sound profit sharing plan is that units, but incentive in its broadest “That kind of incentive-thinking,” the business is only successful when 





it be good for the business and that 
what is good for the business is 
good for the employee. The plan 
likewise must be sound, he added, 
in maintaining and improving the 
good will of the public. 


Incentive Represented 


Expanding on his company’s phil- 
osophy, Mr. Werner said, “what is 


and most inspiring, compelling sense. 
Here, we believe, is the sort of in- 
centive that the head of every busi- 
ness hopes for and tries to build 
for—the incentive that makes a man 
realize that the progress and develop- 
ment of thé business results in some- 
thing for him; that what is good for 
the business is good for him; that 
he is part of the business just as 


Mr. Werner continued, “if properly 
stimulated, results not only in a dif- 
ferent attitude by employees toward 
expenditures, toward protection of 
the company’s property, and toward 
the quality of its output. It results 
in a heightened, sharpened, more 
loyal esprit de corps that marks one 
business as against another the mo- 
ment you step inside a plant. 


it has the good will of the public. 
And we see employees gaining a new 
conception of how much quality out- 
put and sound operation mean in as- 
suring the kind of values to the 
public that earn their good will and 
patronage,” he concluded. 
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PURCHASE INGREDIENT FIRM 





though he were runnnig his own cor- 
ner grocery and were standing behind 


“Furthermore, the value of that 
kind of incentive cannot be over- 


most important, we believe, is that 
our profit sharing plans represent 


Dough... « 
the Frying Kettle 


... put plenty of “Sell” into this 
easy-to - make Doughnut gs Bsa ak te gig 


Sherman Hotel here May 7-9, accord- 
ing to recent statements of the sec- 
retaries of the three associations: 
Charles P. Ehlers, Indiana; Fred H. 
Laufenburg, Wisconsin, and Thelma 
E. Dallas, Illinois. 

The program, with “Think, Work, 
Act,” as a theme, has been developed 
to cover topics of interest to the bak- 
ing industry nationally and to bakers 
individually. 

Everett Dirksen, former congress- 
man and a baker in Pekin, IIl., will 
appear on the program, as_ will 
George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York. 
Joseph M. Tombers, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., St. Paul, past president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, will 
appear as keynote speaker. 

Other speakers slated to appear are 
Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) 
Baking Co., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and a past presi- 


. : . dent of the Indiana Bakers Assn.; 
Economical frying — because Primex has a Frank Princi, University of Colorado, 


long frying life ante maintains a high smoke and Charles Harbaugh, Indiana ora- 
point after continued frying . . . won’t gum tor. 

your frying kettles excessively. A special session is planned for re- 
tail bakers and wholesalers. A bakers 
and allied luncheon will be held each 
day, and the ladies will be enter- 
tained by a committee of the Chicago 
Master Bakers Women’s Assn., head- 
ed by Mrs. John Muellner, president. 
The allied trades will arrange the 
president’s reception the evening of 
May 7 and the annual banquet May 
8. Major bakers’ associations have 
been invited to exhibit. 


NEW YORK—Westbury Products 
Corp. Westbury, L.I., manufacturers 
of bakery specialty ingredients since 
1926, has been recently purchased 
by A. M. McNamara and John God- 
ston. Both men have been in the 
edible molasses field for the past 
five years and the first new product of 
the firm in 1950 will be ‘“‘Wescolloid,” 
a product designed to improve the 
quality of icings and prevent sticking. 
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Program Plans for 


3-State Convention 
Take Shape 


CHICAGO — Program plans are 































finished product combines the richness of 
a cake doughnut with the flavor charac- 
teristics and lightness of yeast raised 
doughnuts. It gives you a really different 
doughnut to add variety to your present 
sweet yeast line. 


Gotta 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


ANT to put new life in your doughnut 

sales? A lot of bakers are doing it 
successfully with the new Sweetex Tasty 
Rich Yeast Raised Doughnut Formula. 


Two fine shortenings team up to make 
this doughnut exceptionally fine eating. 
Sweetex in the dough . . . Primex in the 
frying kettle. 


The formula for this unusually fine 
doughnut is quite similar to the time- 
tested Sweetex sweet dough formula. The 





You can’t beat this combination! 


There are sound reasons why “‘Sweetex in 
the dough . . . Primex in the frying kettle”’ 
is a profitable combination. 


Primex in the Frying Kettle means 


¢ Digestible doughnuts with a minimum of 
* absorbed fat—free from excess greasiness. 

Sweetex in the Dough means . 
Better eating doughnuts. ° 
More tender doughnuts. : 


D : . 
cughnuts that keep fresh longer Treat your customers to this new and finer 


yeast raised doughnut. It’s sure fire! 










ASK FOR A COPY OF THIS 8-PAGE BOOKLET 


Here’s the full story of this new tasty, rich dough- 
nut. The booklet contains formulas for both straight 
dough and sponge dough methods with makeup 
and frying details . . . methods for handling refrig- 
erated doughnut doughs . . . and a formula for a 
delicious doughnut glaze. Ask your Primex-Sweetex 
salesman for a free copy or write us direct. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
TO SEE DEMONSTRATION 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—Connec- 
ticut bakers and allied men will at- 
tend a practical demonstration of 
baking April 11 at the Seven Gables 
Town House in New Haven, accord- 








| Trust Your ing to a recent announcement by 
| : a : Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave. here, 
*“High-Ratio” is our registered trade- 4 C . Bakers 
Future to mark. It also stands for bakers’ service; secretary of the Connecticut Bakers 

and, when employed by bakers, means Assn., Inc. 


that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 
special shortening pursuant to the “High- 
Ratio” service. Procter & Gamble, makers 
of Sweetex the ‘“High-Ratio”’ shortening. 


Decorating and packaging demon- 
strations by recognized authorities 
in the field will be featured. 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 
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NEW... Completely NEW! Yes, the first really new idea in cakes! 
Ready just in time to help you cash in on the Easter Egg business, 
Gayly decorated Cake Easter Eggs. Real eye-stoppers that will thril] 
the children. Perfect for Easter baskets ... for parties... gifts. Make 
’em, feature ’em, and watch your Easter cake sales z-o-o-m! 


EASY TO MAKE! Compiete kit in- 
cludes formulas, special patented 
baking molds. 

EASY TO SELL! We furnish all you 
need for a big display and promo- 
tion. 

EASY TO GET! Your Cake Easter 


We Provide Everything But The Oven! 


Egg Kit costs nothing when you 
buy new, improved American 
Beauty Cake Flour. It’s moisture- | 
controlled to eliminate variable 
moisture content in yotrr cake flour, 
Makes your formulas work the 
same every time! 








SPECIAL BAKING EQUIPMENT / 


1 BAKING MOLDS of sturdy aluminum make perfectly 
shaped eggs. One 1214 x 1014” mold (4 large eggs). One 
22 x 1434” mold (48 small eggs). 


2 DECORATING TIP AND SHEETS—25 handy decorating 
sheets, plus aluminum tip for writing names and greetings 
on cakes. 










3 TESTED FORMULAS for a variety of Cake Easter Eggs— 
light and dark. Icings and decorating ideas included. 


© 

© 
Ss 
TCO 

— 



































KNOCKOUT DISPLAY PIECES / 


4 COLORFUL EASTER BASKETS—12 gaily colored bas- 
kets with cellophane nests included. Additional baskets also 
available. 


5 EGG CUTOUTS—100 gummed 


paper eggs for windows, walls. 


6 GIANT EASTER BUNNY—A traf- 
fic stopper for window display! Plastic 
blow-up bunny stands 3 feet high... 
delights the youngsters. 











— 
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MATERIAL / 
7 COUNTER EASELS—Three 14” rabbits, three 14” ducks ADVERTISING 


in Easter colors. Space for lettering in specials and prices. ]}] NEWSPAPER MATS for 12 RADIO ANNOUNCE- 


8 GIANT POSTER—57" x 816" . . . ideal for window or back Your local papers. MENTS—50 word spots.Good 
wall. In two colors. for special orders. 





vey 


é 915 ANIMAL CUTOUTS—Rabbits, ducks, chicks... 3 ALL THESE SALES-BUILDERS 
colors on heavy stock, for window and showcase trim. For Your Cake Easter Eggs...in One Complete Kit! 





10 GIVE-AWAY FOLDERS—To help you get advance or- rS Ask your Russell-Miller salesman, or write 
ders. Hand out or mail to customers. Both cakes described Get OU 
and illustrated. Handy order form on back. 


direct. This offer not available west of the 


To day, / Rocky Mountains. 





Guy tt Baked 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
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GUEST STAR—During a recent visit to St. Louis, Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, appeared on “The Bakers’ 
Broadcast,” sponsored by the Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis. The program 
is heard every Friday morning over the St. Louis Mutual Network outlet, 
and features Gil Newsome, popular St. Louis disc jockey. In the illus- 
tration above are, left to right, R. R. Zimmerman of the Cahokia com- 
pany, Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. Newsome. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS sinesorx 





“CALIFORNIA DAY” AT 
ARBA MEETING PLANNED 


LOS ANGELES—At the invitation 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 











fornia has postponed its 1950 Bakers 
Forum, previously scheduled for 
April 25-26, until the ARBA meeting 
in Long Beach, June 12-14, when the 
allied group will hold a one-day meet- 
ing as a part of the national conven- 


tion. HOSTESS 


The Bakers’ Forum will be known 


Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


as “California Day” at the conven- SUPERCAKE 
tion. 
In making this announcement, offi- Ss ial 
cials of both groups said the move pecia 
was made because by combining it Cake Flours 
would be possible to promote greater 
attendance, and western bakers could 
be getting the added benefit of na- The 
tionwide thinking and experience from ae 
the eastern and middlewestern bakers Mennel Milling Co. 


attending and appearing on the 


ARBA program. U.S.A. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - 
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JOINS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

CHICAGO — Don Liggett has 
joined DeMunn and McGuiness, Inc., 
local advertising agency, as account 
executive. Mr. Liggett is well known 


Mennel 








to the trade as a publication repre- 
sentative. 








“Sweet Cream" 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


es 9 
Golden Loaf” tas ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Fam ous for Quality 


Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office GREENSBURG, IND. 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
-DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


. 7 . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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e IMPROVED GLUTEN 
HYDRATION 


e BETTER MAKE-UP | 


RETENTION 
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AIB Sanitarian 
Seriously Injured 
During Inspection 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has reported that 
Philip T. McDonald, sanitarian em- 
ployed by the institute’s department 
of sanitation, was seriously injured in 
an accident Jan. 31 at Atlanta, Ga. 

While conducting an inspection of 
a bakery in that city, his right arm 
was caught in the mechanism of the 
auger conveyor of the storage bin, 
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and was badly crushed, necessitat- 
ing an amputation. 

Mr. McDonald previously had com- 
pleted the inspection of two other 
plants of the firm, and the one in 
which the accident occurred was the 
final portion of the work. The com- 
pany’s chief sanitarian had accom- 
panied him throughout the inspec- 
tions, but at the time of the accident 
had been called to another part of 
the building. 

Owing to a misunderstanding, Mr. 
McDonald proceeded to inspect the 
auger conveyor of the storage bin. 
It had been announced that there 


were three production employees with 
him at this time, and presumably un- 
known to another employee that the 
inspection was in progress, he started 
a mixer on the second floor, which 
automatically turned on the power 
at the storage bin. Mr. McDonald’s 
hand and arm were caught. 

The American Institute of Baking 
has announced that in the future all 
sanitarians making inspections of 
bakeries are required personally to 
throw master or safety switches so 
that no possible mistake can be made 
in starting the machinery while under 
inspection. At the time of throwing 





















THAT HITS THE SPOT 


REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods—to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery and to pro- 
duce a loaf that hits the spot on today’s 
market. And always these fine flours 
are milled while keeping in mind the 
long tradition of highest quality that 
has characterized the products of this 


company for over half a century. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the switch off it will be locked ip 
place either under the switch’s own 
mechanism or by means of a chain, 


Large colored signs also are to be 
Placed across the switches, warning 
in red letters that there is a map 
working on equipment and that the 
switch must not be turned. Fuses also 
will be pulled from the switch boxes 
and kept in the pocket of the inspec. 
tor during the course of the inspec. 
tion. Inspectors of the institute now 
are being required also to use tools 
as much as possible in examining 
equipment. Long spatulas and long 
handled spoons and similar equipment 
can be used in removing samples of 
flour rather than doing so with the 
naked hands. 

“It is believed that this accident, 
in spite of its tragic nature, may 
serve a useful purpose to the indus- 
try at large in bringing out the fact 
that sanitation inspection is a highly 
hazardous occupation and that not 
only AIB men but company sanitar- 
ians should regard their job in this 
light and take the same precautions 
even when working in their own 
plants,” the AIB announcement said. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the sanitation department, and How- 
ard O. Hunter, executive vice presi- 
dent of the institute, have announced 
that as soon as a definite set of safety 
instructions for inspectors has been 
developed they will be issued to the 
industry as suggested rules for carry- 
ing out these inspections. 
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AIB School 
to Publish 
Alumni Directory 


CHICAGO—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the alumni as- 
sociation of the American Institute 
School of Baking, Feb. 8, plans were 
made to prepare an alumni directory. 

This publication will be a valuable 
source of information on names and 
addresses, as well as other important 
data, on the alumni of the school, the 
AIB pointed out. It is to be com- 
pleted and ready for distribution at 
the time of the dedication ceremonies 
orf the new building. 

All alumni members who are in 
doubt as to whether or not the alumni 
office has their correct address, may 
send it to Charles Faulstich, AIB 
alumni secretary-treasurer, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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FRANK FAVORAT HEADS 
BOSTON BAKERS’ GROUP 


BOSTON—Frank Favorat has been 
elected president of the Master Bak- 
ers Assn. of Greater Boston. Other 
officers elected recently include: Eu- 
gene Hohenberger, vice president; 
Max Todd, treasurer; William Meade, 
recording secretary, and Sydney 
Jones, financial secretary. 




















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis 4 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Town CRIER flour is milled particularly 
for bakers who recognize the short-sightedness 
of buying just any kind of flour if it meets the 
lowest offered price. Don’t fool yourself in- 
to believing in the merits of a “bargain” flour 
against your better judgement. When your 
loaf quality suffers you are losing more than 
you can ever regain, no matter what the low- 
price lure. We commend TOWN CRIER 
Flour to any baker who is seeking the highest 


quality at a fair price. 


The Millers’ 
Advertising 


VITAMIN 
8, 
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Bakers’ Sales 
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tion, cleaning, sealing and maintain- 








Drive, Chicago 1, Il., if a 6¢ stamped 


ent position for scraping and greasing. 
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mensions lists oven sizes, ranging a | 
from a hearth 80 ft. long by 9 ft. " | . 
wide to a hearth 130 ft. long by 12 
Worrn Looxme (nro... | eit qrum 
, e 
No. 316—ASBE , vid P 
New Propve . , ake 
NEW PRODUCTS | Release ci [ 
n 
* At the silver anniversary meeting Spe 4 
~ of the American Society of Bakery 
WHY 5 y Engineers, Fred Schneeberger, Stand- x 
N EW NERV ICES ard Brands, Inc., Cleveland, gave an Made from a carefully selected " 
* illustrated talk on production aids, blend of Dark Hard Winter and | 
which included useful ideas and gadg- choice Northern Spring wheats— i 
New Liter ATURE ets to improve and facilitate produc- DIASTATICALLY BALANCED i c 
é J tion. j 
The various ideas presented by Mr. € 
A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, pmesompeeer ol fren Seana Msn ° . 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made to the members of the society in the y 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the form of a six-page bulletin, describ- STRONG— 1 
items discussed in this department ° ing these various ideas. UNIFORM— 
may be obtained by writing the The Amer ican Baker A copy of the bulletin will be sent EVENLY PERFORMING— 
Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. on request to the secretary, Victor FLOUR FOR BAKERS t 
E. Marx, Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker f 
lo. 3IS—F : » an egg carton, a frankfurter pack, a Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- é 
No. 313—Floor Care candy wafer tray, cooky tray, roll ¢ago 1, Ill, if a 6¢ stamped addressed @ f 
An illustrated 32-page brochure’ tray, a bag idea. Various types of envelope of the long type is enclosed. 
titled, ‘“‘The Proper Care of Floors,” packaging materials are also dis- + 6 ° ° i 
is currently being offered by the West cussed. No. 319—Pan Truck Milled for Perfection ! 
Disinfecting Co. — A copy of the four-page bulletin A new type of multi-purpose pan —Not Pricel 1 
The brochure is prepared in two will be sent on request to the secre-  tryck is now being manufactured by : 
parts with the first section covering tary, Victor E. Marx, Room 1354 La EPCO. A “Y” shaped channel rack | 
the triple process of floor preserva- Salle-Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker keeps pans evenly stacked in conveni- rested 
i ( 


ing, and the second part discussing 
all types of floor surfaces, new and 
old, and proper methods of mainte- 
nance. Covering capacities of the 
firm’s floor maintenance products are 
also included. 


No. 314—Booklet 


The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has issued a new folder showing 
the operation of its heated straight 
tucker assembly, new standard equip- 
ment for the AMF Standard wrapping 
machine. An illustration in the bool:- 
let shows exactly of what the assem- 
bly consists. It states that the heat 
eliminates the accumulation of wax 
on the tuckers, resulting in many 
advantages. It is also stated that 
“rapid loaf length change-over for the 
full range of the wrapper is now 
possible.” 


No. 317—Packaging 


At the 25th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, one of the subjects up for dis- 
cussion was packaging. Shy Rosen, 
Milprint, Inc., New York, presented 
a paper on the subject of Packaging 
of Breads. This paper has been re- 
leased to the membership in the form 
of a four-page bulletin. 

The bulletin covers a description 
of several packages, not all in the 
baking industry, to illustrate protec- 
tion of the product and the other fea- 
tures which are important in packag- 
ing bread. The packages described are 


addressed long envelope is enclosed. 


No. 35—Manual 


The 16th edition of the Food In- 
custries Manual has been published 
in England. The publication is said 
to deal with all phases of the food in- 
custry, including sections on edible 
fats and fatty foods, food handling 
equipment, food storage and refrig- 
eration, and the composition of foods. 
Items are arranged alphabetically in 
each section, and an index to the 
1,127-page work is provided. A list 
of manufacturers of products, as well 
as plants and equipment is included. 
The price of the English publication 
is $8.75 postage paid. 


No. 318—Oven Folder 


A folder released by the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. illustrates 
and describes direct-fired and Ther- 
mo-Radiant traveling hearth ovens 
for big volume bread baking. 

The long life, operating efficiency, 
flexibility and baking ability of the 
ovens, engineered specifically for 
large volume production, are fully 
described. 

Pictured are four typical installa- 
tions, with brief descriptions. Fea- 
tures such as economical operation, 
hood vents, steam tight construction, 
rigid framework, temperature control, 
steam facilities, safety control and 
choice of heating system are de- 
scribed. 

A table of standard sizes and di- 
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The truck features extra storage 
space when and where needed. It is 
mounted on 4 in. neoprene tread cas- 
ters for ease in transporting pans to 
and from work areas. 

Channels on either side, which form 
an integral part of the construction, 
hold pans at work-height for faster 
pan loading. 


No. 320—Dater 


The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has released to bakers an illus- 
trated folder on the end labeler at- 
tachment for the Standard bread 
wrapping machine in which they in- 
troduce the End Label Code Dater, 
a rotary-type printing device which 
automatically imprints any copy, date 
and/or code mark on the end label of 
the bread package. A diagram shows 
how ink is picked up from the ink 
fountain, transferred to the transfer 
roller, to the type roller, and then 
deposited by the type roller on the 
label running around the feed drum 
of the code dater mechanism. 

The folder places emphasis on the 
many promotional possibilities inher- 
ent in this new device for the AMF 
Standard bread wrapping machine. 
Bakers can now economically pur- 
chase and stock a single, all-purpose 
label on which several lines of copy 
can be imprinted to further identify 
their package, its quality, price, date 
and other information, as well as to 
promote other products of their bak- 
ery. Copy changes are easily and 
quickly made. 


No. 321—Novelties 


Edible Easter novelties as a sales 
and decoration aid to bakery prod- 
ucts are being featured by the West 
Coast Products Co. The pastry dec- 
orations can be used separately on 
cupcakes and pastries at less than 5¢ 
each, the company points out. Icing 
chicks, ducks and bunnies in a wide 
variety are available. 


No. 31—Bulletin 


Bulletins describing some of the 
new equipment developed by the Read 
Machinery division, Standard Stoker 
Co., Inc., York, Pa., and displayed 
for the first time at the Atlantic City 
Baking Industry Exposition, are 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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available now, the company reports. 

Bulletins describe the automatic 
pread depanner, bulletin No. 49724; 
a rack washer, No. 49726; bun-bread 
panner, No. 19750; the Rhodes-Readco 
moulder, model 10, No. 49727, and 
the Rhodes-Readco moulder-panner, 
model 40, described in bulletin No. 


49730. 
No. 322—Catalogs 


The Condenser Service & Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., has made available new 
catalogs on steam condensers, steam 
jet air ejectors, oil and water cool- 
ers, packaged power boilers, centrif- 
ugal and piston pumps. 


No. 3:33—Flour 
Handling 


During last year’s convention of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, three men discussed the gen- 
eral subject of semi-bulk handling of 
flour. 

The late D. M. Binger, D. M. Bin- 
ger Co., Minneapolis, discussed such 
handling in large containers, review- 
ing the advantages of the equipment, 
specifications of containers, and the 
development of the process. A 4-page 
bulletin reviews Mr. Binger’s ad- 
dress. 

Thomas R. Freer, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, covered the sani- 
tary aspect of the system, the ef- 
fect of changing atmospheric condi- 
tions, and the handling of the bins 
at the flour mill. A 5-page bulletin 
covers his report. 

Herb W. Wortman, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, gave the 
baker’s viewpoint and covered the 
handling of bulk flours in the bak- 
ery, the features of this type of 
handling, and the attitude of the 
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baker toward the system. A 3-page 
bulletin reviews his opinions. 

Copies of all three bulletins, which 
have been issued to ASBE members, 
are available from the secretary of 
the association, Victor E. Marx, Rm. 
1354, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl., on re- 
ceipi of stamped envelopes of the 
long type containing proper postage. 
The reports of the talks of Mr. Bin- 
ger and Mr. Freer require 6¢ in 
stamps, Mr. Wortman’s, 3¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baking Industry 
Uses Most Sugar, 
Trade Council Says 


NEW YORK—Food manufacturers 
in the U.S. are using a greater pro- 
portion of the total sugar consumed 
here than they did before World War 
II and a large part of this sugar 
comes from Cuba, according to a 
U.S. Cuban Sugar Council’s news 
bulletin. 

Food processors, the council’s bul- 
letin points out, used about 45% 
of the sugar consumed in the U.S. in 
1947. 

“Manufacturers reporting to the 
Census Bureau used 5,540 million 
pounds of refined sugar in 1947. 

“Industrial use of sugar in 1947 
was about 28% larger than in 1939, 
the last previous year for which data 
have been published by the Census 
Bureau. In 1939 industrial use ac- 
counted for only 34% of the total 
quantity used in the U.S. as com- 
pared with 45% in 1947. 

“Producers of bread and other bak- 
ery products used about 16% of the 
total sugar consumed by food indus- 
tries in 1947, more than any other 
industry. 

















“AMERICA’S 
FINEST OVEN” 


Tinley Park Baker Praises 
Hubbard Oven Performance 


%  40-Route Service Bakery Inc., Tinley Park, 
Illinois, recently bought its second HUBBARD OVEN 
— based upon the excellent performance its original 
HUBBARD, purchased in 1940, continues to give. 
“America’s finest oven!” is Service Bakery Superinten- 
dent Sid Brimmer’s tribute to his HUBBARDS. Write 
for illustrated literature and prices. 


ENGINED OWSIN owision 
Minors Range Company 


Factory and General offices: 823Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 

















Fred C. Fremder, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Service Bakery Inc. 



































Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St: Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 














A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
























































CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigen Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 
































One reason Rodney flours have such 
a well deserved reputation for pro- 
ducing fine bread is that the Rodney 
organization for many years has de- 
voted its eforts exclusively to pro- 
ducing bakery flours. That kind of 
specialization enables us to select our 
premium wheats more accurately, mill 
them more exactly and standardize 
them with an expert knowledge of 
what the baker wants. That's why 
Rodney flours have the outstanding 
qualities that make a good loaf of 
bread better. 





Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 





oy: 
Maen Mh Dios "Flan ta Kansas of the 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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ANSWERS 
10 “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 36 














1. False. According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, bananas 
contain: 22.2% carbohydrates (mostly 
sugar), 1.2% protein and 75.6% wa- 


ter. 

2. True. Many bakers do not bake 
them at all but dry them in a steam 
heated proof box. No moisture or 
steam should be allowed to enter this 
box, otherwise they will not dry out. 

3. False. They are coffee cakes that 
are topped before they are placed 
in the oven by the following topping: 
Heat together 1 lb. granulated sugar, 
1 Jb. butter and 20 oz. honey. Then 
1 lb. sliced almonds and vanilla or 
lemon extract is stirred in. The filling 
should be spread on while it is still 
slightly warm. 

4, True. This trouble may also be 
due to (1) Grease spots on the pans, 
(2) Too much moisture in the batter, 
(3) Batter not placed in the pans 
properly, (4) Flour not strong enough, 
(5) Too much moisture on the bottom 
of the pans, (6) An extremely strong 
flour used. 

5. False. It is from 300 to 500 times 
sweeter than sugar. As it has no 
food value, its use is prohibited ex- 
cept in special foods for people suf- 
fering from certain ailments such as 
diabetes, etc. 

6. True. The injection of low pres- 
sure steam into the oven mellows the 
heat.°The formation of the crust is 
retarded, thereby allowing a uniform 
oven spring. This assists in producing 
a good grain and texture. The top 
crust will also be more glossy, which 
many bakers feel improves the ap- 
pearance of the baked loaves. 

7. False. Open kettle rendered lard 
carries the most pronounced flavor. It 
is preferred by a good many bakers 
for bread baking due to this flavor. 


8. False. This is not a good pro- 
cedure as the thawed fruit is quite 
soft and would readily cook to pieces. 
The fruit should be drained and the 
juice only should be cooked with the 
sugar, salt, and starch or tapioca. Af- 
ter the juice has been cooked the 
fruit should then be added carefully. 

9. True. It is also added to some 
fruit pound cake batters as _ it 
strengthens the structure of the 
cakes, thereby decreasing the ten- 
dency for the fruit to settle to the 
bottom of the cakes. 

10. True. When butter only is used 
the dough softens quite readily and 
it is difficult to make cookies in their 
proper shapes such as checkerboard, 
pinwheels, etc. The cost of the for- 
mula is also lowered somewhat. 

11. False. The small amount of io- 
dine in the salt would have very little 
or no effect on the flavor of the fin- 
ished loaves. 

12. False. It has been found that 
the use of green wrappers retarded 
rancidity. It was also discovered that 
when the packaged goods were placed 
on the market, consumers did not like 
the package with a resulting loss in 
sales, 

13. False. Each pound of butter 
should be replaced by 13 oz. shorten- 
ing, %2 oz. salt and 2% oz. liquid milk. 
It should be remembered that the 
flavor. derived from the butter wilt 
be lost when this is done. If permiss- 
ible, butter flavor may be added. 


14. False. It is based on the total 
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weight of the flour which is given as 
100%. 
15. False. The temperature should 
iowered somewhat. Baking the 
Cases on double pans will also help 
uecrease peaking. 

16. True. This is done in order to 
produce a soft bottom. Macaroons 
should be soft and chewy and when 
baked directly on the pans these re- 
sults are usually not obtained. 

17. False. The melting point of lard 
is On an average of about %35-88° F. 
and hydrogenated shortening about 
103-112° F. 

18. False. For 


best results, the 


cream of tartar should be beaten up 
with the egg whites and salt. This 
will cause the whites to beat up 
scmewhat faster and have a slightly 
firmer body. 

19. True. As a general rule, bread 
is proofed at a temperature of about 
95° to 100° F. with a relative humidi- 
ty of about 80 to 85%. 

20. True. It should not be heated 
over 100° F. as this is undoubtedly 
the greatest cause for the icing to 
turn gray and spotted. The addition 
of more fat to the icing will decrease 
this tendency. The cakes should not 
be placed in the sun’s direct rays. 


Jo 

CLARENCE SWITZER BUYS 
INTEREST IN DAVIS & CO. 
CLEVELAND—Meyer Chessin re- 


cently sold his interest in Davis & 
Co., here, to Clarence M. Switzer. 
who will now be joint owner of the 
firm with Allen Davis, Jr., son of the 
founder. 

Mr. Switzer for many years has 


been associated with the baking in- 
dustry and the food industry. He 
will headquarter at the local plant 
for the present, but this spring is 
scheduled to take charge of the com- 
pany’s eastern offices. 








roe SELL MORE DONUTS NOW! 

















L_RCA SERVIC) 


sales-boostin 





THE FAMOUS 


ANDREWS SISTERS 


HEAD UP DCA PROMOTION = F 
3 way-enjoyment” 


A sparkling campaign, spearheaded by 
national radio and publicity with Dotty, 
La Verne and Patty in the star roles. 
This top trio dramatizes the sales theme 
“3-WAY ENJOYMENT” . . . donuts 
for breakfast, snacks and dessert (see 
official Donut Week poster). 





IN DCA PROMOTION # 2 
1950 STARS 
OF AMERICA 
Colossal lineup of 
36 
STARS 
36 





S 
Sale Climb on the /fk 
BAND WAGON, now... /4/; 
i 








“In addition, a powerful publicity 
campaign in newspaper and magazines, 
on radio and television will keep Amer- 
ica thinking of donuts during the spring 


season. 


Doughnut Corporation offers 
unique package promotion 


A donut promotion to build repeat sales 

. . itll “wow” the kids! 36 pictures of 
stars of sports, radio, movies, and tele- 
. . printed in sheets of 3 each. A 
sheet fits in each donut package, plus 


vision . 


coupon for special “album.” 


Colorful display materials . . . posters, 
display cards, newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising . . . everything you need for a 


successful promotion. 


13th ANNUAL DONUT WEEK (April 15—22) 





f 
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offers 2 hard-hitting 
g promotions 







Ask your DCA Salesman, or write 
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Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 














BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 
"“Rnead I the 
Stap of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 




















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Centenmal FLOURING MILLS is 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN All TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


- oo Be, 


=<", 
ba 6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





Terminal 





qu 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Wi 
Bere eRe 


AT SPOKANE - 


Storage 





~ 


ONE OF 


NEW SPOKANE MILk. 
THE WORLD’S- MOST “MODERN 

















WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Two small boys seated at the din- 
ner table put their grimy little hands 
side by side on the white tablecloth. 

“Mine’s dirtier than yourn!” ex- 
claimed one, triumphantly. 

“Huh!” snorted the other disdain- 
fully, ‘“‘vou’re two years older’n me.” 


ee? ¢ 
Drugstore Clerk: “Did you kill any 
moths with those moth balls I sold 
you the other day?” 
Customer: “No, I tried for 
hours, but I couldn’t hit one.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“How is the mink coat business?” 
Hymie asked Chico. 

“Fine,” answered Chico. “They're 
going like hot cakes at $40 apiece.” 

“Forty bucks apiece? How do you 
sell them so cheap?” 

“Well, I have no overhead . . . I 
don’t advertise . . . I don’t pay rent.”’ 

“But, still, at $40 each, how do you 
make any profit?” 

“TI steal ’em.” 


¢? 
“Do you think its unlucky to post- 
pone a wedding?” 
“Not if you keep on doing it!” 


7? 

The boy penguin met the girl pen- 
guin at the equator. After a time, 
they parted; the boy penguin going to 
the North Pole, the girl penguin going 
south to the South Pole. 

Later, a telegram arrived at the 


five 


North Pole: “Come immediately. I 
am with Byrd.” 
¢? @ 
Lady (to tramp): “If I thought 


you were honest, I'd let you go to the 
chicken house and gather eggs.” 
Tramp: “Lady, I wuz manager of 
a bath house for 15 years and never 
took a bath.” 
o> 
Miss Brown: ‘“‘Whenever I’m in the 
dumps I get myself a new hat.” 
Mrs. Jones: “I was wondering where 
you got them.” 
oo ¢ 
A drunk staggered into the police 
station and confessed that he had 
pushed his wife out of a ten-story 
window. 
“Did you kill her?” asked the ser- 
geant. 
“T don’t think sho. Thash why I 
wanna be locked up.” 


. a A 2 

A woman went to buy a drinking 
trough for her dog, and the clerk 
asked if she would like one with the 
inscription: “For the dog.” 

“It really doesn’t matter, she re- 
plied. My husband never drinks 
water, and the dog can’t read.” 


$e ¢ 
Patient: “I suppose the operation 
will be dangerous, doctor?” 
Doctor: ‘“‘Nonsense—you could not 
buy a dangerous operation for $40.” 


&¢ > > 
Bill: “I daren’t tell my wife lies. 
She’s a medium, you know.” 
Hank: “Neither dare I. Mine’s a 
blinkin’ heavy-weight.” 
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IT’S AN AGE OF 
SECRET FORMULAS 
BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 


6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














Executive Offices 
Chanin Building, New York Gity 
45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
35 Eost Wocker Drive, Chicogo, @ 
Plants 
Belleville, N. 3. ond Crystal Loke, @. 


NATIONAL 
YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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William Luedtke has resigned as 
pastry chef of the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N.J., and has taken 
over Schnell’s Bakery, 14-12 River 
Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Johns’ Pretzel and Potato Chip 
Bakery has been established at 1138 


Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, by Stuart E. 
Johns and Stuart E. Johns, Jr. 


Fulmer’s Bakery, 115% W. Broad 
St., Tamaqua, Pa., has formally 
opened for business. Jerry Fulmer, 
proprietor, is a graduate of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking at Minneapo- 


lis, and for the past 12% years was 
a salesman for Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
During World War II he served in 
the Army in North Africa, India and 
Iran. Mr. Fulmer’s wife, former home 
economics teacher in the Tamaqua 
Junior High School, as well as ex- 
Wave, is the daughter of James T. 
Eames, proprietor of Eames Butter 





In golf... there is one iron 
which is best for each shot 








The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE 
LY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF IRON 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


B-E-T-S containing Ferrous Sulfate to date. 


and economically. 


ENRICHMENT 





B-E-T'S 


OFFER THESE ADVANTAGES 


THE HIGH- 
AS AN 


2 Has been accepted by the Baking Industry—many 
billion loaves of bread have been enriched with 


4 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accurately, easily 


4 FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 


no extra cost. 


lated that’s important! 


Remember . . . it’s the Iron that’s assimi- 


Shenae 
“Za 


AND... . in bread enrichment... there is one form 
of iron— Ferrous Sulfate—that has been proven by 
laboratory and baking tests to be more assimilable, and 
therefore better, than any other iron compound used 
in bread-enrichment tablets. 


B-E-T-S, the original Bread-Enrichment Tablets, 
contain Ferrous Sulfate as an exclusive feature. This 
enables bakers to provide in their baked goods an 
iron supplement that is more assimilable 
and consequently more nutritious... at 





cme 


Krust Bakery in Tamaqua, Pa. Her 
grandfather, Charles H. Christ, also 
conducted a retail bakery in Tama. 
qua near the site of the present Fy]. 
mer’s Bakery. She is a graduate of 
the Lambeth School of Cake Dego. 
rating. 
* 


The J. W. Mootz Bakery, Gallipolis, 
Ohio, has announced the Valley Bread 
Co. as successor to the firm. 


Alex Greenfield, who with David 
Pechter, recently operated the Gold- 
strom Bakeries, Inc., Miami Beach, 
has sold out to his partner and bought 
the Kalfus Co., and will operate the 
bakery equipment firm. 


Parry’s Bakery at 603 W. 10th St, 
Michigan City, Ind., will have a unit 
in the eastern part of the city at 
14C3-05 E. Michigan, where a new 
sales shop will be opened. The bak- 
ery operations will continue at the 
10th St. location. 


A business name has been filed in 
Schwertz Bakery & Delicatessen, 465 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Schwertz Bakery & Delicatessen, 465 
Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, by Arthur G. 
Schwertz and Donald J. Schwertz. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie county clerk’s office for 
Dana’s Pastry Shop, 843 Abbott Road, 
Buffalo, by George Goodwin and 
Douglas T. Slark. 


The Okanagan Bakery & Cafe, Ltd., 
has been incorporated with author- 
ized capitalization of $15,000. Regis- 
tered offices of the firm are located 
at 3112 Barnard Ave., Vernon, B.C. 


The Texas Secretary of State, Aus- 
tin, granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion for a bakery in Texas recently. 
He also permitted three other bakery 
firms to amend their charters. 

The new concern is the Bowman 
Biscuit Co. of Texas in Amarillo, 
which changed its name from Mer- 
chants Biscuit Co. of Texas. The firm 
was chartered under the new name 
by J. J. Sanders, H. C. Pipkin, and 
J. Clinton Bowman with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

The three firms changing their 
charters were all permitted to in- 





‘“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








powerful germicide 
to sanitize your bakery 








Pure LIGNIN VANILLIN C.P. u.s.P. 


Specify to your flavor supplier 
ZIMCO® brand of 













ovurvse Aonvinllen 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Distributor of the products formerly sold by Spectal Markets-I ndustrtal Dtrt- 
ston of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vantllin Diriston of General Drug Co, 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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SWEET GOODS and CAKES 
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Distributed by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NET WEIGHT 30 POUNDS 





As we say about Budweiser 


There’s nothing like it 
.. absolutely nothing 


ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR YEAST MAN 





YEAST, MALT & CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ---ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Mark of Merit 
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VERY baker should stop from 
B ime to time and ask himself if 
the quality of the ingredients he uses 
measures up fully to the ideal he has 
in mind for his loaf. In the case of 
flour a baker may easily wander off 
the quality path, almost without 
knowing it at first, under the pres- 
sure and lure of successively cheaper 
offerings of flour. With Shellabarger 
Flours you can be sure that we will 
never yield the ideal of the highest 
flour quality. These top notch flours 
provide the ideal foundation for 
building the reputation of any loaf. 
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F. H. Patterson 


APPOINTED — Announcement has 
been made of the retirement of E. J. 
Park, veteran district manager of the 
Dallas district of the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
and the appointment of F. H. Patter- 
son, former district sales manager 
for the same territory, as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Park’s retirement came 
after 38 years of service to the 
Fleischmann division and to the bak- 
ery and hotel and restaurant trade in 
the Midwest and Southwest terri- 
tories. Mr. Patterson has spent his 
entire 30-year career with the Fleisch- 
mann division as Southwest “native 
son.” He started as a salesman in El 
Paso, Texas, in 1920, and before his 
promotion as Dallas district manager 
had served in various supervisory 
capacities in Texas and in Oklahoma. 





crease their capital stock. The Austin 
Baking Co. in Austin increased its 
stock to $400,000; the Colonial Cake 
Co. in San Antonio increased its stock 
the same amount; and the Richter’s 
Bakery, also of San Antonio, in- 
creased its stock to $800,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Seaborn have 
Purchased the Pantry Shelf, 365 Sey- 
mour St., Kamloops, B.C. Mr. Sea- 
born has had 30 years experience in 
the bakery trade in Manitoba. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
New York Pie Co., 135 Fordham, 
Buffalo, by Morris Axelrod. 


* 

The New York Bakery was incor- 
porated in Fort Worth recently by 
George Logan, John Bakouris, and 
George Logan, Jr., with $4,000 capi- 
tal stock. 
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The Consolidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., which several years ago 
took over and merged in the Hamp- 
ton Cracker Co., business and plant, 
Louisville, later closing down the 
Louisville plant and using it merely 
for storage, has sold the Hampton 
plant for a figure said to have been 
around $200,000 to United Furniture 
Co., Louisville, which will use it for 
warehousing. The Hampton plant was 
larger than Consolidated’s require- 
ments. It plans to obtain a smaller 
property. 

* 
Mr. and Mrs. George Shapkoff, 


owners of the Brinkley (Ark.) Baking 
Co., have completely remodeled the 
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bakery. Included was a new front, 
new. asphalt tile floor throughout, 
and other improvements in decora- 
tion. A number of new pieces of equip- 
ment have been added in the baking 
room. 

= 


The Sanitary Bakery, 535 Forest 
St., Wausau, Wis., founded in 1911 by 
the late William and Joseph Stieber, 
has been sold by Alex and Albert 
Stieber, and their brother-in-law, Al- 
bert Blume, to the Land-O-Lakes 
Bakers, 103 Grand Ave. The Sanitary 
Bakery has been doing a wholesale 


Its territory has been largely within 
the city. According to Edwin Petrow- 
ski, operator of Land-O-Lakes whole- 
sale bakery, there will be no change 
in management or policies. Alex Stie- 
ber will continue with the bakery as 
manager. The plant will be renovated 
and improved. 
= 


Eddie Neuburger, owner and op- 
erator of the Ellis Bakery, Ellis, Kan., 
has leased a store building at Wa- 
keeney, Kan., in which he has opened 
a bakery shop. Mr. Neuburger carries 
a complete line of bakery goods at 
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being he plans to do all the baking 
at the Ellis plant. 


Mrs. A. A. Gamache is now operat- 
ing the Home Bakery in Castle Rock, 
Colo. 


Charles and Donald Shaw have tak- 
en over the Sunrise Bakery, 130 N 
Third St., Sterling, Colo. 

& 


Robert Margary, a young baker 
who had been employed at a bakery 


business, principally bread and rolls. 


the Wakeeney shop. For the time 


ip Sparta, Ill, for some time, has 








Fine, even grain! You can for- 
get “wild breaks” when you use 
6% Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac! 














What flavor! 6% Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
makes the kind of bread ev- 
erybody comes back for! 











Creamy crumb color, and 
such wonderful toast! 6% 
Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac improves the best 
bread! 


Get 


set for the salesman with this line ! 








6% Borden’s Breadlac not 
only gives you bread that 
looks and tastes better but is 
so superior nutritionally! 

Your customers will want 
to know this! To increase 
sales, tell them in your ad- 
vertising and on your wrap- 
pers. 
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The next time any salesman puts his 
tongue in his cheek and tells you all non- 
fat dry milk solids are alike... let him 
have both barrels! 

Tell him that all nonfat dry milk solids 
may look alike but that’s where the com- 
parison stops. 

Tell him that when you buy milk solids 
you consider all these important factors: 
Freshness! flavor! uniformity! absorp- 
tion! yield! 

Then point out to him that today’s high 
ratio formulas call for quality ingredients 
...that you cannot afford to jeopardize 
your formulas with anything but the best. 

With Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
you are assured of the best. Here’s why: 


Milk Tested for Quality and Purity! 


Breadlac is made only, of the highest 
quality milk from carefully selected herds. 
Even so, Borden tests this milk for purity 
and bacteriological count and rejects any 
which does not satisfy every demand 
made by Borden’s rigid standards. 


Thus, the first test is made at the source 


~ 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 














NEES 
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of supply before the milk is even ac- 
cepted. Then, once approved, the fat is 
removed and the milk dried according to 
a special process pioneered by Borden 
years ago. 


Then, to guarantee superior perform- 
ance in your plant it is... 
Bakery-Tested for you! 


Yes, Breadlacis thoroughly Bakery-Tested 
to give you all these fine qualities mix 
after mix: A bread with natural softness 
and silkiness. A bread with rich brown 
crust color, good slicing quality ...won- 
derful aroma and flavor. 


Batches of nonfat dry milk solids which 
do not meet our “Bakery-Tests” are re- 
jected and never sold as Breadlac. 

Remember that Borden’s pioneered 
the Bakery Test years ago and that Bor- 
den’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the stand- 
ard of measurement in leading bakery re- 
search laboratories! 

For your bread and cake formulas why 
not order Borden’s Bakery-Tested Bread- 
lac through your jobber now or write to 
us direct? 


Borden's BREADLAC 


BAKERY 
TESTED, 


FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Successful Selling 








This, of course, calls for greater 
merchandising activity on the part 
of wholesale bakers. It requires more 
intelligent consumer advertising, bet- 
ter point-of-sale material and vastly 
improved selling on the part of their 
sales forces. This places greater re- 
sponsibility on sales directors and ad- 
vertising managers. 

Most bakery management recog- 
nizes this fact, but there are still 


Wy tase 1s made from natural 
foods grown on the farm...use 
it in the sponge or in the dough 
for bread that’s good to sell 
to farmers and city folks alike. 


e WHITER CRUMB COLOR 


@ SATISFYING FLAVOR 
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the greatest possible extent. Sand- 
wich bread for picnics, lighter types 
as possible, utterly failing to realize of bakery products for all occasions, 
that results are what count, and not and the kinds of bakery goods which 
original costs. The cooperation of re- are particularly adaptable for the 
tail grocers is urgently needed by all summer months should be merchan- 
wholesale bakers, and this can only dised as aggressively as possible. 
be obtained through intensified mer- It is by no means sufficient to make 
chandising. these goods. They must be sold as 
actively as possible. Many other food 
manufacturers are also seeking this 
business, and such competition must 
be met by intelligent and active mer- 
chandising. 

All types of advertising should be 


some bakery operators who are try- 
ing to get along on as low sales costs 


The Summer Trade 


With the approach of the spring 
and summer season, both wholesale 
and retail bakers should be making 


merchandising plans to participate in used, and salesmen should be in- 
structed to stress the type of bakery 


the business that this brings forth to 











made with @ 


2a Gaeta DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
netural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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products which will fit into this trade 

While the baking industry is g 
basic one, nevertheless it has asona] 
products, which should be empha. 
sized at the right time of the year 
for their sale. We have known many 
bakers who have made an outstand. 
ing success in doing this, an thoge 
who don’t are missing one of their 
greatest merchandising opportunities 


What Consumers W ant 


Whenever a baker considers chang- 
ing his packages in any way whatever, 
whether from the standpoint of food 
protection or sales appeal, his first 
consideration should be what Mrs. 
Consumer wants. She is the one who 
must be pleased if a new package js 
to be successful. 

The only way her desires can be 
determined is through personal con- 
tact. In the case of large companies, 
test containers are frequently used 
before the final decision is made about 
the package. This frequently prevents 
costly mistakes. Smaller bakers may 
not be able to afford this type of test- 
ing, but they can talk with a number 
of consumers, and in that way find 
out their thinking about packages, 

Fortunately for the baking indus- 
try, package manufacturers supply- 
ing the trade are constantly studying 
the problem, and because of this bak- 
ery packages show steady improve- 
ment. By working closely with them, 
many bakers have brought out new 
and attractive containers at little or 
no cost for research. This is indeed 
fortunate for the industry. 





Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 31) 


tution, then it will have good-will. No 
then how does your on-the-spot sales- 
manship work? Does Mrs. Home- 
maker leave empty-handed if you are 
out of the one item she requested? 
Or, is a substitute item suggested, 
discussed and sold. Do shoppers come 
in only for a loaf of bread and go 
out with just that bread? Or, do you 
tempt and persuade customers to buy 
cookies, cakes, sweet breads. 

It is a known fact that two out of 
every five items in the homemaker's 
shopping basket are bought on im- 
pulse. Good display is the answer. 
There are certain basic principles of 
good display with which you are fa- 
miliar. But, do you take into con- 
sideration these other points, so 
tempting to Mrs. Homemaker. 

1. Assortment—Let displays clear- 
ly show the variety of cakes, of cook- 
ies, of coffee cakes. 

2. Attract Attention — Use color 
contrast (surround dark items with 
light colored items); elevate one tray 
of rolls, cookies or cakes; alternate 
textures and types of goods; use 
double quantities of special items dec- 
orated with paper doilies, etc.—so 
that Mrs. Homemaker notices indi- 
vidual items. 

3. Arouse Curiosity — Cut cakes 
(and sell halves if customers wish); 
cut the special coffee cake so shop- 
pers may see the filling, the fine tex- 
ture; use display cards provided by 
purveyors or hand print cards that 
carry a Sales message; suggest ways 
of using your goods; suggest menus 
in which your goods are featured. 

4. Price and Specials — Shoppers 
will pay for superior baked goods, 
but women instinctively enjoy shop- 
ping for “specials.” Unit pricing is 4 
good method, such as to introduce 4 
new cookie you may offer it for only 
xx¢ with the purchase of XXXXXX. 

5. Avoid Stacking—Your goods are 
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perishable Mrs. Homemaker wants 
to be impressed with that fact or she 
quickly loses confidence. 

Now we come to the crucial point 
of your sales force. Every customer 
who comes into your shop has money 
to spend. Shoppers have every right 
to expect courtesy, consideration and 
respect. They expect to see cleanli- 
ness not only in the shop but in the 
appearance of the sales force. These 
are basic points you are following, 
without doubt. 

How can the sales force help to in- 
crease the total check? They can do 
it by using “word pictures.” Mrs. 
Homemaker is frequently buying by 
impulse, don’t forget. A simple re- 
minder that ‘crunchy oatmeal cook- 
ies will please the youngsters” starts 
her thinking. “We have our special 
coffee cake today” tempts the cus- 
tomer. “Chocolate eclairs filled with 
rich custard” brings to her mind 
memories of mighty fine eating and 
something her family will enjoy. 


“Special Mentions” 


Sales girls should make every ef- 
fort to mention any special items or 
special prices in effect. As we have 
mentioned, homemakers must take 
advantage of special prices. Dear to 
the heart of every shopper is the 
sales person who points out any sav- 
ings to be made on food bills. Custo- 
mers will buy your specials, your 
volume goes up right along with 
your profit. 

It cannot be emphasized too much: 
The vast amount of competition in 
the food field today. Many of the 
infants in the business will grow to 
be important giants because of quali- 
ty of product and aggressive selling. 
Those of us who have been impor- 
tant factors in the food field must 
meet that challenge or fall by the 
wayside. 

The modern Mrs. Homemaker is 
not bound by habit. There are too 
many tempting variations offered. 
The retail bakeshop that maintains 
rigidly high standards of product 
quality has less product competition. 
But, he must tell his story time after 
time. Homemakers are being pulled 
as if by a magnet to new foods and 
new methods of serving meals. The 
retail bakeshop must make its influ- 
ence felt if continuing high volume 
and profit is to be enjoyed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. M. TOLER REELECTED BY 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR GROUP 


PITTSBURGH—D. M. Toler, Hen- 
kel Flour Mills, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club at 
a recent luncheon meeting. Frank 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co., was 
elected vice president; William Mar- 
land, Standard Milling Co., secretary, 
and Phil A. Mohler, flour broker, 
treasurer. 

Directors elected are C. D. Sander- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., James F. 
Sherry, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Vic Wintermantel, flour broker, Wil- 
lard Moore, Kehr Paper Products Co., 
and Frank Maranowski, Eagle Roller 
Mills Co. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES CLINIC PLANNED 
BY WISCONSIN ALLIEDS 


MILWAUKEE — A ssales_ clinic 
stressing “suggestive selling” was de- 
cided on by the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. as one 
of its initial cooperative efforts with 
the Milwaukee and Wisconsin baking 
industry this spring, according to an 
announcement at a recent meét- 
ing of the association by Richard F. 


Anderson, Procter & Gamble, presi- 
dent. 
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Date for the clinic has been set for 
April 10 with the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. to provide its large audi- 
torium for the program, C. G. Swan- 
son, General Mills, Inc., chairman of 
the committee in charge, reported. 

The program is to include a style 
show of women’s spring apparel, and 
efforts will be made to tie in with the 
National Cotton Council’s program 
by featuring apparel for spring and 
summer made from the once-used 
flour bags. 

The “suggestive selling” portion of 
the program, it is planned, will por- 
tray actual selling of merchandise, 
possibly in an industry other than 


baking. Cooperation of local depart- 
ment store sales training divisions will 
be sought for this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

The clinic will be open, without 
cost, to all bakery employees and 
women operators, store managers 
and other personnel directly connect- 
ed with the selling end of the busi- 
ness. Cooperation with the allied 
trades will be enlisted from the Mil- 
waukee Baker Ladies Assn.; the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn.; the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. and the Racine 
Bakers Assn. 

In addition to Mr. Swanson, com- 
mittee members are H. W. Cox, Bear- 
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Stewart; Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co.; Phil Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co.; Erv Janik, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.; Richard An- 
derson, Procter & Gamble; Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., and 
Carl F. Meyer, The American Baker. 
Mr. Anderson also announced ap- 
pointments of Joseph Hayden, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., as chairman of the 
allieds’ program committee for 1950; 
Mr. Cox as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee; Arnold Boettcher, 
National Yeast Corp., convention; 
John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
flour committee, and Robert Goman, 
Chapman & Smith Co., attendance. 
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from Vernon Bix- 
iken charge. A new free 
ry within the city limits 
will be one of the services of the 
bakery. Mr. Margary will operate the 
business under the name of the Spar- 
tan Baking Co 


d the business 
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The Parkin Bakery at Earle, Ark., 
announced the establishment of a 
house-to-house retail bakery route 
for that city. 


& 
About 100 members of civic organ- 
izations at Carterville, Ill., met at 
the Masonic Temple in that city re- 
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cently to extend an official welcome 
to the Margrave Bakery to that city. 
Loren Margrave, in behalf of the 
bakery, thanked the organizations for 
the welcome. 


Sweet Shop Bakery, Waterloo, Wis., 
has sold the business to M. R. Ander- 
son, Elkhorn. 
* 
The Mayfair Donut Shop, 2715 E. 
Kellogg, Wichita, Kan., has opened 


for business. Free favors were on 
hand for all patrons attending the 
event. Free merchandise was given 


with each purchase. This shop fea- 


tures doughnuts, twists, long Johns, 
jelly puffs, fried cinnamon buns, etc. 
The shop is owned and operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln. 


The Parke Bakery at Georgetown, 
Ill., has been redecorated and refur- 
nished. Robert Linne, the new mana- 
ger, held an open house recently and 
served doughnuts and coffee. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddin R. Taylor, op- 
erators of a pastry shop at New Cas- 


tle, Ind., for the past eight years, 
have bought Stewart’s Finer Pastry 
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EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
"V tion can’t beat the Hunter combina- 
t 


ion of wheats selected for better bak- 
ing characteristics plus expert milling tech- 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


nique. 


That’s the cornerstone of flour 


quality anytime. And to strengthen that 
foundation of quality, this company recently 
made a substantial addition to its wheat 
storage facilities to give added protection 
in the job of choosing the best wheats as 


they come to market. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY _ THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Harvey G. Rodgers 


NEW PRESIDENT—Harvey G. Rod- 
gers, Rodgers Baking Co., El Dorado, 
Kansas, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club at the annual meeting of the 
organization in Kansas City. Long 
active in the affairs of the club, Mr. 
Rodgers has served as a director for 
some time. Roland W. Selman, Jr., 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, is 
first vice president of the club and 
G. Lester Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Topeka, second vice president. George 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
is the new secretary-treasurer. 





Shop at 731 Main St., Rochester, Ind., 
from Stewart’s Bakeries, Inc., which 
will continue to operate its bakery 
at 318 E. Eighth St. Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor will operate their new busi- 
ness themselves. 


Julius L. Ordelheide has purchased 
a half interest in the Warrenton Bak- 
ery at Warrenton, Mo., from Calvin 
Niehuss. 

* 

The Ontonagon (Mich.) Bakery has 
been sold by Clayton A. Strolle to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Gilmer. Mrs. Gil- 
mer has been operating Marie’s Bake 
Shop there. 

ca 


Mead’s Bakery, Albuquerque, N.M., 
owned by Doc Mead, has moved into 
a new modern brick building. 

* 

Kenneth Carmichael is presenting 
a full line of pastries and bread in 
his new bakery in Fairmount, Ind., 
and distributed through a number 
of the local stores. He was formerly 
in Marion and worked in a bakery 
at Montpelier. 





* Bakery Cake Flours 
-Donut Mixes 


and a complete Line of other Central 
States and West Coast Specialized 
Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MECIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 








The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 








FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS 
ENTERS SALT LAKE CITY 


SALT LAKE CITY—F'ederal Bake 
Shops, Inc., a national company with 
91 stores in 28 states, entered the Salt 


Lake City field by signing a long- 
term lease for the three-story build- 
ing at 57 S. Main. The company’s 
headquarters is in Davenport, Iowa. 

The company will spend about $60,- 
000 remodeling the structure, to in- 
clude a novel front, with a special 
low-level display window aimed to 
attract the “small fry,’ and a sales- 
room and bakery on the street floor 
with additional baking facilities on 
the second floor. Remodeling and 
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decorating are expected to be com- 
pleted for the Easter trade. Harold 
E. Wolf, company director of real 
estate who handled the negotiations 
for the corporation, said the store 
will deal exclusively in bakery prod- 
ucts. 

“We have looked forward for a 
long time to a Salt Lake City unit,” 
said Mr. Wolf. “Our surveys and na- 
tional reports show your city with 
a growing, high type population, and 
it may well become the center of 
western operations. This store is our 
western outpost, and a_ thousand 
miles distant from our nearest unit 
at Sioux Falls, S.D. Our policy is to 
have units only in the main business 


districts and in those cities which 
have a need for our type of mer- 
chandising.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE ENLARGED 

NEW YORK—tThe Petersen Oven 
Co., with headquarters in Franklin 
Park, Ill., has enlarged its New 
York offices at 370 Lexington Ave. 
The offices are open daily except Sat- 
urday. 
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M. L. JOHNSON RETAINS 
CANNON VALLEY BRANDS 
MINNEAPOLIS—Martin L. John- 

son, flour, feed and grain broker, 

Cunmberland, Md., will continue to 
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handle the brands and formulis for. 
merly belonging to the Cannon Vaj- 
ley Milling Co., now being packed by 
the Atkinson Milling Co. 

Mr. Johnson’s firm has covered 
Cumberland and adjacent territory 
since 1932. He is assisted by Ernest 
T. Johnson and John C. Gunter. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
OPENS NEW PLANT 

ATLANTA—The Atlanta Paper 
Co., now in its 81st year, opened its 
new _ one-and-a-half-million-d ollar 
building recently. The 275,000 sq. ft. 
structure houses the largest paper 
products converting plant under one 
roof in the South, according to a com- 
pany announcement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


D. H. Tompkins 
Named to Head 
lowa Allied Group 


DES MOINES, IOWA —D. H. 
Tompkins, E. E. Dusenberry Co., Des 
Moines, was elected president of the 
Iowa Flour and Allied Trades Assn. 
at the annual meeting of the group 
here recently. Other officers and di- 
rectors elected included: 

Clyde Needham, G. S. Johnson Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, first vice president; 
Dean Jurgeson, Doyen Flour & Feed 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, second vice 
president; E. F. Weaver, Procter & 
Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-trea- 
surer; K. D. Parkhill, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, board 
member; C. J. Buhrer, Buhrer Bro- 
kerage Co., Davenport, Iowa, board 
member; R. B. De La, General Mills, 
Inc., Washington, Iowa, board mem- 
ber and Rex Kleinhen, G. S. Johnson 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, representative 
to the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY SCHABERG HEADS 
WILLMARK SALES STAFF 


NEW YORK — Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of Roy 
Schaberg as sales manager of the 
Willmark Corp. and the Maltzette 
Corp., both of 5-39 49th St., Long 
Island City, N.Y. The Willmark firm 
manufactures specialties for cake, 
pie and sweet goods bakers, while 
the Maltzette organization produces 
a nonhygroscopic powdered malt. Mr. 
Schaberg will be in charge of sales 
for both firms in all territories. 

Mr. Schaberg was recently eastern 
sales manager for the Bear-Stewart 
Co., Chicago. Previously he was con- 
nected with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 
both the New York and Boston of- 
fices. He is a member of the Bakers 
Club of New York, and is widely 
known throughout the baking indus- 
try in the East. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. B. BETHEL NAMED TO 
COMMANDER SALES POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ellis English, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles B. Bethel as 
western divisional sales manager. He 
will headquarter in the Minneapolis 
office. 

Mr. Bethel will oversee flour sales 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
part of Illinois. He replaces S. S. 
Stanchfield, who recently left Com- 
mander after 12 years with the com- 


pany. 
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£. J. BERMEL ELECTED 
BY PITTSBURGH CLUB 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mills Co., was elected 
president the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Pittsburgh at a recent lunch- 
eon meeting. J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes 
& Kiefer, was named first vice presi- 
dent; Frank Andrews, Stover & An- 
drews, was elected second vice presi- 
dent, and Willard Moore, Kehr Paper 
Products Co., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected included Victor 
Gasper, Ekco Products; Louis A. All- 
sen, Swift & Co.; Joseph S. Gish, 
Corn Products Sales Co.; William 
Giltenboth, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. 
Lloyd Co. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY N. BERNHEIMER 
HEADS PHILADELPHIA GROUP 


PHILADELPHIA—Harry N. Bern- 
heimer, prominent flour broker, was 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
a recent dinner meeting. He succeeds 
Ray C. Woods, William Penn Flour 
Mills Co., who held the office for two 
one-year terms. 

William Lister was named vice 
president to succeed Morris Kutner. 
Edward Oescher, Jr., was reelected 
secretary and Samuel Regalbuto was 
voted in again as treasurer. 

Six directors were also named. 
They are Joseph Carroll, Benjamin 
Price, Samuel Ritchie, Ellis Blum- 
berg, Margaret Llewellyn Harbach 
and Samuel Millenson. 
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ST. LOUIS GROUP NAMES 
JULIUS A. ZIMMERMAN 


ST. LOUIS—Julius A. Zimmerman, 
partner of Cahokia Flour Co., was 
recently reelected president of the St. 
Louis Flour and Bakery Supply Dis- 
tributors Assn. for 1950. 

Robert Van Dusen, Hilker & Bletsch 
Baker Supply Co., was elected vice 
president; George Giessing, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, secretary, 
and Henry J. Albrecht, Eberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co., treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLEISCHMANN TO BUILD 
NEW MILWAUKEE SPACE 


MILWAUKEE — The construction 
of a new building has been started 
by the Fleischman division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., at 3700 N. Holton 
St., into which Milwaukee operations 
will relocate about April 1, Joseph 
Hayden, Milwaukee-Wisconsin man- 
ager, has announced. 

The new building will provide 
about 4,000 sq. ft. of space, which, 
while somewhat less than the area 
now occupied at 1224 N. 12th St., 
will provide improved customer serv- 
ice facilities. Less space is required 
since the grocery division’s store-door 
delivery has been discontinued, Mr. 
Hayden said. 

The new quarters will be of one 
story, with an office, garage and 
warehouse. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELLS CRACKER FIRM 


LOUISVILLE — The Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. has sold its Hampton 
plant here as warehouse space. 
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SUPREME BAKERS OPENS 
NEW CHEYENNE QUARTERS 
CHEYENNE, WYO. — Supreme 


Bakers, the Cheyenne branch of the 
Bowman Biscuit Co., held “open 
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house” recently to mark the offi- 
cial. grand opening of its newly-con- 
structed quarters at 715 E. 15th St. 
The spacious warehouse and its mod- 
ern offices are the result of more 
than 40 years of serving the retail 
grocery trade of the Rocky Mountain 
West. The Cheyenne branch first 
opened two years ago at 2311 Reed 
Ave. However, according to I. R. 
Townsend, district sales manager, the 
venture in business here was so suc- 
cessful that “we literally outgrew 
the building.” 

Bowman Biscuit Co. was known 
until recently as the Merchants Bis- 
cuit Co. 
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HERBERT WARNER HEADS 
ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ GROUP 


ST. LOUIS—The installation of of- 
ficers of the Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of St. Louis took place recently. 
Officers installed were Herbert War- 
ner, president; Lee Kulla, first vice 
president; Paul Schakins, second vice 
president, and Ed Schmidt, financial 
secretary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHELLMAR OFFICES MOVE 
ATLANTA — The Shellmar Prod- 

ucts Corp.’s offices in Atlanta have 

been moved to a newly erected 
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branch bank of the Trust Company 
of Georgia at 712 W Peachtree St. 
N.W. Jack Rushin and Brooks Pear- 
son, who: have represented Shellmar 
in the southeastern states for the 
past 18 years, will continue to do so, 
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ALL OFFICERS REELECTED 
BY POLISH BAKERS’ GROUP 

BUFFALO—AII officers of the Buf- 
falo Polish Master Bakers Assn. were 
reelected at a recent meeting. They 
are Vincent Maslanka, president; 
Stanley Lesniak, vice president; 
Frank Mazurek, secretary, and Wal- 
ter Ludeczicak, treasurer. 
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HERE ARE 3 GOOD REASONS WHY SO MANY 
BROWN’N SERVE PRODUCTS ARE PACKAGED 


IN LAMINATED PACKAGES 


Z Unlike ordinary packages, laminated packages have a sturdy, rigid, 3-ply construction that 
protects the contents against rough handling and crushing, in stacking and in transit. 


Laminated packages are attractive in appearance, and their rigid construction helps to keep the 
products they contain invitingly attractive, too. 


2. 
3. Laminated packages are moistureproof and greaseproof. They prevent the transfer of moisture or 
+ 


shortening from the product to the package. 


The laminated package is an effective selling aid for any variety 
baked product...the attractive appearance stimulates the original 
sale... the protection of product quality brings the repeat sale. 
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BAKERY PACKAGE 
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Hourly Wages Buy Less Food in 
Russia Than in 18 Other Nations 


WASHINGTON—A factory worker 
in Moscow has to bend over his ma- 
chine for 25 minutes to earn enough 
to buy a pound loaf of bread. A simi- 
lar industrial worker in the U.S. can 
buy the same loaf after six minutes 
of work. 

This comparison may be drawn 
from a new U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study which shows that the 
amount of work time required on the 
average to buy food is greater in 
the Soviet Union than in 18 other 
nations, including the US. 

In the bureau’s comparison of the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
in the U.S. and the 18 other coun- 
tries, the hours and minutes of work 
required to earn those foods for 
which prices were available were cal- 
culated, and the time required to 
earn a unit of each food in this 
country was expressed as a ratio of 
time required to earn the same quan- 
tity of the same food in the foreign 
country. 

The bureau points out limitations 
in the study and the necessity of tak- 
ing approximations in many cases, 
but the figures show clearly that the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
was lowest in the U.S.S.R., where 
workers had to work four to seven 
times as long as U.S. workers to 
buy a given quantity of food. 


Australia Tops List 


At the same time, the study shows 
there is one country where purchas- 
ing power of earnings in terms of 


food exceeds that of U.S. earnings. 
That country, as indicated in figures 
for late 1948 and early 1949, is Aus- 
tralia. The explanation, however, lies 
largely in the very low prices of méat 
and the great importance of meat in 
the Australian diet, the bureau points 
out. 

Here are some comparisons be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union: 
minutes of working time in the USS. 
In Russia it cost 52 minutes. 

A pound of spaghetti and maca- 
roni cost 8 minutes in the U.S. In 
Russia it cost 78 minutes. 

A pound of average beef cost 29 
minutes in the U.S. In Russia it cost 
4 hours and 14 minutes. 

A pound of butter cost 32 minutes 
in the U.S. In Russia it cost 9 hours 
and 2 minutes. 

A dozen eggs cost 27 minutes in 
the U.S. In Russia the cost was 2 
hours and 38 minutes. 

A pound of potatoes cost 2 min- 
utes in the U.S. In Russia, the cost 
was 6 minutes. 

In Canada, Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, the time re- 
quired to buy food ranged from 15% 
to 45% longer than in the U.S. 


Nonfood Difference Bigger 


Although food is the most impor- 
tant component of wage earners’ ex- 
penditures, the inclusion of other 
categories would undoubtedly change 
the picture considerably, the bureau 
says. On the whole, the figures prob- 
ably would move further in favor 
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of the U.S. if nonfoods were included. 
This appears to be particularly true 
for the U.K., Australia and the 
U.S.S.R. In the U.K., subsidies have 
made food considerably cheaper than 
it would otherwise be. And the differ- 
entials are even greater for nonfoods 
than foods in a comparison with 
Russia. 

As an example of the figures on 
minutes of working time required to 
buy food, there is this comparison 
for a pound loaf of bread: The US. 

A pound of wheat flour cost: 4 
time of 6 minutes and the Soviet 
Union time of 25 minutes compare 
with 5 minutes in Australia, 15 in 
Austria, 6 in Canada, 16 in Chile, 
7 as the official price and 18 on the 
black market in Czechoslovakia, 11 
in Denmark, 8 in Finland, 10 in 
France, 9 in Germany, 5 in Great 
Britain, 8 in Hungary, 8 in Ireland, 
6 in Israel, 17 in Italy, 5 in Norway, 
11 in Sweden and 7 in Switzerland. 

The bureau also computed three 
indexes. These show (1) the relative 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
in terms of food, (2) hourly earnings 
as a per cent of U.S. hourly earnings 
and (3) food prices as a per cent of 
U.S. food prices. 

The indexes, with the type shown 
by the number at the head of the 


column: (1) (2) (3) 
pA eee 109 45 41 
PN Waieieikas.d 02 welse'e 23 25 109 
I oso 6 G6 ok-6 acts 84 66 79 


SID, eaxaivins tao s'sion9'9 014 36 22 62 
Czechoslovakia +. 
Official prices ...... 


Black market prices . 14 ste 190 
er re 80 47 59 
a eer 52 47 91 
i OTC TOP eT 35 21 60 
Germany (bizone) .... 32 26 79 
Great Britain ....... 71 39 55 
ee Ere 33 20 61 
OE OE Oe 45 26 58 
ee errr 51 61 121 
BE  eeat av cemrshiras 24 20 84 
nee, re re 88 41 46 
A er ee 69 49 72 
eh i eee 51 41 81 
WERE wtbeocncscases 18 40 217 
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ARBA TO DIRECT BAKERY 
AT N.W. OHIO HOME SHOW 


TOLEDO—The latest methods used 
in the baking industry will be on dis- 
play for bakers and housewives 
March 18-26 at the local home and 
travel show presented in the audi- 
torium here under the auspices of the 
Toledo Blade, with a large model 
bakeshop in operation by the North- 
western Ohio Bakers Assn. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, director of 
research and merchandising for the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, will direct the bakery. The 
display will be 62 ft. long and 35 ft. 
deep, and will be enclosed by glass 
partitions, so the show visitors will 
be able to see every phase of bakery 
operations, the cleanliness which is 
carefully maintained, and will be able 
to buy the products from display 
cases included in the exhibit, which 
is expected to acquaint local house- 
wives with the processes used in mod- 
ern baking and in the quality of ma- 
terials used. 


———-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GILBERT MANN HONORED 
BY CITY OF HOPE AWARD 


CHICAGO—Jimmy Durante, who 
is famous as an entertainer, stepped 
out of character and became himself 
—a serious, humanitarian, civic-mind- 
ed individual—to present the “Torch 
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of Hope Award” of the City of Hope 
in behalf of the Hollywood film col- 
ony to Gilbert Mann, president of the 
Bakers Executive Joint Board, Feb. 
25 in the grand ballroom of the Sher- 
man Hotel. 

Mr. Durante is himself one of the 
recipients of this award for his ef- 
forts in behalf of the City of Hope, 
a national, free, nonsectarian medi- 
cal center located at Duarte, Cal. 
Other show people who have received 
this award include Bob Hope, Eddie 
Cantor and Cesar Romero. 

The proceeds of the dinner went 
toward the maintenance of the bak- 
ers’ pavilion at the City of Hope 
erected by the International Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Union of 
America, together with humanitarian 
employers who have joined in this 
effort. The union has also built a 
home for nurses on the grounds 
of the institution which is used for 
housing nurses who are being trained 
in a special school at the medical 
center. 
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over “The company is wise in its 
choice of machinery.” This was to de- 
termine the honest opinion of the em- 
ployee about his tools, rather than 
a possibly invalid generality about 
the wisdom of the management. On 
the other hand, we used one state- 
ment: “My supervisor is impatient 
and careless in explaining new work 
most of the time.” And we cross- 
checked the response with a later 
comment: “My supervisors are very 
good at handling people.” 

Under each statement there was 
allowed a space for additional com- 
ments. Some of these spaces were 
used, sometimes for rather acid rev- 
elations. For example, a sentence, “I 
think the suggestion plan we have is 
a good one,” drew the commentary, 
“We would make more suggestions 
if we were sure our name would not 
be used.” The statement, “New em- 
ployees get a good introduction and 
training for their work,” brought the 
bitter words, “Some of them.” 


Employees Told of Results 


After the survey was completed, 
the answers tabulated and scored as 
well as charted, a letter was sent to 
each employee revealing the results. 
The record of the company was thus 
open for inspection, some of it sur- 
prisingly good, much of it showing 
a clear need for improvement. It was 
interesting to find that a substantial 
majority, critical as they were of 
certain policies of the company, want- 
ed to identify themselves with the 
success of the firm. Many were high- 
ly satisfied with their jobs, although 
less happy with the quality of their 
supervision. Ventilation in the plant 
was under heavy fire, but most were 
pleased with safety conditions. 


The important part of the survey, 
obviously, is the use to which it is 
put. Thus there is a quite general 
need to either improve the ventila- 
tion, or to explain which it is not 
possible. The areas of agreement be- 
tween employee and management, 
moreover, are good points to stress 
in selling the need for greater co- 
operation with the company. Most of 
all, the employer has reached an in- 
sight into the heart and mind of his 
help. The working force, in turn, has 
delivered itself of a need for self- 
expression. The rest is in the hands 
of alert management. 











The Human 
Angle 

This is the season when the annual 
reports of many companies start to 
form a big pile on the desk. They are 
full of figures about sales and net 
profit and percentages and earnings 
per common share and capital assets 
and so forth. All of these, when an- 
alyzed, give a good picture of the 
financial and operating conditions of 
the company involved. It is a cold, 
statistical pic- 
ture, but to those 
who know about 
these things it 
has vital mean- 
ing. The annual 
reports contain 
other things, too, 
little sidelights 
that perhaps are 
not important to 
the business an- 
alysts but side- 
lights that add 
some warmth to 
the total picture 
of a company. 
Happily, the trend in annual reports 
during recent years has been to dress 
them up, to make them more inter- 
esting to stockholders and to present 
a more understandable picture of the 
company concerned. 

The annual report of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. for the year 1949 
is an outstanding example of this 
type of human report. It does a fine 
job in not only reporting the facts 
and figures but also telling the inside 
story of Continental and the human 
side of the company’s operations. 
Here is an example of this, taken 
from the annual report to stockhold- 
ers of M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
chairman: 

“We are pleased with the achieve- 
ments of our executive development 
program. Since its inception 29 men 
have completed our managers train- 
ing or managers refresher course. We 
have likewise inaugurated a _ sales 
managers training program. So far 25 
men have completed it. 

“This past year saw the introduc- 
tion of a new course in production 
procedure, in which foremen and 
bakeshop superintendents were given 
additional training in the latest and 
most proficient baking techniques. 

“We believe we have the best 
trained executive group in the history 
of our company, and during future 
years expect to make much more 
progress.” 


Bakers’ Skill 
Praised 

raise 

Speaking of annual reports, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., gave a fine boost 
to bakers in its recent statement sent 
to more than 80,000 stockholders. 

“For over 80 years Fleischmann’s 
has been America’s favorite yeast,” 
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the report said. ‘““Much of the wide 
assortment of delicious breads, rolls 
and sweet buns, always available 
through your baker and local grocer, 
is made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
The American baker combines skill 
and knowledge with the use of the 
highest quality ingredients to pro- 
duce the world’s finest baked prod- 
ucts for your convenient use.” 

This is but one more example of 
many that could be cited to show the 
trend in humanizing the annual re- 
ports. 


Statistics on 
the Industry 


The Department of Commerce is 
planning to conduct each year a short 
census-type survey of a sample of 
bakeries and other manufacturing 
establishments. Large and small bak- 
ers will be requested to supply infor- 
mation on a short form numbered 
MA-100. 

The importance of cooperating in 
gathering this information was point- 
ed out recently in a bulletin of the 
American Bakers Assn., which urged 
all bakers who receive this form to 
fill it out carefully and return it 
promptly. 

“Statistics on the baking industry 
are invaluable,” the ABA pointed out 
“They indicate trends and give infor- 
mation which is most helpful in 
gauging past events and planning fu- 
ture actions and policies.” 

The bulletin also reminded bakers 
that the 1947 Census of Manufac- 





tures (Bakery Products) contains 
much information of interest and 
value to the baking industry on such 
things as: number of establishments, 
number of employees, value of prod- 
ucts, amount and cost of ingredients 
used, etc. Copies of the census are 
available from the American Bakers 
Assn., free while the supply lasts, or 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., at 10¢ a 
copy. 

Up until the late war, these cen- 
suses were made every two years. 
Under the present law, they will now 
be made every five years. 


Bright Future 
Is Seen 


The future is bright for the retail 
baking industry, according to Al 
Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. In a recent issue 
of that organization’s publication, 
Fresh Baked, Mr. Wiehn reports that 
receipts of ARBA membership dues 
are 30% ahead of a year ago. 

This indicates, he points out, (1) 
that retail bakers are aware of the 
need for a national association as 
their voice and partner, (2) that re- 
tail bakers who are familiar with the 
ARBA program recognize its worth 
and are ready to support it and (3) 
that the retail baking industry is be- 
coming more united today. 

“All three of these points indicate 
that the future is bright for the in- 





U.S. BREAD ON DISPLAY—W. Longton, 1950 president of the Bolton 
Master Bakers Society in Britain views the display of American baked 
goods, sent to him by Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., with 
mixed feelings. Bakers in socialized Britain are hampered by shortages 
of baking equipment and ingredients because of the “austerity” program. 
Through Mr. Longton, British bakers requested Arnold’s samples and 
literature on Arnold baking methods to help the British improve their 
baked products and packaging techniques. 
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dustry,” Mr. Wiehn writes. “Business 
history proves that industries that 
could not be united have died. On 
the other hand, the same history ives 
full evidence that where a high de- 
gree of unity was developed, the in- 
dustry went ahead with great strides 
of progress. The fact that you join an 
association tells the world you are 
ready to contribute your ideas, give 
of your time, and make an invest- 
ment of your money for the growth 
of all so that you as an individual 
can progress. 

“Retail baking is and must con- 
tinue to be an important part of 
America’s economy. The farmer and 
food processor depend upon us for 
a substantial share of their business, 
Casting aside any thought of our own 
individual welfare, we must think in 
terms of what we contribute, not only 
in food for people, but to the heart 
of the economy of our country. 

“United industries are the key- 
stones upon which the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of America de- 
pend. As each member of ARBA 
benefits, the entire industry benefits 
and as the industry goes ahead, we 
all contribute more substantially to 
the welfare of America’s economy.” 


U.S. Produets 
Impress British 


The quality of America’s fine bread 
has so impressed British bakers that 
a group of them recently asked Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., 
for a shipment of samples and litera- 
ture to enable them to apply Arnold 
techniques, including covered pan 
baking, in Britain. The request was 
made in a letter from W. Longton, 
1950 president of the Bolton Master 
Baker’s Society. 

Mr. Longton had seen the Arnold 
products at a lecture at a Manches- 
ter baking school where students and 
teachers were examining a display 
of the American baked goods with 
curiosity and envy. 

“Great interest was shown in the 
goods which must have been nine 
days old, and which I may say were 
apparently much fresher looking and 
felt much moister than our goods 
which were only two days old,” Mr. 
Longton wrote. 

He adds that bakers in socialized 
Britain are hampered by shortages 
of baking equipment and ingredients. 

“You see we have ‘austerity,’ which 
means we cannot make bread and 
cookies as good and wholesome as we 
would like to, owing to strict control 
and the shortage of ‘good’ materials,” 
he explained. He feels, however, that 
samples and literature on Arnold bak- 
ing methods will guide the British 
in improving their baked products 
and packaging technique. 


The Retort 
Speecifie 


One of the bakers at National Bak- 
ery in Albuquerque, N.M., received a 
severe burn on his hand recently. 
When the burn was being treated 
it was recommended that the baker 
refrain from using his hands. He 
replied that it was impossible to do 
so as he was the “only man in this 
section of the country who could 
braid eight-ply Kosher style egg 
bread.” 

The nurse attending the physician 
who cared for the burn eyed him 
with a dubious expression, indicating 
she didn’t think he could use the 
hand. The following day she received 
a large eight-ply loaf of Kosher-style 
egg bread, with a note attached: “To 
a Doubting Nurse.” She’s now con- 
vinced. = 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
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oo flavor is at its peak. 
a °. If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
*esee, mo%e® town, here’s your flour! 
Covcrocee® 


White to dark—a type for every purpose Pi 7 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’s | | sb Fi rs 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest ! ur S e Cu 
Clear. ; 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Crust & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Historic Grinding Stones Recovered 
By HOWARD McKINLEY CORNING 


HE historic Hudson’s Bay Co. 

gristmill, first in the Pacific 

Northwest and now long since 
demolished, has yielded up the sec- 
ond of its two pairs of grinding 
stones. The granite discs, unearthed 
from the old site on Mill Creek, about 
six miles east of Vancouver, Wash., 
where the stream’s twisting waters 
spill into the Columbia River, have 
been turned over to the Oregon His- 
torical Society by Sig Unander, on 
whose property they were found. 

The recovered stones, following 
some needed repair—one disc fell 
apart in moving—will be placed on 
permanent exhibit, with other Fort 
Vancouver relics, at the restored Co- 
lumbia River fur post. Reconstruc- 
tion work of this historic landmark 
is now in progress by the National 
Parks service. 

Another pair of stones was re- 
moved from the Mill Creek site some 
years ago, and today stands mounted 
at the road entrance to the Unander 
property. These stones were given 
to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Vancouver chapter as 
markers for a historic site. 

The earliest grist stones reached 
the Vancouver fur post on the west- 
ern American frontier in 1839 from 
England after a long trip around 
Cape Horn. They were shipped in 
segments and upon arrival were skill- 
fully fitted together and laid in a 
base of cement made from coral ob- 
tained from the Hawaiian Islands. 
lhe fort blacksmith then bound each 
disc about with an iron band. Each 
stone is 42 inches across. Records 


show they cost 28 pounds sterling, 
or about $135 a pair. 

Which of the two pairs of stones 
recovered 
pair 


the 


set 


creek bed 
to grinding 


from 
first 


now 


was the 


in the pioneer mill seems now without 
verification. One stone of each pair 
still has its iron core. The grinding 
surfaces, though worn, are clearly 
defined. 

Facts do not tell positively when 
the original mill was built beside the 
cascading stream. William F. Crate, 
it is said, arrived at Vancouver in 
the spring of 1839. A man with mill- 
ing experience in England, he was 
set to work erecting first a sawmill, 
on this same watercourse but up- 
stream from the gristmill location. 
When the latter mill was constructed 
—probably late in 1839 or early in 
1840—a millrace fed in the stream’s 
waters from behind the timbered 
structure. 

Timbers for the mill were felled 
at the site. The logs, hewed to shape 
and smoothed with a broadaxe, were 
held together with wooden pins. 

The assembled stones and the mill’s 
iron working parts went upriver by 
boat, from the fort workshops. There 
was then no negotiable land route to 
Mill Creek. 

Whether credit for all this belongs 
solely to Miller Crate is subject to 
debate. Old residents say that John 
Stanger, a Scotchman, was also a 
miller at the post, arriving there 
in 1836. He too may have had a hand 
in construction of the first water- 
power mill in the Pacific Northwest. 

Parenthetically, an early plan of 
Fort Vancouver pictures a_ small 
oxen-powered gristmill within the 
fort stockade, in the northeast cor- 
ner of the yard, just back of the 
main residences. This primitive mill 
had a wire bolt. It was built in 1828, 
at the time the post property was 
laid out. 

Wheat for flour was raised on Mill 
Plain, an almost treeless area of 
nearly one thousand acres northeast 





Millstones Mounted at the Entrance 


to the - oe Hudson’s Bay Co. Mill Site 


Near Vancouver, Wash. 


of the fur post and about two miles 
from the creeKkside gristmill. 

When Lt. Wilkes, U.S. Navy, vis- 
ited the Columbia region in May, 
1841, he observed Fort Vancouver’s 
industrial operations, and _ wrote: 
“They have likewise a grist and saw 
mill, both well conducted, about six 
miles above Vancouver, on the Co- 
lumbia River. . . . I also visited the 
gristmill, which is situated on a small 
stream, but owing to the height of 
the river, which threw a quantity of 
backwater, it was not in action.” The 
miller lived in a house annexed to 
the mill structure. 

An 1847 inventory of Hudson’s Bay 
Co. properties at Vancouver and 
vicinity listed: “Flour mills. 1 Flour 
mill, 40x20 feet, 3 floors, with 2 pair 
of Stones, a wire machine for dress- 
ing flour, with every other conveni- 
ence.” From this report, some his- 
torians believe, it seems probable 
that a new mill had by this time been 
erected, apparently at or near the 
original location. 

The Hudson’s Bay Co. mill fell into 
disuse early in the 1850’s. About 10 
years later, still another, known as 
the Hexter mill, was built at the 
same location. The stones and the 
grinding machinery of the former en- 
terprise were used in its operation. 
Until recent years timbers from the 
old structure, including those of the 
nearby sawmill, lay in the creek bed. 
But these have since disappeared. 

The bed of Mill Creek is of solid 
rock overlaid by a deposit of earth 
and for the last hundred yards or so 
is extremely deep. Today’s waters 
spill down this course after first be- 
ing utilized by a Washington state 
trout hatchery on the Evergreen 
Highway above. The original abun- 
dant flow of water, the abrupt drop, 
and the site’s nearness to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. fur post, were the rea- 
sons for its use. 


Look behind most of the wars and 
conquests of history and you will 
find a desire for more food 
more bread . . . was an underlying 
cause. Indeed, the fact that today 
we have settled nations and their 
revolved cultures is a direct result 
of the discovery of how good bread 
is as a food.—Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Journal. 


Jo 3 J Give Us Freedom From This 
Fear—‘“Millions of us, today, seem 
to fear that individual freedom is 
leading us toward social chaos; that 
individual opportunity has forever 
disappeared; that no person can have 
rightful title to property; that we 
have reached the point where the 
individual is far too small to cope 
with his circumstances; that his life- 
long physical security against every 
risk is all that matters. * * * More 
than this, we hear that such security 
must be attained by surrendering to 
centralized control the management 
of our society. In short, to these 
fearful men, the free human individ- 
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ual is a social anachronism. * * 
On every count the fearful mei: are 
wrong. When even the rudiments 
of knowledge were possessed by only 
a privileged few, when man’s ap. 
palling ignorance handicapped his 
participation in government, there 
was ground to believe that an all- 
powerful state had to rule each sub. 
ject’s life from the cradle tc the 
grave. * * * That ground has dimin- 
ished with each year of our republic’s 
existence. None remains today. The 
free individual has been justified as 
his own master; the state as his sery- 
ant.”—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The Bible indirectly alludes to the 
importance given baking by the 
Egyptians when it tells of the im- 
prisonment, with Joseph, of the 
Chief Baker of Pharaoh. Although 
the Bible does not state it, the 
chances are, according to a current 
interpreter, that he was jailed be- 
cause of his bad loaves; any wrong- 
doing of a greater import probably 
would have caused his sudden de- 
parture for a future life. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORCESTER BAKERS HEAR 
ABOUT CAKE DECORATING 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Paul Mul- 
ler, head of the laboratory depart- 
ment of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., recently gave the mem- 
bers of the Worcester County Retail 
Bakers Assn. and their employees a 
demonstration on the “easy way” to 
cake decorating. 

Mr. Muller impressed his hearers 
with his statement that bakers 
should pay more attention to fewer 
and better cake decorating designs, 
having but one single emblem for any 
one specific day on every piece of 
decorated cake or cookie. 

“In order for the baker to prove 
that the ‘ready mixes’ are far infe- 
rior to the freshly baked goods he of- 
fers he must use the very best ingre- 
dients in the cake as well as in the 
frostings or decorations,” he said. 

He explained that a good quality 
cellophane makes the best decorating 
funnel, keeps the icings fresh and 
pliable much longer than any other 
type of paper. It also facilitates the 
handling and amount squeezing prob- 
lems, he said. 

Mr. Muller was assisted by Arthur 
Scott, service technician for Wesson 
Oil. Other members of the Wesson 
Oil staff present were William B. 
Furey, assistant sales manager, and 
G. A. Smith, territory salesman. 











THREE WEDDING CAKES— 
BUT NO WEDDINGS 


MILWAUKEE—Three Milwaukee 
bakeries were included by a prankster 
among the local business firms called 
upon to deliver un-ordered goods to 
the home of Arthur Kaiser, who as it 
happens, is an employee of the Hahn 
Bakery in Milwaukee. The bakery 
goods delivered to the Kaiser home 
were wedding cakes—one from Goeb’s 
Finer Bakery, another from Vann’s 
Pastry Shop and a third from Pete’s 
Home Bakery. To Peter Pfaff it was 
the second time that someone had 
called to deliver a wedding cake to « 
home where no such event was con- 
templated. Some time ago hundreds 
of customers entered his shop also 
demanding their free bags of cookies. 
The customers told Pete that they 
had received phone calls stating that 
the first 150 customers would get 
the cookies. Police have no clues as to 
the culprit. 
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Raisin Formulas 





(Continued from page 21) 

Deposit into small heaps, either by 
hand or « bag and tube, on the fry- 
ing tins or heavily greased paper. 
Flatten slightly with the hand dipped 
in water and turn upside down into 
the frying fat (like French dough- 
nuts). Fry at no higher than 350° F, 
for best possible results. 

Victory Loaf Cakes 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
1% oz. cinnamon 
\% oz. ginger 
4 oz. cloves 
3 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
1% qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
21b. 80z. cake crumbs 
3 qt. water 

Sift, add and mix in: 
7 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

Deposit into greased or paper lined 
loaf cake pans and bake at about 
360° F. When baked and cool, cover 
the tops with desired icing or leave 
plain. 

RAISIN POUND CAKE 
(120% Sugar) 
Mix together for about three min- 
utes: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
Add and mix together for five to 


_six minutes: 


6 lb. granulated sugar 
3 oz. salt 

1% oz. cream of tartar 
2 Ib. 8 oz. liquid milk 

Then add, in two portions, and mix 

until smooth, for five minutes: 
3lb.80z. whole eggs 
1]b. liouid milk 
Vanilla or lemon flavor to suit 
Then add and mix for two minutes: 
5 lb. washed seedless raisins 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 330-340° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. 

Pure cream of tartar should be 
used to insure best results. Allow the 
raisins to drain thoroughly before 
adding them to the mix. 


RAISIN FRUIT POUND CAKES 
Cream together: 

3lb. granulated sugar 

3 1b. butter 
Add gradually: 

3 1b. whole eggs 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
i. GL. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Then sift and mix in until smooth: 

31b. 4 oz. cake flour 

Then mix in: 

8 lb. seedless raisins 
2 1b. chopped glazed cherries 
2lb. chopped pecans or walnuts 

Bake at about 340° F. 

RAISIN BREAD (Sponge Dough) 

Sponge: 

40 1b. flour 

24 lb. water 

1lb. yeast 

20z. yeast food 
20z. salt 

8 oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 79-80° F. 

Fermentation time 5-5% hr. 

Dough: 

10 lb. flour 

8lb. water (variable) 

1lb. salt 

2 1b. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 

2 1b. 8 oz. shortening 

2 1b. 8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 

35 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

Floor time 10-15 minutes. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10-15 minutes and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 410- 
420° F. 

After baking, glaze or ice with a 
thin water icing. 

Note: Wash and then drain the 
raisins thoroughly. Incorporate the 
raisins when the dough is about sev- 
en eighths mixed. , 


RAISIN KISSES 


Beat light: 
1lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
4lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4% oz. cream of tartar 
A pinch of salt 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 
3 lb. seedless raisins 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans and bake at about 275° F. 


RAISIN OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1lb. shortening 
1 1b. 8 oz. ground raisins 
loz. soda 
34 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
60z. milk 


Mix in: 
2 1b. pastry or cake flour 
1lb. oatmeal 
Roll out slightly less than % in. in 
thickness. Cut out with a 3-in. plain 
round or scalloped cutter. Place on 
slightly greased pans. Wash with an 
egg wash. Bake at about 380° F. 


RAISIN ICEBOX COOKIES 


Cream together: 
21b. powdered sugar 
2 1b. butter 
1lb. shortening 
1lb. puff paste margarine 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Sift and add: 
6 1b. pastry flour 
Then mix in: 
3 1b. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a refrig- 
ator over night. Then cut into slices 
about 4 in. thick, using a sharp 
knife. Bake on ungreased pans at 
about 360° F. 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., 





for e 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MIL 


CROOKSTO 





LING COMPANY 


N, MINN. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLIN 


WATERTOWN, 


rades 


G COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLIN 


G CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








FOR EFFICIENT 
BAKERY FUMIGATION... 





DETAILS 





FOR COMPLETE f l WRITE 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 





We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mitunec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—and the womenfolks 
will soon be wanting 
new Spring dresses in 
colorful designs = 


like those used in 


Mente’s Dainty Print Bags 





gay—chic—pretty .. . floral designs—smart figured prints .. . 
in sturdy, well-made, carefully-finished bags for flour and feed 
... (special adhesives make labels easy to remove). 


SATISFACTION PLENTY — WHEN YOU BUY MENTE 


Write, Wire or Phone Our Nearest Office 


MENTE « CO., INc. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
SAVANNAH + NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


Arrangements 
Completed for 
ARBA Special Train 


CHICAGO—Plans for the special 
train from Chicago to the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America conven- 
tion in Long Beach, Cal., June 12-14, 
have been completed under Franklin 
Bergenthal, the Brolite Co., chairman 
of the transportation committee, the 
ARBA said recently. 

Mr. Bergenthal said the “most mod- 
ern equipment” had been arranged 
for the train, which will travel on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. The trip will take 
55 hours running time, and various 
return arrangements can be included 
in the basic fare, which has been 
listed at $173.37 for first class with 
lower berth, and $99.44 for reclining 
chair coaches. Duplexes, roomettes, 
bedrooms and compartments are also 
available. 

A national transportation commit- 
tee is being formed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS PLANS 
WAREHOUSING PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—Details of a large 
scale warehousing program have been 
given by Hanford Main, president of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. This calls for 
new construction of branch ware- 
houses from coast to coast for distri- 
bution that will provide consumers 
with oven-fresh merchandise. 

Five of these branch distribution 
warehouses have been completed and 
others are under construction or soon 
to be started, Mr. Main announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DENNERY ANNOUNCES 
STAFF ENLARGEMENT 


NEW ORLEANS — Maurice Den- 
nery, Inc., bakery supply house of 
New Orleans, Dallas and Houston, has 
announced the enlargement of the 
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company’s official staff to hand!e more 
efficiently the increased activities ang 
scope of its business. 

The following officers have been 
added to the present staff: Sidney 1, 
Marks, vice president; Alphons 
vice president; Charles M: veland, 
Dallas, vice president; Lazar 
vice president, and Lewis Alcus, vice 
president. 

The previous officers who continue 
are Maurice Dennery, pr sident; 
Marcus Salmon, executive vice pregj- 
dent, and Georges Dennery, secretary. 
treasurer. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 











HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 







MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 









ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A|- 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. a 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 























WESTERN MILLING 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUtESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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' EAGLE ROLLER MILLCO. — 
’ NEW ULM, MINN. % 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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ft SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








““WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 5O Years \ “WINONA” 
: “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Willers of <a “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 °* 


Conveyor System 
Speeds Up 
Truck Loading 


BALTIMORE—The Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., has added a conveyor 
system designed to carry loaves from 
the slicing and wrapping machines 
directly to delivery trucks. 

According to Carl P. Schmidt, 
president of the firm, the improve- 
ment has not changed the number 
of employees, but has “taken all the 
work out of the loading operation.” 
The wrapped bread is touched only 
once—when it is loaded from the con- 
veyor to the open pallets in the 
trucks. Formerly, the truckmen load- 
ed the bread in the usual boxes and 
carried them to the trucks. The 
change permits the drivers to report 
for work later, since their vehicles 
are loaded at numbered docks and 
waiting ready to roll when the drivers 
arrive. 

The belts traverse a U-shaped load- 
ing dock on three sides of the garage. 
There are seven wrapping machines 
in the Schmidt plant, and the con- 
veyor can carry the output to any 
five at one time. Made up of metal 
sections running on a nylon silencer, 
the conveyor splits as it reaches the 
garage to provide access from any 
loading area. 
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DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 10 BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Students in the 
Dunwoody Baking School here who 
have completed their courses in Feb- 
ruary and who will now enter the 
trade, are the following: Harvey Eng- 
strom, Comfrey, Minn.; Bernard R. 
Homrich, Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard 
Jaspers, Shakopee, Minn.; Olympio 
Morzenti, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ches- 
ter Kuchta, Detroit, Mich.; Jerome 
Parizek, Two Rivers, Wis.; Robert 
Schieman, Chicago, Ill.; Harry Mc- 
Allister, Staten Island, N.Y.; Eebbon 
Davenport, Lawrence, Ind., and Clar- 
ence Ulmer, Kingston, Pa. 
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FREDERICK W. RITTER 
JOINS TENNANT & HOYT 
LAKE CITY, MINN.—Frederick 

W. Ritter has joined Tennant & Hoyt 

Co. here as sales representative for 

the company in Wisconsin, Illinois 

and Iowa. 

Prior to the war Mr. Ritter was 
with the Big Jo Mills, Wabasha, 
Minn., for five years as assistant to 
the sales manager. Following his 
release from service, he joined La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., in 
the flour and feed sales department. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities .. . 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























FORBES BROS.- 
CENTRAL MILLS CORP. 


Over 60 Years Experience 
Making Quality Products 


4-B EXTRA FANCY CORN GRITS 
CORN MEAL CORN BRAN 
HOMINY FEED 


Box 886 Topeka, Kas.South 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER~-Spring Hi-Gluten 

ASM LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

“ BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 

LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®°5FA‘° 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











TWELVE -40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Bakers Offered 
Franchises for 
Hovis Bread 





A Loaf of Hovis Bread 


NEW YORK — Hovis bread, for 
many years popular in England, will 
be seen in various markets in the 
U.S. soon through franchise arrange- 
ments to be made with U.S. bakers. 

For over 50 years the bakers of 
England have been producing this 
bread which is a golden brown loaf, 
not to be confused with whole wheat. 
It is made of approximately 75% 
unbleached wheat flour and 25% pre- 
pared wheat germ. The wheat germ 
is specially treated to prevent ran- 
cidity. While the bread is not en- 
riched according to U.S. methods of 
enrichment, it is naturally high in 
vitamin B complex, iron and niacin. 

The bread is weil known to Amer- 
ican soldiers, who served in England 
during the war. 

Hovis America, Inc., the new 
American company, obtained the 
milling machinery in England and 
has made contract arrangements 
with the Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, to produce the flour here. 

Two large New York bakers are 
now in production on this bread. 

Distributors are now arranging 
franchises with U.S. bakers. Fran- 
chise plans call for qualified bakers 
who are non-competing. The com- 
pany specifies copyrighted wrapper 
bands with cellophane wrappers, 
which are bought through regular 
suppliers. Advertising material is 
planned as part of this campaign. 

The baker follows the Hovis for- 
mula and procedure, which is said to 
be simple. The loaf can be produced 
in an hour and a half from mixer 
to the finished product. 

The company will be represented 
in the U.S. by Wm. C. Duncan and 
Co., New York. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED ON 
STAPHYLOCOCCUS PROJECT 


CHICAGO—Progress on the isola- 
tion and purification of the entero- 
toxin produced by staphylococci was 
reported by Dr. Gail M. Dack, direc- 
tor of the Food Research Institute, 
University of Chicago, and his asso- 
ciates at the recent annual meeting 
of the liaison committee of the Staph- 
ylococcus Food Poisoning Project. 
Members of the committee voiced ap- 
proval of the work that has been 
done on enterotoxin, a frequent cause 
of food poisoning. 

Pie and cake bakers are following 
the progress in this research project 
with a great deal of interest as staph- 
ylococci are able to reproduce in cus- 
tard and in cream-filled bakery goods. 
Other food industries also find en- 
terotoxin troublesome as it sometimes 
iS named as the cause of meat and 
dairy product poisonings. 

In part, this research is supported 
by the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking and 











the wholesale pie bakers. At the meet- 
ing, Tom Smith represented ABA; 
Dr. William B. Bradley and Howard 
O. Hunter, AIB, and James Hender- 
son, Wagner Baking Corp., the pie 
baking group. There were more than 
25 representatives of the various com- 
panies and associations which are 
supporting the research project pres- 
ent for the reports by Dr. Dack and 
his assistants. 
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13 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
BAKERY GOODS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—Dispositions of 13 
cases involving adulteration or mis- 
branding of bread and other bakery 
products were reported in three re- 
cent issues of Notices of Judgment 
Under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The cases were insti- 
tuted in the U.S. district courts by 
U.S. attorneys acting upon reports 
submitted by the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The dispositions, in most cases, in- 
volving fines and destruction of the 
products, were made between May 6, 
1949, and July 29, 1949. In one case, 
an individual defendant was _ sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail. Another 
case, involving alleged adulteration 
of ice cream cups and cones, was dis- 
missed upon motion of the govern- 
ment. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LAW CHANGE ASKED 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The New York 
State Legislature has been asked to 
repeal restrictions on hours so that 
bakeries may remain open on Sunday. 
Under the present law, bakeries must 
be closed between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
and after 7:30 p.m. on Sundays. The 
bill was drawn by the Independent 
Food Retailers Assn. 
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Minnesota Bakers 
Schedule 4 
Regional Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four regional 
meetings have been scheduled by the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota for 
the month of March, according to a 
recent statement by J. M. Long, sec- 
retary of the association. 

Bakery service men will appear on 
the programs with discussions of new 
products and new procedures for the 
retail baker, along with reports of 
recent news affecting the baking in- 
dustry. An entertainment period will 
follow each meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

The first meeting will be held 
March 14 in New Ulm, meeting at 
the bakery and cafe of W. Eibner & 














AIB ISSUES NEW 
SANITATION POSTER 


CHICAGO—“Mop Each Drop” is 
the title of the 16th sanitation poster 
in the series being issued by the de- 
partment of sanitation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. It is the 
third of a group identified with the 
subtitle, “Keep It Clean” as a special 
slogan for the type of operations de- 
scribed. During 1950 the department 
plans to prepare and issue from 6 to 
10 additional posters. Copies of the 
posters are available for purchase 
from the AIB department of sanita- 
tion. 
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Son. The second meeting will be held 
at the hall of the Ramaley Catering 
Co., St. Paul, March 16; St. Cloud, 
St. Cloud Hotel, March 21, and Du- 
luth, Duluth Hotel, March 23. 
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HARRY ROGES JOINS EKCO 

CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Harry Roges as assistant to Phil 
Laughlin, west coast bakery sales 
manager of Ekco Products Co., has 
been announced by Tom Dillon, vice 
president in charge of bakery sales. 
Mr. Roges, who has been connected 
with the baking industry in various 
capacities for 30 years, will travel in 
the northwestern part of the U.S. and 
the western part of Canada, Mr. Dil- 
lon said. He will headquarter in 
Portland, Ore. : 
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Speakers for 
Tri-State Bakers’ 
Convention Named 


(Earlier Story on Page 38) 

NEW ORLEANS—Feature of the 
16th annual convention of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn., to be held April 
30 to May 2 at the Jung Hotel here, 
will be the address of I. B. Tigrett, 
president of the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad. This was announced 
by John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La., president of the 
association, following a meeting of 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., chairman of the program 
and speakers’ committee, with of- 
ficers of the association. 

Other big-name speakers assured 
for the gathering include Eugene 
Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co., 
president of the American Bakers 














Assn.; Al Delchamp, head of the 
Delchamp Supermarkets, Mobile, 
Ala.; Miss May Cresswell, head of 


the home economics department of 
Mississippi State College; Howard O. 
Hunter, executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, and Carl Schmidt, Schmidt 
Baking Co., Baltimore, Md. Accept- 
ances of several others are awaited. 

“We are already assured,’ Mr. 
Wolf pointed out, “one of the finest 
programs ever offered by the Tri- 
State association, with a battery of 
speakers that would more than do 
justice to a national gathering. Mr. 
Smith has surpassed all his well 
known past achievements in lining 
up a program for the organization, 
so we all owe it to him to turn out 
in large numbers, but we owe it also 
to the speakers who are so gener- 
ously giving their time to address 
us. We therefore urge all bakers to 
attend this convention. This will 
probably be their only opportunity to 
hear such outstanding leaders.” 
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FDA POLICY RULING 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
in a policy statement that it regards 
“dulcin” and “P-4000” as “poisonous 
substances which have no place in 
food.” “The use of dulcin and P-4000 
as sweeteners of drugs is to be 
discouraged,” the FDA _ announce- 
ment said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 
TOLEDO—Paul Pfrommer, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago, conducted a 
demonstration for bakers at the Edi- 
son Auditorium here Feb. 1 on Dan- 
ish pastries and puff pastries. 
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C. J. Patterson Co. 
Holds Conference 
for Production Men 


KANSAS CITY—Bakery managers 
and production superintendents from 
13 states gathered in Kansas City 
Feb. 14-15 at the C. J. Patterson Co. 
for the fourth annual production 
managers conference. The _ first 
session, a panel discussion, was under 
the direction of R. W. Selman, direc- 
tor of the extensive service activities 
of the C. J. Patterson Co. The general 
subject for discussion was “The Utili- 
zation of Laboratory Results in the 
Commercial Bakeshop.” 

H. F. McDonald, superintendent of 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, led the second section on the 
subject of ‘Plant Controls.” Topics 
to receive much discussion from the 
floor were shop costs, labor relations, 
production and labor controls and 
scheduling. 

A section on Brown ’n Serve prod- 
ucts was held Feb. 15. Following a 
demonstration, which included baking 
a part of each sample, C. C. Ballinger 
led the panel discussion on the prob- 
lems of handling this new product 
from a production and merchandising 
standpoint. 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED BY 
ST. LOUIS ALLIED GROUP 


ST. LOUIS—tThe annual installa- 
tion dinner of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Flour and Baker Supply Dis- 
tributors was held on the evening of 
Feb. 15 at the Sheraton Hotel here. 

The following officers were in- 
stalled for the year 1950: Julius A. 
Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., pres- 
ident; Robert Van Dusen, Hilker & 
Bletsch Supply Co., vice president; 
George E. Giessing, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, secretary, and 
Henry Albrecht, Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., treasurer. 

Toastmaster for the evening was 
Gil Newsome, St. Louis radio personal- 
ity, and the speaker of the evening 
was Miss Beulah Schacht, special 
feature writer for the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 

An innovation at this dinner was 
the presence, as guests, of the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Master Bakers 
Assn., Herbert Warner and Mrs. War- 
ner; the president of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Singing Society, Alex 
Katzler and Mrs. Katzler, and the 
president of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Ladies Singing Society, Mrs. 
Ernst Kieffer and Mr. Kieffer. 
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TED LAUDER APPOINTED 
TO EKCO PRODUCTS POST 


CHICAGO—Ted Lauder has been 
appointed as an assistant to Tom Dil- 
lon, vice president in charge of bak- 
ery sales for Ekco Products Co., it 
has been announced. 

Mr. Lauder has served with Ekco 
since 1935 and has been Midwest sales 
representative for the company’s bak- 
ery division since 1940. He was ap- 
pointed Midwest regional sales man- 
ager in 1946. His headquarters have 
been in Kansas City, Mo. He is a 
member of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club of Kansas City, the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and other baker and allied or- 
ganizations. 
































FORMULA JUDGING—The judging of thousands of formulas in the 
Pillsbury Mills “Grand National Formula Hunt” for bakers was com- 
pleted at the Dunwoody Baking School in Minneapolis Feb. 25. Shown 
above are four of the judges at work. Left to right, they are: W. E. 
Broeg, a bakery trade consultant and contributing editor of Bakers 
Helper; A. J. Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody Baking School and 
technical editor of The American Baker; John C. Summers, director of 
Oklahoma A, & M. College school of baking, and Charles A. Glabau, di- 
rector of the laboratory and experimental baking department for Bakers 
Weekly. Two judges not shown are Frank G. Jungewaelter, director of 
research and merchandising for the Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
and William Walmsley, principal of the baking school of the American 
Institute of Baking. The contest ended Feb. 15 and announcement of 
winners will be made soon. The contest, designed to draw out bakery 
product formulas of most use to the baking industry, offers more than 
$10,000 in cash and prizes to bakers and bakery employees all over the 
U.S. The prize winning formulas will be published in a book as a service 
to the baking industry, the company has announced. 
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was important to the encouragement 
of repeat sales. 

Rye bread production was the topic 
of a paper presented by Jack Tesch, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, who pointed out that rye breads 
offer a greater opportunity for va- 
riety than most other breads and 
can be developed into “premium” 
products. 

“Our job is to produce a rye loaf 
of such character and quality that 
it is a premium to the consumer,” he 
said. 

He cited the lower material costs 
of rye breads and pointed out that 
rye breads offer a very limited range 
of tolerances throughout the produc- 
tion processes. He warned that only 
rye flour imparts to the bread the 
true rye flavor and color. 

Mr. Tesch described the four basic 
types of rye flour—white rye, medium 
rye, dark rye and whole rye—and 
the various uses for each. He gave 
suggestions as to the handling of the 
different types. 

The other required and optional in- 
gredients in rye breads were also dis- 
cussed. He cited the preference for 
the use of the sponge process in the 
production of rye breads, pointing 
out that the more rye flour used in 
the sponge the better flavor in the 
finished loaf. He diseussed the use 
of sours in the dough, to enhance the 
flavor of rye bread, and other factors 
of rye bread production. 

Floor Types for Bakeshops 

The fourth and final subject of the 

session was bakeshop floors. The se- 


lection, types and installation of floors 
was discussed by E. F. Sperling, 


Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, and the 
care, treatment and maintenance of 


floors was the subject of J. B. Jas- 
soy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. 

Hardwood floors laid over a con- 
crete slab have many advantages over 
straight concrete or tile in bakeshop 
operating rooms, Mr. Sperling stated. 
They are more costly, he pointed out, 
but from the standpoint of sanitation, 
comfort and appearance, are worth 
the difference. Tile or floor brick 
floors, however, have advantages in 
areas where frequent washing is re- 
quired. 

Mr. Sperling indicated that one of 
the worst hazards for floors was 
heavy traffic by trucks equipped with 
small diameter casters and recom- 
mended consideration of larger 
wheeled vehicles. Steel casters with a 
slight center crown work well on hard 
wood floors, he said. 

Hard concrete floors probably are 
best for warehouse areas, Mr. Sper- 
ling stated, but emphasized that prop- 
er mixtures of the aggregates and 
bonding ingredients are necessary to 
obtain a surface which will not dust 
off, crack or chip under heavy traffic. 

Mr. Jassoy’s discussion dealt ex- 
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ENGINEERS DINNER A 
CONVENTION FEATURE 


CHICAGO—The featured  enter- 
tainment event of the 26th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention was 
the traditional engineers dinner the 
evening of March 6. The dinner was 
held in the marine dining room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Fred P. Sie- 
bel, Jr., president of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, was 
again in charge of arrangements for 
the affair. Following the dinner, 
there was a special floor show, fea- 
turing the music of George Olsen and 
his orchestra. 
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tensively with methods of recondi- 
tioning and maintaining’ existing 
floors in various parts of the bakery 
plant. Resanding and resealing will 
put old wood floors in good condition 
and proper waxing and buffing will 
maintain them for long periods of 
time. He cautioned against the use 
of strong cleansers and hot water on 
wood floors, recommending instead a 
milder detergent and light amounts 
of water. 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
were scheduled to continue through 
March 9, with an extra “bull session”’ 
planned for the evening of March 8. 


Importance of 
Sanitation Cited 


“Processing of foods, as we bakers 
do, carries with it an obligation to 
keep plants sanitary,” said John A. 
Wagener, American Stores Co., Balti- 
more, Md., who spoke on the subject 
“A Bakery Engineer Looks at Sani- 
tation.”” Mr. Wagner was introduced 
by Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, who served as morning ses- 
sion chairman March 7. 

“Besides being an obligation,” Mr. 
Wagner stated, “sanitation is good 
business practice. It pays off in higher 
plant morale through high level work- 
ing conditions and it gives the con- 
sumer the clean and attractive prod- 
ucts she has a right to expect.” 

Mr. Wagner cited dozens of things 
to be watched around bakeries to pre- 
vent rodent and insect infestation and 
stated that plant sanitation must 
start with eagerness on the part of 
management and be carried down 
through the working personnel with 
unflagging interest and supervision. 
Every department of the bakery 
should have one employee appointed 
as a sanitation officer who will be 
held responsible for cleanliness in 
his unit, Mr. Wagner stated. These 
officers should be constantly on the 
alert to calk all cracks and crevices, 
fill in spaces in walls around pipes 
and other openings.” 

Leaving such places open is like 
hanging a welcome sign out as an 
invitation to rodents and insects to 
come in,” he said. 

The use of a cleaning schedule by 
porters and janitors was urged by 
Mr. Wagner. “Many of these em- 
ployees cannot be just told to clean 
up the plants,” he said. “They should 
be furnished with a work chart show- 
ing them just what to clean at a 
given time and on a regular hourly, 
daily and weekly schedule. These 
charts should be specific and there 
must be regular supervision on the 
part of sanitation officers and com- 
pany management to see that these 
employees are complying with in- 
structions.” 

Rigid inspection of machinery and 
other equipment is necessary to keep 
it free from infestation, Mr. Wagner 
said. This is particularly true of old 
style equipment which may contain 
corners and loose linings in which 
flour and other ingredients may ac- 
cumulate. Left undisturbed, the ac- 
cumulations afford ideal breeding 
places for insects, Mr. Wagner em- 
phasized, and they are easily kept 
clean by regular and thorough use 
of narrow nozzles attached to vacuum 
cleaners. 


Personal Cleanliness Emphasized 


Mr. Wagner said one of the most 
difficult problems was that of per- 
sonal cleanliness of employees. He 
stated, however, that this problem 
can be overcome by constant discus- 
sion of the subject with groups of 
employees and encouraging the work- 
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HONOR MEMORY OF NINE 
DECEASED ASBE MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers lost nine of its 
members through death since the 
last annual meeting, according to the 
annual report of Victor E. Marx, see. 
retary-treasurer of the society. Theiy 
memory was honored at the opening 
session of the ASBE meeting March 
6. They were: Paul W. Kopf, Chicago; 
Charles G. Ragsdale, C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City; Homer Diven, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa.; F. W. Schimanski, Triumph 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
George W. Wentz, Colonial Stores, 
Atlanta; Lewis F. Bolser, Ser Bak. 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Del M. Binger, 
D. M. Binger Co., Minneapolis; Stan- 
ley K. Robinson, Portland, Ore., and 
William H. Wiiliams, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Kansas City. 
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ers to take a part in the program as 
individuals. “One good method,” Mr. 
Wagner said, “is to appoint two em- 
ployees in each department, with the 
worst offenders as chairmen, to fol- 
low through in getting employee 'sug- 
gestions from plant improvements 
and cleanliness. Immediate fulfillment 
of these suggestions by management 
encourages the empioyees to feel that 
they have an important part in run- 
ning the show. When they see their 
suggestions put into effect quickly, 
they are stimulated into making more. 
There should be note pads conveni- 
ently located where employees can 
jot down suggestions and every em- 
ployee should be instructed to report 
immediately any signs of infestation 
anywhere in the plant.” 

Establishment of an “Open-House” 
plant tour one day a week to which 
housewives, PTA groups and other 
sightseers may be invited is excellent 
advertising for a clean bakery, Mr. 
Wagner pointed out. 

He stressed the importance of in- 
specting ingredients as they come into 
the plant to make sure there is no 
indication of infestation. Suspicious 
items should be rejected and removed 
from the premises, he stated. Mr. 
Wagner also urged rigid inspection 
of ingredient storage spaces within 
bakeries, with materials stacked on 
skids and placed away from walls. 
Floors of tile or hard maple are easily 
kept clean by mopping or buffing, he 
pointed out. Inspection of personnel 
lockers by the sanitation officer un- 
der supervision of plant management 
encourages good housekeeping by em- 
ployees and may prevent the accumu- 
lation of rubbish which could be 
breeding places for vermin. 


Inventory Control of Flour 

Inventory control of flour and regu- 
lar inspection of this ingredient was 
urged by Mr. Wagner. He stated that 
a three weeks’ supply of flour should 
be about the average in the summer 
months and a four weeks’ stock in 
the winter time. There should be 
regular spot fumigation of inventor- 
ies every three weeks in the summer 
and every four weeks in the cold pe- 
riod, Mr. Wagner stated. 

White bread, sponge and dough de- 
velopment was discussed by M. J. 
Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis. 
Four phases were covered under 
the main heading: Sponge fermenta- 
tion, dough mixing cycles, dough ab- 
sorption and coordinating, mixing 
time, and floor time and their effect 
on the finished dough. 

Control of fermentation is a critical 
factor in maintaining constant qual- 
ity, Mr. Swortfiguer pointed out. The 
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F distribution of ingredients is 
a peeenssry. and is obtained by 
careful handling of the various fac- 
rs in bread production listed above. 
Mr. Swortfiguer pointed out that 
heat development is controlled by 
watching the dough temperature, 
checking the rise in degrees before 
the dough is considered matured. He 
said that excessive acidity and unde- 
sirable bacteria are developed by too 
high a temperature, and that too low 
a temperature will produce a sluggish 
dough that will present particular 
problems in proofing and shop han- 
dling. 

The desired sponge temperature is 
one which will permit the yeast to 
fully reproduce but which will not 
permit the forming of undesirable 
bacteria, the speaker indicated. A low 
in winter of 72° will range to a high 
of 78° in summer—with a 10° rise 
maximum. Rye doughs should receive 
an 8 to 9° rise because less gas de- 
velopment is desirable. 

“The things we build into the 
sponge through fermentation, their 
exactness or inexactness of detail, 
is reflected in the finished product,” 
Mr. Swortfiguer emphasized. 

He indicated that the structure of 
a dough is of importance in judging 
sponge development or maturity, and 
said that a dough once taken short 
never recovers throughout the re- 
mainder of the production cycle. 

Intelligent mixing with proper hy- 
dration, development and floor time 
are vital in the production of quality 
products, Mr. Swortfiguer pointed out. 
Throughout his discussion, slides were 
shown to illustrate points brought out 
in his talk. In the section of his re- 
port pertaining to mixing cycles, sam- 
ples of doughs taken from the mixer 
at various stages of development were 
shown to illustrate defects in the fin- 
ished product traceable to under or 
overmixing. 


to 


Check on Absorption 


The dough to work for in the mix- 
ing cycle, Mr. Swortfiguer said, is 
the one that can be handled to best 
advantage throughout the baking 
process. A check on absorption should 
be made in the divider and the inter- 
mediate proofer as well as at the 
mixer to get a proper gauge on ab- 
sorption, the speaker pointed out, 
since it is a fallacy to believe a 
dough can be changed at the mixer 
without checking other factors that 
govern what is right in absorption. 





DUNWOODY ALUMNI 
HOLD LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—The alumni organiza- 
tion of the Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, sponsored a luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel March 
6 during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers. Approximately 75 former Dun- 
woody baking students attended. 
Ralph E. Manewal, Egeqvist Baker- 
ies, Inc., Minneapolis, a former Dun- 
woody faculty member, presided in 
the absence of A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the school, who -was unable 
to attend because of illness. Mr. 
Manewal told of the current activities 
of the school and the new color film 
presenting the facilities of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. The film is de- 
signed to give guidance to high school 
graduates in choosing industrial oc- 
cupations. Oliver S. Otting, who re- 
cently resigned as president of Ver- 
non C. Usher, Inc., Chicago, is presi- 
dent of the alumni association, and 
Paul Ewert, Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, is vice president. 
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AIB ALUMNI MEET 
AT DINNER 


CHICAGO — Everett T. Waller, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Baking Alumni 
Assn. at the annual dinner meeting 
of the group held March 7 during the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. Other of- 
cers elected included Richard O. 
Rowedder, Union Machinery Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill, first vice president; James 
Roy Lichlyter, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., second vice presi- 
dent; Fletcher C. Bowman, Bowman 
Baking Co., Deming, N.M., third vice 
president, and Charles B. Faulstich, 
AIB, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
Elected directors were Joseph W. Dix 
and Charles Debrower, both of the 
AIB staff in Chicago. Robert L. 
Lloyd, American Maize Products Co., 
New York, retiring president, report- 
ed that the attendance of 190 at the 
meeting was a record. Others who 
spoke to the group included William 
Walmsley, principal of the AIB 
school; Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president of the AIB; Richard O. 
Rowedder, Union Machinery Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill.; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, lll., AIB pres- 
ident, and John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Il. 





Overhydration makes troublesome 
makeup and poor quality, it was indi- 
cated, while underhydration will pro- 
duce a dough that will resist machin- 
ing and will likewise be tough and 
of bad quality. 

“Overhydration of the dough in 
the desire to secure increased yields 
will prove disastrous to the quality 
of the finished loaf,” Mr. Swortfiguer 
said. “‘Knowing when to turn off the 
water is the key to quality or sub- 
quality.” 

Unless the baker determines prop- 
er mixing time for his plant and his 
flour by close observation and test 
checking, under or overmixing is 
chanced, he pointed out. Flour is sen- 
sitive to under or overmixing, and 
some flour is less tolerant than others. 

The speaker divided the mixing 
cycle into six stages: pickup, only to 
the point of combining the ingredients 
—no trace of dough development; 
cleanup, the period where water is 
being taken up by the mixed ingredi- 
ents, and at the end of the period 
the dough begins to pick up and strike 
the back of the mixing bowl; devel- 
opment, dryness, the elasticity in- 
creases; finally the dough becomes 
slick and mellow, dry and tight with 
no short break, but is silky and elas- 
tic; letdown, wet strings in the mix- 
ing bowl make the dough hard to 
remove, and finally, breakdown where 
the dough is irretrievably overmixed 
and unsatisfactory loaf results. 

Later, in response to a question 
from the floor, Mr. Swortfiguer said 
that once dough has passed the 
breakdown stage, it will not pick up 
again through further mixing. 


Development Stage Most Critical 

The development stage is the most 
critical point in mixing, # was point- 
ed out, and should be watched with 
caution since with sensitive flours, an 
overlap into the final stage is possible. 

Secondary fermentation should be 
regulated so that when the dough is 
sent to the divider it will be in its 
best condition, the speaker empha- 
sized. Floor time is the key to toler- 
ance, Mr. Swortfiguer said, and the 
stage should be watched for the de- 


velopment of gas. Dough tolerance is 
necessary at this stage because floor 
time must be figured as including the 
time the dough is in the divider hop- 
per, and the first part of the dough 
batch will receive less floor time than 
the last part. 

The most desirable pH is obtained 
in 3% to 4 hours, the speaker con- 
cluded in answer to a question, stat- 
ing that any longer time is to permit 
mellowing in the trough. 

Mr. Clark interrupted his session 
and turned the chair back to Mr. 
Richter for the election of officers, 
then the final topic of the morning 
was presented, with Dr. Paul P. Mer- 
ritt, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, discussing variations in 
the effect of yeast quantities, yeast 
foods, salt, sugar, shortening, dry 
milk, diastatic malt, fermentation, 
mixing and proof time, citing illus- 
trations developed from tests per- 
formed by Dr. Merritt and his assist- 
ants. 
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No Resumption of 
Bread Price Study 
Seen at Present 


WASHINGTON — Paul Hadlick, 
counsel for the Senate subcommittee 
which has been studying prices and 
distribution costs as they affect the 
use of farm crops, reported March 8 
that at that time, he had no plans 
concerning further investigation of 
bread prices. 

Mr. Hadlick said the subcommittee, 
which is headed by Sen. Guy M. Gil- 
lette (D., Iowa), was currently en- 
gaged in a study of the coffee as- 
pects of consumer price levels and 
had not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the bread price situation. At 
least, he said, nothing would be an- 
nounced until the following week. 

Bread prices were investigated by 
the subcommittee last fall under an 
original appropriation of $12,000. 
Early this year, the Senate author- 
ized the group to spend an additional 
$38,000 in its investigations. 





TO TTI ATTA 


COURTESY CLUB MEMBERS 
SERVE AT MEETING 


* 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago again were 
on the job early and late during the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. Starting 
early Sunday morning, they manned 
the information desk daily, and from 
10 to 12 members served as ushers 
at each convention session, the baked 
foods exhibit and at the “bull ses- 
sion.” This well-known Chicago allied 
organization has for many years pro- 
vided this service at the engineers’ 
convention and acknowledgment by 
the society was again given to the 
“Ask Me” men by devoting a full 
page in the convention program to 
the organization. One paragraph 
states: “The services of the men of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club are entire- 
ly voluntary. The club consists of Chi- 
cago allied men and has performed 
these essential services for our soci- 
ety for many years thereby adding 
greatly to the success of our meet- 
ings. This outstanding organization 
has long been of real service to us 
and to the industry of which we are 
all a part. May they continue to grow 
and prosper.” 
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Display of Bakery 
Foods Featured 
at ASBE Meeting 


CHICAGO—The traditional bakery 
foods display was again a feature of 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers the eve- 
ning of March 7. 

More than 5,000 samples of all 
types of bread, cakes, cookies, cof- 
fee cakes, doughnuts and pies made 
a very attractive display in the 
Michigan room of the hotel. Brown ’n 
Serve products from all parts of the 
country covered two long tables and 
showed the interest this process has 
created in the industry. These prod- 
ucts included numerous types of rolls, 
including whole wheat, sweet rolls 
and coffee cakes, and there was one 
regular-sized loaf of sliced white 
bread. This display attracted consid- 
erable attention, not only because the 
products but the packaging. 

The hotel pastry department fur- 
nished a special table of white and 
rye breads, cookies, coffee cakes and 
a variety of cakes. The Q. M. Food 
and Container Institute again had a 
special display of special products, 
canned bread and pictures showing 
developments in cereal and baked 
products. 

William J. Ocken, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Miami, Fla., was again chair- 
man of this committee, with Henry 
Dutz, assistant chairman. Others on 
the committee were Harold Hall, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go; Karl Fromm, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago; Roy Koll, Rogers Bros. 
Seed Co., Chicago; W. L. Grewe, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Chicago; J. E. 
Crawford, Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, 
and William -H. Hauck, Hauck’s Bak- 
ery, St. Louis. 

Allied companies cooperating with 
the committee were American Molass- 
es Co.; American Machine & Foundry 
Co.; Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Borden 
Co.; Bowman Dairy Co.; Brolite Co.; 
Bryo Co.; Chapman & Smith Co.; 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co.; 
Doughnut Corp of America; Durkee 
Famous Foods; Ekco Products Co.; 
Federal Yeast Corp.; General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co.; Lock- 
wood Manufacturing Co.; National 
Yeast Corp.; Nulomoline Co.; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; Procter & Gamble 
Co.; Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; 
Rogers Bros. Food Products Co.; 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Swift & Co.; 
The Quartermaster Food & Contain- 
er Institute of the U.S.; Vernon C. 
Usher, Inc.; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., and Wilson & Co. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE PLANNED 
BY ALLIED TRADESMEN 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tee of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry met March 7 during the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers to map plans for 
a membership drive with 2,000 mem- 
bers as its goal. Officials of the or- 
ganization, which will observe its 30th 
anniversary April 21, plan a complete 
coverage of the U.S. in the drive for 
new members. John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith, Chicago, is president 
of the group. Other officers are Frank 
J. Torrens, Borden Co., New York, 
vice president, and Claude Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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EASTER EGG PROMOTION—Sales heads and representatives in the 
bulk flour department of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., met at the 
Minneapolis headquarters of the firm Feb. 24 to discuss the “Cake 
Easter Egg” promotion recently announced by the company. B. Frank 
Morris, vice president, is at the head of the table. Along the left side, 
front to rear, are E. D. White, northwest bulk sales manager, Minne- 
apolis; E. A. Nieland, Minneapolis; Harold Smith, Merrill, Wis.; L. C. 
Connelly, Minneapolis, and Kenneth Parkhill, Sioux City, Iowa. Right 
side, front to rear, R. A. Branch, assistant northwest bulk sales manager, 
Minneapolis; R. J. Monk, Des Moines; L. D. Norman, Willmar, Minn.; 
J. P. Patterson, Virginia, Minn.; F. J. Kimball, Milwaukee, and Elmer 
Tornow, Green Bay, Wis. W. M. Wingate, Minneapolis, was also present, 
as well as W. R. Heegaard, Russell-Miller vice president. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A Canadian maple leaf, a Texas 
oil derrick, a cowboy on a horse and 
an 18th century abbey were wedd'ng 
cake decorations at the marriage 
Feb. 15 in Beaulieu, England, of the 
Hon. Caroline Douglas-Scott Montagu 
to George Grainger Weston, eldest 
son of Garfield Weston, George Wes- 
ton, Ltd., Toronto. Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
field Weston and family cut short a 
South African trip to return to Brit- 
ain for the wedding. The newlyweds 
will honeymoon in the West Indies, 
flying via Montreal. Later Mr. Weston 
will go to Fort Worth, where he will 
represent his father’s firm. 


Edwin H. Freihofer, Jr., treasurer- 
manager, Charles Freihofer Baking 
Co., Albany, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) 

Gerald B. Henry, president of 
Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo bakery 
supply firm, has been appointed head 
of the food products section of the 
1950 heart campaign in Buffalo. 

® 

W. S. Williams, former manager for 
the Continental Baking Co. in De- 
troit, has been named manager of 
the Cincinnati branch of the com- 
pany. He succeeds Russell Williams 
who died recently. 

o 

Howard B. Cunningham, first vice 
president, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, and Mrs. Cunningham and 
Frank C. Braden, special sales rep- 
resentative for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in Ohio, and Mrs. Braden left Feb. 
10 for Pompano, Fla. They will spend 
about a month in Florida. 

cs) 


Edward W. Jones, vice president of 
the Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City, well known to bakers of the 
Southwest, was elected national chair- 
man of the National Food Brokers 
Assn. at the organization’s recent an- 
nual convention attended by more 
than 1,600 food brokers. 


J. Phil Joyce, general manager, 
Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, Wis., 


and president of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn., has been named co-chair- 
man of the 1950 Red Cross Fund 
Campaign in Janesville. 

* 

S. K. Nutter, Jr., Chicago sales 
office, International Milling Co., be- 
came the proud father of a baby girl 
Feb. 8. Mr. Nutter, formerly Chicago 
representative for Bakers Review, 
joined the Chicago sales staff of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Feb. 6. 

o 

Fred A. Kuhlmann, Continental 
Baking Co., Ogden, and Mrs. Kuhl- 
mann returned recently from San 
Francisco and other California points 
where they went on a business and 
vacation trip. Mr. Kuhlmann attend- 
ed a business meeting of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. in San Francisco. 


ry) 

William Johnson has been named 
manager of the Continental Baking 
Co. plant in Milwaukee to succeed 
Ben J. Eisendradt. The change was 
made known at a dinner at Hotel 
Schroeder attended by Don H. John- 
son, regional sales manager, and 
Claude G. Hill, regional manager. 

ze 

Richard Mohler, son of Phil A. Moh- 
ler, Pittsburgh flour broker, and Mrs. 
Mohler, was recently graduated from 
Syracuse University, After attending 
the recent Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
convention in Philadelphia, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mohler spent several days in 


200-LB. MINCE PIE 
ORDER FILLED 


SEATTLE—Mrs. Bennett’s Bakery 
at Snohomish, Wash., recently re- 
ceived and filled an order for a 200-Ib. 
mince pie, according to a report by 
Peter Conom, Lucas Flour Co., Se- 
attle. The pie took 35 to 40 Ib. pie 
crust, rolled out in a 3'-ft. pie tin, 
and 169 Ib. mince meat. Gordon Ben- 
nett was assisted in the production by 
R. D. Hager, the Borden Co., and 
M. C. Looysen, General Mills, Inc. 
The pie was baked for the Deaconess 
Children’s Home in Everett. 


New York City and then went to 
Syracuse for the graduation cere- 
monies and also to visit a daughter, 
Marilyn, an undergraduate at the 
same. school. Richard majored in pro- 
duction management and was presi- 
dent of the Production Men’s honor- 
ary fraternity at Syracuse. 
G 

Fred Hinds, formerly with the 
Westcoast Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
and well known to southern Califor- 
nia bakers, recently resumed service 
as a Sales representative. He is now 
covering northern California. 


> 
Theo. Staab, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia, 
has been ill for several weeks and is 
now confined to the hospital. 
s 
J. Bob Roberts, Traders Oil Mill 
Co., Fort Worth, has been named to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ committee on cooperation with 
community leaders. 
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ALEX HORNKOHL NAMED 
BY NATIONAL GLACO CO. 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Alex Hornkohl as consultant for the 
area to be serviced by the new Na- 
tional Glaco Co. plant in Chicago has 
been announced by Tom Dillon, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Hornkohl, who has had many 
years of experience in the baking in- 
dustry, has been closely associated 
for the last two and one half years 
with the development and application 
of silicone resins to bake pans. He 
will be available to assist bakers in 
the Chicago area with technical prob- 
lems relating to the application of 
“Glazon,” new process developed by 
National Glaco to give easy release 
to baked products. 

National Glaco, a subsidiary of 
Ekco Products Co., plans to establish 
25 plants throughout the nation. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS BIRTHDAY MEETING 


CHICAGO — Miss Ida Schockett, 
who is in charge of food promotion 
and bakery merchandising for the 
Goldblatt stores, was the featured 
speaker at the February luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. She outlined the growth of the 
bakery department of the department 
store, which now supplies bakery 
products for 13 units. 

Louis E. Metzger, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago, and R. N. Swartwout. 
Bakers Helper, Chicago, carried away 
the birthday mementos. Among the 
other members celebrating birth- 
days, who were present, were: George 
A. Beck, King Midas Flour Mills; Lou 
Freeman, Lou Freeman Co.; Arthur 
H.’ Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Willard H. Geller, John R. Thomp- 
son Co.; Paul E. Holton, Egganene 
Sales Co.; T. M. McGrath, Capital 
City Products Co.; W. H. Mother- 
sead, Wilson & Co.; W. Kent Perkins, 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., and Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates, 
all of Chicago. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
DISCUSS SALES METHODS 


ST. PAUL—William Gove, sales de- 
partment, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Paul, spoke on sell- 
ing techniques and customer rela- 
tions before the monthly meeting of 
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the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry at the Ur iversity 
Club here Feb. 17. 

Mr. Gove divided the science of 
selling into three phases, using the 
catch words, “Serve, Show, Suggest,” 
and emphasized that “work” is also 
an essential ingredient in the sales 
formula. Approximately 50 allied 
tradesmen heard Mr. Gove’s interest. 
ing and entertaining presentation and 
took part in the business session 
which followed. 

The following men were named to 
committees in connection with the al- 
lieds’ participation in the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota at the St. Paul Hotel May 
22-23: registration, R. M. Bates, Rap. 
inwax Paper Co., and E. W. Scharf, 
General Mills, Inc.; entertainment, 
W. E. Lingren, editor, The American 
Baker, vice president of the associa- 
tion; allied luncheon, M. J. Swanson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., and 
George E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co; 
baker-allied luncheon, E. T. LeMire, 
International Milling Co., president 
of the allied trades, and Ray O’Brien, 
O’Brien’s Specialty Foods. Mr. 
O’Brien also was in charge of obtain- 
ing Mr. Gove to address the group. 


DEATHS 


Louis M. Collins, former vice presi- 
dent of the American Bakeries Co., 
died at his home in Ellaville, Ga. 
Feb. 8, following a lengthy illness. 
Funeral services were held at the 
Methodist Church, Feb. 10. Mr. Col- 
lins left the American Bakeries Co. 
in 1929 to organize his own company. 
He operated a chain of bakeries in 
Macon, Columbus and Valdosta, Ga., 
and in Alabama and Mississippi. He 
retired from business due to ill health 
and moved to Ellaville, Ga. He was 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. in 1933, and also served on the 
board of governors for several years. 











William F. Grady, founder, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Purity Baking Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., died March 6 after a long illness. 
He was 64. Mr. Grady, a native of Al- 
bany, N.Y., was an engineer with 
the General Electric Co. and general 
manager of the Conlon Baking Co. 
in Charleston before organizing the 
Purity Baking Co. in 1919. Under his 
management the company grew from 
one small plant to three with 350 
employees. Survivors include his wid- 
ow, a brother and a sister. 


George Robert Ekstedt, 26, son of 
G. H. Ekstedt, manager of bakery 
production service, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
died as the result of an auto acci- 
dent in Indiana Feb. 10. The young 
man was attending Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. An only child, 
the deceased is survived by his par- 
ents, George H. and Helen Ekstedt, 
of 5 Sheldon Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 


Charles E. Drake, founder, with 
his brother Newman, of Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, died at his home 
in Greendell, N.J., Feb.- 28. He was 
87. Mr. Drake had been retired for 
many years from active business. 


Earl J. Wagner, owner of the State 
Road Bakery in Upper Darby, Pa., 
for many years, died recently. He was 
59. Survivors include his widow, his 
mother, a brother and four sisters. 
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James S. Chase 


Plans Under Way 
for Five-State 
Bakers’ Convention 


KANSAS CITY—Plans are well 
under way for a new style bakers’ 
convention that may set a pattern for 
the nation. The Heart of America 
Bakers Convention, scheduled for 
Kansas City, April 23-25, is a com- 
bined meeting of the Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa state bakers’ associations. 

Progress already has been made in 
the development of an outstanding 
program. Among the speakers will 
be M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, and a prominent figure 
in national association work for many 
years. Mr. Marshall is _ presently 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

There will be special sessions for 
retail bakers and a schedule of bak- 
ing demonstrations is being arranged. 
The demonstrations will feature new 
ideas in formulas and make-up of 
wide variety of bakery goods. 

The wholesale sessions will feature 
outstanding addresses on both mer- 
chandising and production problems. 

The convention headquarters have 
been established at the Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club, Suite 211, Hotel 
President, Kansas City. Hotel reser- 
vations should be made to the club 
headquarters as soon as possible. 

The state association officials who 
comprise the committee in general 
charge of the affair are as follows: 
James S. Chase, president, and Larry 
J. Felton, secretary, Kansas Bakers 
Assn.; Harry J. Shipley, president, 
and Art K. Spatz, secretary, Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Harry L. Kolbohn, 
president, and Fred L. Callicotte, sec- 
retary, Missouri Bakers Assn.; Jake 
Grasmick, president, and T. F. 
Naughtin, Jr., secretary, Nebraska 
Bakers Assn., and Joseph Denner, 
president, and Wilbur Buskin, sec- 
retary, Oklahoma Bakers Assn. Mr. 
Chase is general chairman of the 
convention committee. 
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PRODUCTION MEN STUDY 


BROWN ’N SERVE ROLLS 


NEW YORK—The growing popu- 
larity of Brown 'n Serve rolls 
throughout the nation was indicated 
in a discussion of this type of baked 








goods at a meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
here Feb. 6. The subject of Brown 
’n Serve rolls was introduced during 
a question and answer program and 
held the attention of the members 
throughout most of the meeting. 

Opinion varied as to the extent that 
the new item has cut into white 
bread sales. One member stated that 
in the southeastern section of the 
country sales of the rolls have spurt- 
ed ahead and definitely cut down on 
the amount of self-rising flour sold 
to housewives. This spokesman stat- 
ed that they have cut into white 
bread sales in that section but it 
generally was agreed in the group 
that, country-wide, the rolls have not 
substantially cut into bread sales. 

In the discussion it was pointed 
out that approximately 100 bakers 
are producing 1,250,000 packages of 
Brown ’n Serve rolls every week and 
currently there is work being done 
on sliced Brown ’n Serve bread and 
half-size loaves. 

In connection with baking Brown 
’n Serve rolls it was suggested that 
the center temperature of the rolls 
not exceed 170 degrees in baking or 
an oven temperature of 175 degrees. 
It was also noted that some bakers, 
looking ahead to the problem of 
warm, humid weather, have incubated 
rolls to test mold development. 

James Curtis, National Biscuit Co., 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, presented clocks bearing plaques 
to John Wiegand, Lane Baking Co., 
and Herman Hanschka, Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., past 
presidents of the club, and also to 
Maurice Murphy Ekco Products Co., 
and Charles A. Barnes, Bakers Help- 
er, past program chairmen. 
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BAKERS SEE FILM 


UTICA, N.Y.—“The Pathway to 
Profits for a Baker,” an educational 
film, was viewed by members of the 
Mohawk Valley Bakers Assn. at a 
meeting in the Imperial Restaurant 
Feb. 16. Thomas Bazan, president of 
the group, presided. Charles Vogel 
discussed bills in the state legislature 
which are of interest to bakers, in- 
cluding those dealing with employee 
disability and health laws, working 
conditions and sanitation. 











HEAD FLOUR GROUP—Some of the 
new officers and directors of the Iowa 
Flour & Allied Trades Assn. are 
shown above as they appeared at the 
annual meeting of the group in Des 


Moines recently. Top row, left to 
right: K. D. Parkhill, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; Bud Dela, General Mills, 
Inc., and Charles Buhrer, director. 
Front row, left to right, Dean Jur- 
genson, Doyen Flour & Feed Co., 
Marshalltown, second vice president. 
Denzel H. Tompkins, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery Co., president; Earl Weaver, 
Procter & Gamble Co., secretary- 
treasurer, and Rex Kleinhen, G. S. 
Johnson & Co., Davenport, director 
on the board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; _ sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inec., Fort Worth. 

April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 


Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 


Jefferson St., Salem. 

‘April 19—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City. 

April 23-25 — Heart of America 
Bakers Convention, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention; Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; general convention chair- 
man, James S. Chase, Golden Krust 
Raking Co., Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 10—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., and Memphis Master Bakers 
Assn.; Frankfort, Ky.; sec., Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn., M. J. Fieken- 
scher, 919 Monmouth St., Newport, 
Ky. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 20-23 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 


Texas; sec.-treas., J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

June 4-6—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, Col.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 
TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13. 


June 24-25—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Rainbow Hotel, Great 
Falls, Mont.; sec., O. P. Preble, Ideal 
Bakery, 129 S. Main St., Livingston. 


June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gray, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 


June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 

Aug. 13-15—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va.; sec., P. G. Sayre, 123 13th St., 
Parkersburg. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; exec.-sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
retail and wholesale exposition; At- 
lanta Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. 





PRODUCTION CLUB HEARS 
GROVER C. MINTER TALK 


CHICAGO—Grover C. Minter, vice 
president of the central division of 
General Mills, Inc., was the guest 
speaker at the Feb. 8 dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club. There was another large at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Minter’s subject was “Brown 
’n Serve.” He described the origin of 
this new process and how it has 
spread all over the country. He said 
he had noted with much interest the 
progress made in the distribution of 
bakery products, how the industry 
has grown and how commercial baked 
products have supplanted to a large 
extent baking at home. 

He said the bakers’ greatest com- 
petition is from other foods, and he 
spoke of the downward trend of the 
per capita consumption of flour prod- 
ucts. He said he was “confident that 
the new ‘Brown ’n Serve’ process 
would stimulate consumption and 
would not supplant other bakery 
products.” 

Following Mr. Minter’s talk there 
was a question and answer period. 

Dave Rubin, Goldblatt Bros., presi- 
dent of the club, announced there 
would be no meeting in March and 
at the April 12 meeting the subject 
of sanitation will be discussed by 
Lloyd J. Salathe, American Institute 
of Baking. 


CAROLINAS’ BAKERS PLAN 
JUNE 10-12 CONVENTION 


MYRTLE BEACH, N.C.—Plans for 
the June 10-12 convention of the Bak- 
ers Association of the Carolinas were 
completed by the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen at a meeting here 
Feb. 11-12. The convention is sched- 
uled to be held at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel here and it is planned to have 
business sessions, social activities and 
outdoor sports suitable for every 
member of the family. 

Hotel reservations for the meeting 
are being taken by the hotel on a 
50-50 basis for bakers and allied men 
until May 1, after which it will be on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 

A special room has been planned 
for children and teen-agers in the 
arcade of the hotel. This will be used 
as a meeting place for the youngsters 
and will be equipped with games, 
amusements and a “Coke bar.” 
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H. N. BERNHEIMER MOVES 


PHILADELPHIA—Harry N. Bern- 
heimer, flour broker of Philadelphia, 
has announced the removal of his 
main office from the Bourse Bldg. to 
18 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Mr. Bernheimer 
will continue a Commercial Exchange 
branch, and believes he will be able 
to serve his trade better through his 
two locations. 
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Joseph A. Baker 
Named President of 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 


SAGINAW, MICH—-Joseph A. Bak- 
er, director and vice president since 
1943, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of president of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, according to a recent 
company announcement. 

Mr. Baker has been with the firm 
for 34 years and formerly was head 
of the Canadian company. He is a 
brother of R. Elmer Baker, who had 
served as president since 1920. The 
latter Mr. Baker, who has been in 
the bakery equipment business for 
more than 45 years, continues as a 
director. 

In addition to announcing Joseph 
A. Baker’s election as president, the 
company reported that its board of 
management has been increased to 
its full size. The board, which is the 
company’s executive committee, now 
has as its members H. H. Henecke, 
chairman; Joseph A. Baker, Thomas 
Evans, Claud Bryson and R. Allen 
Baker. 

Mr. Bryson who joined the firm in 
1926, now has full direction of sales 
for all Baker Perkins products. He 
served previously as sales manager 
of the food machinery division, has 
been a director since 1941 and vice 
president since 1848. R. Allen Baker 
has been comptroller since 1941 and 
treasurer and director since 1942. 
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VAN DE KAMP OPERATIONS 
THREATENED BY “FREEWAY” 


LOS ANGELES — The proposed 
streamlined “freeway” through this 
city has engaged one of the West’s 
largest bakery concerns in what its 
executive vice president declares “is 
a life and death struggle for Van de 
Kamp’s.” 

Not only does the highway route 
threaten the multi-million dollar 
plant of Van de Kamp’s ‘Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., but it also deals 
“a mortal blow” to vast plans for 
expansion, testifies Theodore J. Van 
de Kamp, vice president. 

The bakery plant is located on 
Fletcher Drive, which under the “free- 
way” route plans would be closed off. 
Company officials have made numer- 
ous efforts, they report, to have the 
city engineer, Lloyd Aldrich, slightly 
alter the plans. This has been stead- 
fastly refused. 

The eating establishment main- 
tained by the bakery in connection 
with the plant would be cut off com- 
pletely under present plans. The eat- 
ing establishment has become a boom- 
ing enterprise that does a half million 
dollar business yearly. 

Van de Kamp’s has mapped out 
plans for elaborate retail outlets and 
adjoining eating establishments in 
key business districts within Los An- 
geles. The first was to have been the 
new store and restaurant in the “‘Mir- 
acle Mile” business district on Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Such expansion is 
impossible if the huge plant is going 
to be closed off in the proposed free- 
way route, Mr. Van de Kamp has 
pointed out. 

Walter Van de Kamp has appealed 
to the Los Angeles City Council to 
grant the company a hearing before 
serious damage is done to this firm, 
which employs more than 2,000. 

If all other means fail, the company 
may make a last ditch stand by call- 
ing on its employees to carry the 
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fight to the public and build up the 
pressure to save the bakery from 
serious impairment, it has been an- 
nounced. 

“There is no apparent reason why 
the so-called ‘Allesandro Freeway’ 
could not be routed to become an as- 
set to Van de Kamp’s,” Mr. Van de 
Kamp said. “In the construction of 
other ‘freeways,’ the routes have been 
altered to by-pass large buildings and 
important points without impairing 
the value of the highway. 

“It is obvious that there is no valid 
reason why the proposed freeway 
must take in part of Fletcher Drive, 
in the 2900 block, the address of Van 
de Kamp’s. At least now, the ‘life 
and death struggle’ of Van de Kamp’s 
has been brought out into the open. 
The public will have its say-so about 
the damage to one of Los Angeles’ 
leading business enterprises.”’ 
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49 SALES REPORTED 
BY PURITY BAKERIES 


—_<>— 
Net Income for Year Set at $2,921,- 
812, Compared with $3,965,782 
in Previous Year 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1949, 
comprising 52 weeks, has reported 
consolidated net income of $2,921,812 
after interest, depreciation, federal 
taxes, all other charges and deduc- 
tion for minority interest. This net in- 
come amounts to $3.63 a share on 
the corporation’s 805,045 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with $3,965,782, or $4.93 a 
share for the year ended Jan. 1, 1949, 
comprising 53 weeks. 

Net sales for the year amounted 
to $67,249,163, compared with $74,- 
582,945 in the preceding year. 

“The reduction in sales and profits 
is accounted for principally by a five 
months’ strike involving four of the 
company’s major plants in the New 
York area,” Lewis A. Cushman, chair- 
man and president, said in his state- 
ment accompanying the 25th annual 
report of the corporation. 

Dividends totaling $2.40 a share 
were paid during the year, the report 
said. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year totaled $10,356,646 and current 
liabilities were $4,452,395, leaving 
working capital of $5,904,251, com- 
pared to $5,873,536 at the previous 
year-end. 

Capital expenditures for new plants, 
replacements, improvement and addi- 
tions during the year were $2,490,148, 
and $1,651,991 was expended for 
maintenance and repairs. Operations 
were charged with $1,676,603 for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment. 

“On Oct. 1, 1949, operations com- 
menced in the plant in Long Island 
City, N.Y., following extensive im- 
provements and the installation of 
modern machinery, some of which 
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DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


company,” Mr. Cushman said in his 
report. “This centrally located plant, 
the largest of its kind in the world, 
serves the retail stores in the New 
York metropolitan area and replaces 
two plants previously operated. 

“It is expected that remodeling of 
the building at Nashville, Tenn., pur- 
chased to replace a rented plant, will 
be completed early in 1950. 

“The company’s postwar replace- 
ment program and other capital ex- 
penditures during the last three 
years amounted to approximately 
$12 million. This program is now 
largely completed, and a more nor- 
mal outlay for such purchases may be 
expected in the future. 

“While reductions in the prices of 
flour and some other ingredients have 
occurred, wages, depreciation, distri- 
bution costs and other items of cx- 
pense were higher.” 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 31, 
1949, consolidated net income of the 
corporation was $891,882, after all 
charges and minority interest. This 
net income amounts to $1.11 a share 
and compares with net income of $1,- 
219,470, or $1.52 a share, for the 
last 13 weeks of 1948. 

The board of directors declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ a 
share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 1 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 17. 
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BAKERS ATTEND DANCE 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Bakers and 
their wives from a wide area attend- 
ed the annual dinner dance of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn. in the 
Oak Hill Country Club Feb. 18. Cock- 
tails, dinner and dancing were on the 
program. Robert Johnson was general 
chairman. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BAY STATE STAFF 


WINONA, MINN.—Ray DePaulo, 
Charleston, W. Va., former manager 
of Hon-E-Bun Bakery of Charleston, 
has joined the sales organization of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 
Mr. DePaulo will represent the com- 
pany in the state of West Virginia. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHARLES F. VOGEL HONORED 

UTICA, N.Y. — Bakers from all 
parts of central New York gathered 
in the Club Monarch, Yorkville, re- 
cently to pay honor to Charles F. 
Vogel of Utica, who now is serving 
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as vice president of the New Yor, 
State Association of Manutacturing 
Retail Bakers and who is a past Pregj- 
dent of the Mohawk Valley Bakers 
Assn. The dinner was sponsored py 
the Mohawk Valley group and at. 
tending were representatives of the 
Syracuse Bakers Club, headed py 
James Rogers, past president. About 
100 persons attended the testimonial. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signg- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise. 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v | nent 








CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSI- 
tion with company which can use a man 
with administrative ability in operating 
laboratory and bakery service depart- 
ments. Have had practical experience in 
bakery operation. Can be of assistance 
to sales department in contacting bakery 
accounts. Address 630, The American 
Baker, 106 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Il. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
¥ 











FOR SALE 
HAYSSEN WRAPPING MACHINE 


Model 5-11—almost new. Will 
wrap any package from three to 
eight inches wide and from five 
to eleven inches long. Ideal for 
bread. For full particulars write 
or ’phone—Ripon Foods, Inc., 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 











14-16 Park Row 





FOR SALE 
STAINLESS STEEL SIFTERS 


24—No. 71 “‘Roball” Sifters, made by J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Single deck, 
screening surface 40” x 84”, Fitted with stainless steel sieve frame, stainless steel 
%” mesh wire cloth, and S/S feed and discharge hoppers. Each sifter with 2 H.P. 
Model 5K General Electric 225-A3211 motor, 1,750 R.P.M., 3/60/220 volts Type K 
ball-bearing, frame 225, totally enclosed, fan cooled. 
each, including motor. Located in Newark, N. J., wire or telephone. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Shipping weight 250 Ib. 


New York, N. Y. 
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PHONE GRAND 1554 
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CAMPBELL TAGGART 
MAKES RECORD SALES 


<>— 
Net Income for 1949 Reported at 
$7,257,595—Sales Amount 
to $85,048, 513 


DALLAS—Néet sales of the Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., and subsidiary companies for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1949, amounted 
to $85,048,513, a new high in the his- 
tory of the company. Net income 
for the year amounted to $7,257,595. 

This compares with 1948 sales of 

9. 831,334 and a net income for 
1948 of $8,003,473. 

Earnings on the company’s stock 
during 1949 amounted to $9.62 a 
share. Dividends declared and paid 
totaled $4.50 a share, equal to those 
paid during 1948. 

An increase of 44% % in bread ton- 
nage during 1949 was reported by 
J. W. Carence, president, in his an- 
nual report to stockholders. 

“To assure equipment efficiency and 
quality of product, our maintenance 
program has continued throughout 
the year as in the past,” Mr. Car- 
ence said. “Expenditures of this type 
add up to $3,826,156, which, after de- 
preciation, results in an increase in 
property account of $1,829,446. The 
bakery which has operated in Tucson 
since 1940 has been replaced by an 
entirely new plant with practically 
all new equipment. 

“All subsidiary companies have now 
completed the redemption of their 
first preferred shares. Dividends on 
these shares were cumulative and 
payable at rates which were un- 
questionably high for the current 
market, hence their elimination from 
the capital structure appeared clear- 
ly indicated. 

“Another move to strengthen the 
financial position of the group was 
the reduction of the amount of debt 
owed by the subsidiaries to banks 
and other outside financing sources. 
This was accomplished: mainly 
through loans made by Campbell 
Taggart to the operating companies. 

“Regional meetings of bakery op- 
erators with operating committee 
personnel, proven highly valuable 
during the past two years, are con- 
tinuing. This cumulative experience 
is most effective in the development 
and institute of practices aimed at 
lower costs, greater efficiency and 
product improvement.” 
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INCOME, SALES REPORTED 
BY CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 

controlled by Purity Bakeries Corp., 
has reported net income for 1949 of 
$52,343 on sales of $13,228,600, com- 
pared with a net of $874,904 on sales 
of $18,068,488 in 1948. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
COMMITTEE HEADS NAMED 


CHICAGO — Setting this year’s 
theme of “building the club’s position 
to one of greater influence, wider 
scope, and of more importance within 
our industry,” George Neurnan, Neu- 
man Pastry Shops, Chicago, new pres- 
ident of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
has appointed the chairmen of the 
four standing committees of the club. 

Accepting the assignments and re- 
Sponsibilities of each committee are 
Carl Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., 
Inc., Chicago, entertainment; Tom 
Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
membership; E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s 
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“Personal Opinion,” Chicago, house, 
with Franklin J. Bergenthal, the Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago, as co-chairman, and 
C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, auditing and finance. 

In line with the theme of opera- 
tions within the club and industry 
during 1950, these committees are 
now setting up programs of activity 
and announcements will be made in 
the near future. 
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FLEISCHMANN ANNOUNCES 
NEW PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NEW YORK — Announcement has 
been made by the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., that 
Eugene L. Kunze, formerly Pitts- 
burgh district manager, has succeed- 
ed Albert C. Noble as Fleischmann 
Cincinnati district manager. Mr. No- 
ble was transferred to the home office 
in New York as assistant training 
manager of the Standard Brands in- 
dustrial relations department. 

Carlton S. Moore, formerly Buffalo 
area manager,- became Fleischmann 
district manager for Pittsburgh. The 
Fleischmann Buffalo area now is 
managed by Charles F. Spahr, former 
district sales representative for the 
Cincinnati district. 

The four-way transfer was occa- 
sioned by the new appointment of Mr. 
Noble, who will be exclusively con- 
cerned with Fleischmann division 
training. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
TOUR GENERAL MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe students and 
staff of the Dunwoody Baking School 
toured the local operations of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., March 1. Tom Freer 
of GMI’s bakery sales service de- 
partment was in charge of the tour. 

The group visited the local mill, 
the products control laboratories and 
the headquarters building of Gen- 
eral Mills. 

In addition to Mr. Freer, the stu- 
dents were addressed by G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president; E. L. Schu- 
jahn, director of general flour sales, 
and Ralph S. Herman, manager of 
bakery sales service. 
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100 BAKERY DRIVERS 
END 4-DAY WALKOUT 


JOPLIN, MO.—A four-day strike 
of approximately 100 bread truck 
drivers of four large bakeries in this 
district was settled March 4 on a 
compromise basis. 

Terms of the settlement were not 
made public, but drivers received a 
wage increase somewhere between 
the $7.50 a week asked by the union 
and the $5 offered by the baking 
companies. Vacation pay adjustments 
also were made. 

Bakeries involved were the Junge 
Baking Co. and Markwardt’s Bakery, 
both of Joplin; Junge Baking Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, and Cripe Baking 
Co., Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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FRANK HEIDER APPOINTED 
BY EKCO PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO—Frank Heider has been 
appointed an assistant to Tom Dillon, 
vice president in charge of bakery 
sales for Ekco Products Co., it has 
been announced. Mr. Heider has been 
with Ekco for 20 years. He has been 
chief of the bakery sales correspond- 
ence section since 1938. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 











The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ] OUR ponesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





Nxt x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Pictured above is the operator at the 
control and timer board of our fumiga- 
tion system, which automatically hits 
264 vital spots in our mill. This pushbut- 
ton control makes fumigation quick and 
easy. At the right is a full view of the 
Arrowcide fumigation unit itself, which 
appears at the left of the operator in 
the photograph above. 




















ANOTHER SAFEGUARD: 
“Grass Roots” WHEAT SELECTION 
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“PUSH BUTTON” 
FUMIGATION 


GIVES ADDED SAFETY 
TO BAKERS OF 


IMPERIAL AND VelveZ FLOURS 






E WANT Walnut Creek Flours to be the 
purest on the market and we are taking every 
possible step to guard their purity. 


For example, we recently installed a “push button” 
fumigation program. Known as the Arrowcide 
System, it makes fumigation of vital spots quick 
and easy. 


Liquid fumigant is supplied to a unit which trans- 
forms it to gas. Compressed air then delivers the 
gas under pressure by way of pipes. The piping sys- 
tem is divided into five circuits with a combined 
total of 264 ejector nozzles. We fumigate 264 
vital spots in one complete cycle of operation. 


The entire system is controlled by an automatic 
timing device which opens and closes the five cir- 
cuits in sequence. Fumigating time for each cir- 
cuit is usually 45 minutes. Indicator lights on the 
timer tell when the system is operating and what 
equipment is being fumigated. 


Using this system we protect our product from 
first break rolls to packing bins, placing par- 
ticular emphasis on key trouble spots such as 
elevator boots, purifiers, lateral conveyors and 
storage bins. 


We can fumigate any time the machinery is not 
running, using a heavy concentration of gas, 
which has been proved to be the most efficient, 
in strategic trouble spots. 


Of course, we follow all the good housekeeping 
rules, too. We have an efficient central vacuum 
cleaning system, constant policing of the mill and 
product checking in the laboratory. We are 
guarding the purity of our flours in every way 
possible. 


IMPERIAL + WVeluez 


BETTER BAKERY FLOURS 


K MILLING COMPANY 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 












Plans Completed 
for 36th SBA 
Convention 


ATLANTA—Program plans for the 
36th annual convention of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. at the Vinoy Park 
Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 12- 
14, have been nearly completed, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
E. P. Cline, 103 Henry Grady Bldg., 
executive secretary of the SBA. 
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Registration will begin at 12 noon, 
April 12. The opening session will 
begin at 10 a.m., April 13, with an- 
other scheduled for 10 a.m., April 14. 

A. R. Fleischmann, vice president, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, is 
a featured speaker on the program, 
together with W. E. Long, the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago; E. H. Cherry, as- 
sistant manager, southeastern divi- 
sion, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., speaking on “Current Control- 
ism and Trends for Tomorrow,” and 
Warren Foster, publicity department, 
the Coca-Cola Co., who will speak at 
the annual banquet. 

Mr. Long will address the associa- 


tion the morning of April 14 on “The 
First Fifty Years Are the Toughest.” 
The annual business session for bak- 
ers only will follow, at which time 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws will be brought before the dele- 
gates, together with the exposition, 
policy matters, and the proposed bak- 
ery and engineering school. 

The meetings of the old and new 
governing boards will be combined, 
and will be held on board the cruiser 
“Humko,” through the courtesy of 
the Humko Co., Memphis. 

Entertainment will include floor 
shows, dancing, swimming, | golf, 
horseback riding, tennis and boating. 
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IMPROVEMENT of your bread 
with HAKO-SHORT brings wider sales 


appeal through greater consumer satisfaction. 


For HAKO-SHORT gives wider distribu- 
tion of shortening throughout the dough— 
with increased shortening efficiency—better 


fermentation and flavor development—and 


a finer, tender texture that’s bound to please 


more people. 


Ask the HACHMEISTER bread expert 


to show how easy—and economical—it is to 


improve your bread with HAKO-SHORT. 





Mar: 'h, 1959 





A. R. Fleischmann 


The allied association is planning fy] 
participation in entertainment fea- 
tures. Ladies’ activities will include 





W. E. Long 


visits to a reptile farm and sunken 
gardens. 

Reservations should be sent in with- 
out further delay, Mr. Cline pointed 
out, since present reservations are 
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snap judg ment can pay off . . . but usually it’s an expensive luxury. When considering a better 

looking and more efficient container for your product, we know you'll want to give this SALES STIMULATING subject 
ken a long, hard look. Your Chase Salesman is thoroughly qualified to analyze your requirements. He is supported by 
th- engineering, design, and research data that can be quickly brought to bear on your specific problem. Why not 
7 make it o point to check with him today 2 
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@ Topmill burlap bags 

@ paper & Multiwall bags 

@ Saxolin open mesh bags 

@ combination bags, liners, and specialties. 


aa A % E BAG CO. since sats OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Committee Appointments 

Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakers, Inc., 
Tampa as general chair- 
man of the convention. 

The following are chairmen of the 
various convention committees: 

Program Ray King, chairman; 
Hugh Adcock, co-chairman. 


is serving 


Hotels — Sterling Bottome, chair- 
man 

Ladies—Mrs. Roy Peters, Lake- 
land, Fla., chairman 

Transportation Volmer Osha, 


chairman. 
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Reception—Neal Farrar, chairman. 

Golf—Roy Peters, chairman. 

Prizes—Lee Holley, chairman. 

Meeting attendance—Lacy Gaston, 
chairman. 

Music and song leading—Jack La- 
num, chairman. 

Registration—J. Frank Rees, chair- 
man. 

Allied entertainment—J. W. Tag- 
gart, chairman. 

The program for the convention 
will begin with registration on Wed- 
nesday night, April 12, with buffet 
luncheons, floor shows, cocktail par- 
ties and dancing making up the prin- 
cipal entertainment features. 


The ladies will be entertained at 
special functions. An _ interesting 
sightseeing trip is planned for them, 
ending at the Tides Bath and Beach 
Club on the Gulf, where they will 
enjoy the bathing facilities, buffet 
luncheon and music. 

The committee examined the club- 
house and golf course, which is owned 
and operated by the hotel, and re- 
ported the facilities to be in excel- 
lent condition. One of the major en- 
tertainment features will be held at 
the clubhouse. 

The convention will close with the 
banquet, floor show and dancing the 
evening of April 14. However, through 





its EASY to install 
“Payroll Savings” 











... and 20,000 companies’ experience proves it pays! 





In case you’re skeptical as to how 
many of your employees would like 
to have Payroll Savings, canvass your 
and be prepared for a sur- 
that 
withholdings for Bonds are not a “de- 


plant 


prise. (Remember pay-check 


duction”—the employee takes home 
his Bonds with his pay.) One leading 
manufacturer, who had professed lit- 
tle faith in the Plan, found his eyes 
opened when he asked the people in 
his plant whether they would like to 
Within 


only six months after he installed the 


obtain Bonds in this way. 


happens... 


the Bonds. 


in the company’s District. 


Plan, half his employees signed up. 
A prominent aircraft manufacturer, 
whose company had used the Plan 
for some time, was not aware of its 
potentialities until his personal spon- 
sorship increased participation by 
500% 

ployees. 

THE BENEFITS ARE BIG— 
FOR EVERYONE 

The individual employees gain secur- 
ity—they know that the Bonds they 
hold will return $4 for every $3 at 


among his company’s em- 


maturity. The company gains from 


tisement is certainly for you! 
really very simple to give your employees 
the advantages of investing in U. S. Savings 
Bonds the easy, automatic ‘‘Payroll’’ way. 


nt ere 


employees with their pay. 
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If you've put off installing the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan in your company because you feel 
it would be ‘‘a lot of work,” then this adver- 


Because it’s 





) HERE’S ALL YOU NEED 10 DO 


Appoint one of your top executives as Savings Bond Officer. 
Tell him to get in touch with your State Director, Savings 
Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department. Here’s what 


The State Director will provide application cards for your em- 
ployees to sign—plus as much promotional material and per- 
sonal help as necessary to get the Plan rolling in your company. 
Those employees who want Savings Bonds indicate on the appli- 
cations: how much to save from their pay; what denomination of 
Bonds they want; and the inscription information to appear on 


Your payroll department arranges to withhold the specified 
amounts, arranges to get the Bonds, and delivers them to the 


The Bonds may be obtained from almost any local bank or from 
the Federal Reserve Bank or may be issued by the company itself 
upon proper certification by the Federal Reserve Bank or Branch 


THAT'S ALL THERE IS 10 IT! 


the resultant increased stability and 
efficiency of its workers. The whole 
nation gains because Bond sales hel) 
stabilize our economy by spreading 
the national debt and by creating a 
huge backlog of purchasing power to 
boost business in the years ahead. 


Is it good policy to deprive your 





company of Payroll Savings—even 
one more pay day? Better at least 
have a talk with your U. S. Savings 
Bonds State Director, get the answers 


to your questions, and know for sure. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


nis is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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special arrangements with the hote} 
management Southern Baker Aggy 
guests can remain for several day, 
with convention rates in order, 

By special arrangement, ‘he Hum. 
ko Co., Memphis, Tenn., wil] make 


its cruiser available, for the joint 
meeting of the old and new joard and 
the past presidents, sailing at 3 pm 


April 12, from the Vinoy Park Hotel 
landing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LifFc—— 


PROCESSED EGG OUTPUT 
SETS DECEMBER RECORD 


WASHINGTON—Production of lig- 
uid egg during December totaled 39. 
380,000 Ib., the largest production 
for that month of record, the By. 
reau of Agricultural Economics re. 
ports. Production was over 13 times 
that of December, 1948, and about 
28% higher than the previous high 
December output of 30,747,000 Ib. pro. 
duced in 1941. With record egg pro. 
duction during December and rela. 
tive low prices for eggs, both egg 
drying and freezing operations were 
on a much larger scale than a year 
ago. 

Dried egg production during De. 
cember totaled 8,579,000 Ib., com- 
pared with only 553,000 lb. in De. 
cember, 1948. Production consisted 
of 8,286,000 lb. whole dried egg, 232. 
000 Ib. dried albumen and 61,000 Ib, 
dried yolk. Total production of dried 
egg during 1949 was estimated at 74. 
648,000 lb. compared with 44,275,000 
Ib. in 1948. During 1949 the govern- 
ment contracted for 68,808,000 Ib, 
dried whole egg to be used for egg 
price support purposes. 

The production of 9,308,000 Ib, 
frozen egg during December was the 
largest production for that month of 
record. The previous high December 
production was in 1946 when 3,594- 
000 lb. were produced. Total produc- 
tion of frozen eggs during 1949 was 
estimated at 315,460,000 lb. compared 
with 345,192,000 Ib. in 1948. It was 
the smallest production since 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


4 MILLER PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE ON MICROFILM 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., 118 So. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn., has entered into an 
agreement with University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., to make 
available to libraries publications of 
the Miller Publishing Co. in micro- 
film form. 

Periodical storage poses a difficult 
problem because of bulk and space 
required; the microfilm organization 
points out that microfilm makes it 
possible to produce and distribute 
copies of periodical literature on the 
basis of the entire volume in a single 
roll. 

Under the plan, the library keeps 
the printed issues unbound and ci- 
culates them in that form for two 
to three years, which corresponds to 
the period of greatest use. When the 
paper copies begin to wear out or 
are not called for frequently, they 
are disposed of and the microfilm is 
substituted. 

Sales are restricted to those sub- 
scribing to the paper edition, and the 
film copy is only distributed at the 
end of the volume year. 

The microfilm is in the form of 
positive microfilm, and is furnished 
on metal reels, suitably labeled. In- 
quiries concerning purchase should be 
directed to University Microfilms, 313 
No. ist St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Miller publications to be avail- 
able on microfilm are: The North- 
western Miller, The American Baker, 
Feedstuffs and Milling Production. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


We are not milling POLAR BEAR to a level 
of price but only to the level of the highest 
baking quality. POLAR BEAR is a premium 
flour that gives premium results in the bakery. 
That’s why it is almost impossible for a POLAR 
BEAR user to find complete satisfaction in 
baking another flour. 


* 
Founded by fp? Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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EBER FLOUR MILLS CO, 


SALINA, KANSAS 











— HERE’S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 
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THOROBREAD 


he, pried flout 


HY IS THORO-BREAD “the perfect flour”? 
W Because it is country milled from the choicest 
wheat just as it comes from the farms, because it is 
produced in an up-to-date, efficient mill, because it 
meets the toughest baking tests, but most of all because 
we are determined that THORO-BREAD shall al- 
ways be the finest quality in the flour market. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD [MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 





Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 


FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 
dustry. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 
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FEEDSTUFFS 
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Volume 20—Number EJ 


1 Year $4, 2 Years 37 
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10% Larger Spring Pig Crop Predicted 


TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 


Slanted to Needs [Scsic=| WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 
8 Place of Thyropro-| ~~ 
Exod Indust tein, io Feeding” “Ures's, Fitecmun | 1948 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Because of 
3% Gain in Fall Production; Pigs Saved Per 
Preductios 











THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO, LONDON 
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There are Crew Chiets... 


in Hour processing, 100 


The work of the crew chief is vital, for in his hands is the ‘“‘know-how” that keeps the plane functioning. His cease- 
less probing and constant vigilance prevents troubles, and with his knowledge and skill, he can quickly diagnose 
and repair all malfunctionings. Like the crew chief, the N-A Serviceman is skilled, careful, and thorough, and his 
; constant inspections of your processing operations will help prevent troubles and ensure that the time-tested N-A 
products are most effectively applied. 
The N-A Flour Service Division, with over twenty-five years’ experience in the bleaching, maturing, and enriching 
of flour, is always ready to come to your assistance. Its extensive laboratories will gladly work with your staff 
and consultants for the solution of any processing problems encountered. 
Why not call the nearest N-A office today? They will gladly demonstrate how the N-A 
. 
; 





Flour Service Division, with its laboratories, research specialists, and servicemen, can 
act as your “crew chief” and thus keep your operation in “flying” condition. 





mananee & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR = 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 
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Ready to share the sales spotlight with the rave of 
the nation—“‘Brown 'n Serve’ Dinner Rolls—are a whole new 
host of marvelous ‘Brown 'n Serve’’ products. Sweet Rolls. 
Coffee Cake. Danish Pastry. Hot Cross Buns. Hard Dinner 
Rolls. Yes, “Brown ’n Serve’’, the amazing baking process 
that permits the housewife to brown your baked foods in her 
oven has been adapted to all these customer favorites. 


Free Formulas and Sales Kit Provided 

To help you get these new ‘Brown 'n Serve”’ products off to a 
flying start, General Mills is giving you a free merchandising 
kit. It contains tested formulas plus plenty of potent sales aids. 
The same type that made ‘“‘Brown 'n Serve’’ Dinner Rolls a 
sensational success and set an all-time merchandising record. 


Several thousand bakers tied-in with the Brown ’n Serve” Dinner 
Roll promotion ... Result: thousands upon thousands of housewives 
are now thoroughly sold on "Brown 'n Serve’’ Rolls. 


Variety Aids Sales 

Now, these new ‘‘Brown ’n Serve’’ products can do even more 
for your sales. Now you can offer customers a greater variety 
of “Brown 'n Serve’’ baked foods. Imagine the reactions of 
your Customers when they taste your richest sweet rolls and 
Danish pastries Jot from their own oven. That’s the taste 
sensation that can send your sales up and up and up! 


Act Now 

Now is the time to get in on the baking revolution that is 
taking the country by storm. Get your free ‘Brown ’n Serve” 
Kit #2 from your General Mills salesman. 





“BROWN 'N SERVE” KIT #2 
All Yours At No Cost! 





Full-color artwork at its best! Extra large. Explains 
the ‘“‘Brown ’n Serve’ process at a glance. 
Attention getters. Featuring Danish Pastry, 
Hot Cross Buns and Dinner Rolls. 
ny —Carries ‘“‘browning”’ instructions for housewives. 
Suitable for a// your “Brown 'n Serve” products. 
Shows 3 potent newspaper ads and 1 grocer 
listing available at low mat cost. 

Packed with suggested fillings 
and toppings and production tips, commercials, window 
display ideas, and other sales tips. 

Sweet Roll, Hard Roll, Danish 
Pastry, and Hot Cross Bun. 


“Brown ’n Serve’’ Dinner Roll promotional material 
still available. 


Order your “Brown 'n Serve” 
materials now from your General 
Mills salesman or mail coupon. 





Bakery Sales Service Department 
General Mills, Inc. 


Box 123, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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